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POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. 



CHAPTER I. 

"EttaMUuomt of new atations at Mahapa and Maevt— Appearance «f tli» 
lake and aurronndhig acenery—Inereaaed deaire finr booka— AppUcationa 
frem the Hind— Aecoonc of Hiro, an idolalroua priest— Methoda of distrib- 
uting books— Dangerous Toyages— Motives in/Ia'encing to desire the Scrip:* 
urns— Cbaracter of the translation— Cause of delay in baptizing natiTe 
converts->-OenerBl view of tlie ordinanoe— Baptiamof tlie king— Preparatory 
inatmctkMM— 'First baptism in JHualiino— Mode of applying the water— 
lotioduction of Cliristiau names— Baptism of inflints— views and Mefibfi^ 
of tbe paraota. 

Av intelligent observer may, during a transient visit 
to a foreign land, become acquainted to a certain extent 
with the mental, moral, and spiritual necessities of its 
inhabitants ; but it is only by a continued residence 
amon^ them that these can be accurately known^ Our 
daily mtercourse with the people of Huahine strength- 
en^ the impression of their claims to our sympatl^y 
and exertions, which our earliest interviews had made. 
So long, however, as we remained unable to address 
them in their own tongue, we felt that exhibiting a good 
example was all that We could do ; but as soon as we 
had acquired a sufficient knowledge of the native lan- 
guaj^e to engage in public teaching, while we ^temately 
performed the regtilar services at the settlement iu 
Fa-re, we established branch stations in different parts 
of the island. 

Two were commeniHsd on the west and southern 
coasts; viz. one in the fertile and formerly populous 
valley of Mahapu, and the other in the extensive dis* 
trict of Parea, Schools were opened by approved na- 
tive makers at ^ach of these places.^ In the former, 
three hundred scholars were instructed byNarii, aweil- 
qualified teacher. The inhabitants also erected neat 
places of worship. Mr. Barff performed divine service 
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10 POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. 

at each station alternately every other Sabbath ; when 
between three and four hundred attended. 

A similar branch station was commenced at Tamabua^ 
a populous and central village in the district of Maera, 
on the borders of a beautiful and extensive roto, or lake, 
of the same name, in the northern part of the island. 
Here a school was opened by Tiori, an intelligent nativo, 
and three hundred and eighty adults and children were 
taught. A commodious native chapel was also built^ 
and a cottage for the accommodation of the missionary 
who visited them. 

As it was a considerable distance from our place of 
abode, I went on the Saturday afternoon, and spent the 
Sabbath at Maeva, where upwards of four hundred usip- 
ally attended public worship. We continued our labours 
at these stations until the summer of 1820, when the 
greater part of the residents were induced to reioQve to 
the settlement at Fa- re harbour. Some of the hapfMst 
reasons I have enjoyed in missionary occupationa were 
in connexion with my occasional services at this place. 
The scenery of the adjacent country is remarkably fine, 
an^ though different in character, in no respect imerior 
to that which adorns the borders of Windermere or Der- 
went- water. Th&lake of Maevais five miles in len^h, 
and of unequal breadth, though often two miles wule. 
Unagitated by the long rolling billows of the Paoifiq, 
and seldom ruffled by the northern and eastern breezes, 
jfVom which it is sheltered by mount^ns, its surface was 
often smooth as a polished mirror, reflecting the groves 
around, and the heavens above. It abounds with. fish. 
These not only supply the inhabitants of the shores of 
the lake with the means of subsistence, but,, when viewed 
from the light canoe, as they sported in the depths be- 
neath, orl^ped above its surface, enlivened its soUtu4e. 
On the eastern side a number of streams rose among 
the mountains, and, winding their way through th^ 
valleys, at length united with its waters. On this side, 
though the ascent from its margin to the distant mouA- 
tains was generally gradual, it was sometimes abrupt 
and bold : the rocky preeipices^ adorned with pendulous 
and creeping plants^ rich in verdant foliage or clustering 
flowers, rose almost perpendicularly from the water; 
the hi}ls were ornamented with clumps of the graceful 
C3rpre8s-8haped ceusuarina ; and in the narrow border of 
lowland, that in many parts eji^tended from the shot?^ 
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to the foot of the mountains, the ?Ubis€(us tiliaceusj the ^- 
toniea spiendida, the inocarpus, and other trees of larger 
growth, reared their majestic forms, and spread fheir 
stately branches, clothed with dark and glossy foUage, 
while round their gigantic stems, and spread from 
bough to bough, the beautiful, and large bell-flowering 
oonvolruluB was often hung in wild luxuriant wreaths. , 

The walk from Ea-re to the head of the lake was de^ 
lightnil ; for more than a mile it was actually under what 
the natives call the maru uru, bread-fruit shade, large 
groves of this useful tree growing on each side of the path. 
A number of small plantations give variety to the wild 
scenery — and many of the . raatiras, or ijD^erior. chiefs, 
have erected their dwellings near the path. Hautia had» 
when we first arrived, a noble house standing at the 
southern end of the lake. Along the eastern shore 
small villages were seen amid ^ grove of cocoanut and 
bread-fruit trees.- A succession of agreeable sensations 
has arisen iu~ my^ mind on a Saturday afternoon, when, 
passing along the lake in my canoe^ which waa paddled 
by two native attendants, I have seen the colgmhs of 
smoke curling up among the bread-fruit trees, where the 
inhabitants were dressing their food for the following 
day. Sometimes I have received their salutations from 
the shore ; and, in contrast with their peaceful dwell* 
ings and their present occupations, I have often been 
struck with the appearance of the villages, the dilapi- 
dated family maraes, or idol-temples, mouldering in 
ruins on almost every projecting point. 

The western side of this extensive lake is bordered by 
a low flat tract of land, in many places a mile wide, ex- 
tending from south to north. At the northern extremity 
of this beautiful-piece of water there is a narrow chan- 
nel, by which it communicates with the sea. The west- 
em side, though very different,from the opposite shore^ 
adds to the variety of the scenery ; it is thickly wooded, 
and, among the trees that reach the highest perfection, 
the cocoanut, waving its crown of elegant leaves, and 
the no less elegant casuarina, whose boughs hang in 
arches oyer the water, are most conspicuous. The 
eastern side was doubtless originally the shore of the 
sea, and the lake fllled by its waters, while the low bor- 
der of larvd on the opposite side constituted the reef. 
After the reef reached the level of the sea at high-water, 
it ceased to ascend, but spread horizontally ; fragments. 
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of emi and pieees of wood were thnrwn upon Ud 
wi^Mld emrfaee, tin at lencth it resisted the fehock o£ 
fli^4c6an, and the waves roUed back without overflow- 
kig it. Ev^ry year increased the substances acctsnm- 
lated on its surface ; vegetation at length commenc^ 
and the process of organization and decomposition, ae^ 
celerated by the humidity of the atmosphere and ttie 
warmth of the climate, formed the moukt in which the 
trees at present covering it spread their roots and find 
their nourishment. 

The most t;onspicuous and picturesque object in con- 
nexion with the lake scenery is moua taint,, sacred or 
devoted mountain, which rises on the eastern shore, 
near the northern end. It is a beautiful, and in one 
direction appears almost a regular, cone, partially cov- 
ered with trees and bushes, even to its summit, whHe 
thef shining basaltic or volcanic rocks, occasionally ]^ro- 
jecting' through the cypress or pine-growing casuarina, 
add to the novel and agreeable diversity which its %ur8 
produces. The northern shore of the roto, or lake, of 
Maeva was'the favourite residence of many of the native 
kings'. Here, also, the chief who governed the island 
after the last visit of Captain Cook resided, and erected 
d house for Mai, or Omai, that he might be near him< 
Hie shores, and even the smooth surface of the lake 
itself, have been the scone of some of the most sanguis 
nary battles that have been fought between rival parties 
dh the island, or the people of Huahine and those of Rai- 
atea and Borabora. Near its margin, on a rising gromid, 
one of the largest artificial fortifications in the group 
still remains in a state of nearly entire preservation. 

But it is not so distinguished by any of these as by 
the vestiges of the ancient superstition of the island, 
which everywhere abound. Temples to the gods o| 
the water were erected on every point of land, and 
fainily maraes in almost every grove, while the exten^ 
sive national temple of Tane stood near the northern 
extremity of the lake, where the greater number of 
human sacrifices were offered, where the idols wer^^ 
usually kept, and the national religious assemblies con- 
vened. ' 

Every object around the lake, and every monument 
of art or labour, in the district of Maeva, bore maikft 
of its connexion with their ancient religion. I have 
often visited the ruins of the latge natioiud tem|^ at 



Tane, and the site of the house of OrO;^ and in my in- 
tercourse with the people of Maeva, at the meeting for 
inqinries, these wero frequent topics of conversation, 
as well as those matters more immediately connected 
with the introduction of Christianity and the advance- 
ment of educa^n. 

The multiplication of schools soon increased the de- 
mand lor books ; and though a number printed in Eimeo 
had been distributed, they were soon found inadequate 
to the necessities of the people. The great desire of 
aU classes for books hastened the completion of the 
speping-book alreadyin the press. 

1 have often been amused with the ingenuity and per- 
severance manifested by the natives in their endeavours 
to obtain a substitute for books. The bark of the papers 
mulberry was frequently beaten to a pulp, spread out on 
a.board, aiid wrought and' dried with great care, till it 
resembled a coarse sort of card. This was- sometimes 
cut into pieces about the size of' tibie leaves of a book ; 
and ^ipon ^ese, with a reed cut in the shape of a pe&» 
and immersed in red or purple vegetable die, the alpha- 
bet, syllabic^and reading lessons of the spelling-bode, 
and the Scripture extracts usually read in the school^ 
have been neatly and correctly copied. Sometimes the 
whole was accurately written on one broad sheet of 
paper hke native cloth, and, after the manner of the 
ancients, carefully rolled vpf except when used. This 
was often the only kind of book that the natives ih re- 
mote districts possessed ; and many families have, with- 
out any other lessons, acquired a proficiency that has 
enabled them to read at once a printed copy of the 
Scriptures. It has also gratified us, as indicative of the 
estimation in which the people held every portion of the 
Word of God, and their desire to possess it, to behoM 
them anxiously preserving even -the smallest piece of 
paper, and writing on it texts of the Scripture which 
they had heard in the place of worship. 

These detached scraps of paper containing the sacred 
texts were not, like the phylacteries of the Jews, bound 
on the forehead or attached to the border of the gar- 
ment, but carefully kept in a neat little basket. The 
possessor of such an envied treasure might often be 
seen sitting on the grass, with his little basket beside him^ 
reading to his compaiiions around these portions of th^ 
Scdptute. I have a number in the handwriting of Out 
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natives, some of which the}^ have brought to have tbem 
more fully explained, or to inquire what connexion they 
bore to parts with which they might be better acquainted 
Their use, however, was- superseded by the printing of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew^-*an edition of upwards, of 
two thousand copies of which was finished in less than 
eighteen months after our arrival in Huahine^ 

The people were anxious to receive them, and mult^ 
tudes thronged the place where they were preparing, 
for «ome time before they were ready. The district 
of Fa-re presented a scene strongly resembling that^ 
which Afareaitu had exhibited when the first portion 
of the sacred volume was printed there ; and many said 
they could not sleep, from the apprehension of not ob- 
taining a copy. As it was not easy to distribute thent 
to the greatest advantage, we determined to give, a 
copy to none bat such as could read ; but so importu- 
nate were many, that we could not abide by our resoliv 
tion. Sometimes those who were scholars induced 
their chii^fs to apply for a number of copies, guarantying 
their payment and their suitable appropriation. Prom 
this representation many were given to the different 
chiefs ; but we found it desirable afterward, in order to 
ensure the most advantageous distribution, to give 
only to those who we ourselves were satisfied could 
read. , 

Several blind persons applied at the different stations, 
earnestly soliciting books, stating that though they 
could not read, they could hear and remember as wett 
as those who could see.. To have denied to those suffer- 
ing natural darkness the means of obtaining spiritual 
light, when we had every reason to believe they were 
sincere in their expression of desire for it> would have 
been cruel; and we rejoice in having been honoured of 
Go4 to Communicate Ihe gospel, as the servants of 
Him who-^ 

*—— " from^thick filnur shall purge the viiual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day*** 

It is a pleasing fact, that in the South Sea islands, a 
number of. blind persons have not only had their under- 
standings enlightea^d by the perceptive parts of Scrip- 
ture truth^but that to many it has proved ** the light of 
Ufe^'' inore yaluahle thaa naiujral Ught» a^s the bojA ifi^ 
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more precious than the body, and eternity more in^)ort- 
ant than time. Some have died, and. we have reason 
to believe have entered those realms of day where night 
land darkness are unknown. 

One remarkable instance occurred during the year in 
which I left the islands. The native name of the indi- 
vidual to whom I allude was Hiro. He was the priest 
of one c^f the principal temples of Parea, in the lesser 
peninsula of the island, or Ruahine ilu He was a priest 
of Hiro, the god of plunderers and thieves; and, in per- 
fect accordance with the spirit of his office, was the 
captain or leader of a band of robbers, who spread ter- 
ror through the surrounding country. He was one of 
the first aiid roost determined opposers of Christianity 
in Huahine; reproaching its adherents^ defying the 
power,, and disclaiming the authority, of its Author. 
But, like Saul of Tarsus, he found it hard to resist. 

He was in the prime and vigour of manhood, being 
at the time between thirty and forty years of age. 
When the number of Christians increased in his neigh* 
bouriiood,' and the Sabbath-da^ was first publicly ob- 
served, in order to show his utter c<HiteQipt of Chris- 
'tian institutions, he determined to profane that day "in 
defiance of Jehovah.** He repaired for this purpose to 
some grounds in the neighbourhood of the temple, and 
engaged in erecting a fence ; but while thus employed, 
his career of impiety was suddenly arrested. The twig 
of a tree came in contact with his eyes ; almost instan,t 
blindness followed ; and, like Elymas, he was led home 
by his affrighted companions, who considered it a yisit- 
ution from the Almighty. 

I had frecjuent interviews, with him afterward, one 
in the precincts of his own temple, which I visited in 
company with Messrs. Bennet, Tyerman, and Barflf. 
His spirit was subdued : he subsequently became an 
humble, and, we trust, sincere disciple of that blessed 
Redeemer whom he had persecuted. He died trusting 
in the merits of Christ for acceptanoe with God the 
Father. The history of the conversion of the great 
apostle to the gentiles interested and affected him much ; 
and though the scales on his bodily eyes were not.re-^ 
moved, but his blindness continued until his death, which 
occurred iii 18S4, such wa» the impression which analogy 
of circumstances produced, that'when he presented hiog^ 
«elf for ba^ptiam, he desired to be cajyiedr|'<rdf^ ; 
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OttMT insUiices of ^Mritoal illamiiistioii mbUt 
rf p ^ffiy BOW exist bodi m tbt Society and SandwicB 
tadwh, in reference to i nd i fk hia ls saffering ooe of tbe 
aioet distressiiig and hopelees privations to wlui^ lut;- 
■unity is exposed. Some of our most interesting con- 
▼ersations wrth die natives have been with soch. " My 
eyes,^ said a blind man one day to Bfr. Williams, ** be- 
Imld no attracttre objects when I am engaged in prayer, 
or hearing the Word of God ; and yet my heart wantes, 
and my thoughts are often engaged on other snbiects. 
My eyes see not another man's property, dEc. ; and yet, 
when I hear it spcdien of, my heart covets it. The ob- 
jects tlmt tempt others to sin are unseen by me ; but 
my imagination creates objects of sin, ii^ch often oc- 
CQpy my thoughts.^ 

llie eiq>erience of Bartimeos LaJana, a native of the 
Sandwich Islands, is also remarkably interee^ng and 
satisfactory. Blindness is not more common among 
the Polynesians . than* with the inhabitants of other 
countries ; yet there are numbers of aged persons who 
have lost their sight ; and the influence of tluit Sjrmpathy 
viliich this affliction always awakens in a Christian 
losom, is now excited in the natives themselves, though 
fbrmerfythe blind were objects of neglect and ridicule. 
There is now connected with the missionary station at 
Bunaama, or Burder's Point, a Uind man, who coidd 
repeat correctly half the Gospel by John, very soon after 
it was printed. 

Wheii we have been distributing the Scriptures, two 
or three fine boys or girls have come, begging for copies,, 
though they could not read*-assuring us they were 
learning ; and, when they have failed, they have en- 
treated that we would write th6ir names on the books, 
and reserve them till they were able to read. To our 
satisfaction, in this request they have often been join<»i 
by their parents, who haVe offered payment for the 
copies. We have usually complied with their wishes,, 
and have witnessed the mo«t entire con&dence on their 
part, as it regarded the ultimate accomplishment of their 
wishes, when once their names have been written. 

In Huahine it was necessary to select some public 
p!ace for the distr^tionof the books; the school-room 
was flxcd upon, and, on the day appointed, the place 
W4s actual^ thronged until the copies were expended. 
lu th6ir apiuication at our own houses, we found it un^ 
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possMe to restrain tlie people ; l^ey filled oiir yards and 
gardens, and throng^ every window, sometimes to such 
a degree that one of the missionaries, Mr. BickneU, 
found it necessary to fasten the lower doors and win- 
dows of his house, and retire to the chamber. The 
natives then procured long bamboo-canes, and, fastening 
their measure of oil, the price of ti^e book, to one en^ 
lifted it up to the window. Mr^ Bickii^ell was so influr 
enc&d by the ingenuity and determination of the conr 
trivance, that he distributed a number of copies, by fixing 
them in a slit or notch in the «nd of the cane presented 
at his window. . >'' ' ^ 

Wheathe edition issuedirom the press in Huahine; 
the proportion for Raia^ea, Tahaa, and Bprabora was 
sent to the missionaries residing In these p^es ; but 
^e supply was too small, and irambers of the disap- 
pointed individuals, supposing they should find a greater 
abundance at Huahine, came, when the wind ¥^as fair, 
twenty or thirty miles in their canoes/, several of which 
were such small and fragile barks as quite astonished 
us. I was really surprised ^ the temerity of the indi- 
Tiduds who had committed themselves to the mercy, of 
the waves of the largest ocean in the world, in the holf: 
lowed trunk of a tree, twelve or twenty feet long ; tfa^ 
sides of which, when the men were in it, were not more 
than four or five inches above the surface of the Wai<nr« 

It would be too much to sui^se that they were all 
influenced by the highest motives, in the desire they 
thus manifested for the sacred volume ; but while some 
probably sought it only as an article of property in higk 
and general esteem, others were undoubtedly actuated 
by a conviction that it was able to make them wise unta 
salvation, through faith Which is in Christ Jesus. 

The intoosity of ardour manifested by many at first 
has, as might be expected, subsided:, still the Scriptures 
are earnestly sought, and highly prized^ by a great portion 
of the adult popiJation. 

The whole of the New Testament has* been transr 
lated and printed, not indeed in a uniform volume, but 
in detached portions, which many of the natives ^v« 
bound up toge^ier. Separate portions of the Old Teti- 
tamenthave also been translated, and some of the bookt 
are printed ; it is to be hoped that a uniform edition off 
the Bible willt at nn^ very distant period, he eirctilattd 
flonoiig the people. Whether or n«t any of tha tsjpo&p 
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phal books will ever assume a Polynesian dress, it is 
uipossible to say, but at present it is improbable. 

The dialects spoken by the tribes inhabiting the dif- 
isrent groups in the South Sea, being strictly analogous 
to each other, it was hoped that the Tahitian translation 
of the Scriptures would have answered for the whole ; 
there is, however, reason to fear that distinct transla- 
tions win be necessary, not only for the. Sandwich 
Islands, the Marquesas, and Tongatabu, but also for the 
Hervey Islands, which are not more than 600 or 700 
miles distant from the Society Isles. So strong a re- 
semblance, however, exists between the dialects, that 
the Tahitian translation will require only slight varia- 
tions, the idioms and structure of the language being, 
in all their distinguishing features, the same. 

When ^he uncultivated nature of the language into 
which the' Scriptures have been translated is conSdered, 
connected with the remembrance that it is only by the 
labours of the missionaries that itiias been within the 
last few years reduced to a system, and employed in a 
written form, it cannot be expected that these books^ 
more than any other first translations, should be alto- 
getiier 'faultless. The knowledge of the missionaries 
fiiemselves in the language, notwithstanding thirty 
years' attention to it, is constantly increasing ^ and, 
compared with future translations which their sue* 
cessors or well-educated natives may make, the present 
will, perhaps, appear imperfect. Nevertheless; froni 
the qualifications of the translators, their unquestion- 
able integrity , and united patient attention to the prepa- 
ration of every work, I believe the only imperfections 
that may be found will^ refej to minor points of style 
in idiom or language. Some of the missiojiaries excel 
in acquaintance wi& the original languages, others with 
the native dialect, and every copy is^ inspected by all, 
before going to the press. 

The year 1819 is also distinguished in the annals of 
the South Sea islanders j by the administration of the 
rite of* baptism to the first Christian converts in the 
islands. Pomare and otbelrs made a profession of Ghrisr 
tianity.in 1813; names were written down; the change 
became general during the san^e yoar^ persecution 
raged with violence in 1814; tha inhabitants of Tahiti 
and Eimeo embraced: the ^rospel in 1815, and those of 
t\ie Tem^inmg group in 1^16 ; and it certauily af^ars 
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singular that none should have been baptized until 1619. 
This delay, howeyer, did not arise from any doubts in 
the minds of the missionaries as to the nature of the 
ordinance itself, thd pro|>er suti^cts of it, or the man- 
ner in which it was to be administered; on all these 
points they were agreed. It arose fVom a variety of 
circumstances, peculiar in their kind, local in their in- 
^fluence, and such as they could neither foresee nor 
control. 

At first, their continuance and thei> existence were 
Very uncertain, in. consequence of the efforts pf the 
idolaters, and the war that foUbwed; afterward the 
conduct of the king, who, on his first profession, they 
would not have hesitated to baptisee, was such' as to 
induce them to fear^ that his baptism would injure the 
Christian cause among the peojde ; and,subsequei|lly, 
as they were on the point of separating and forming 
distinct stations, it was thought best to defer it tiU they 
should have entered upon the fields of their permanent 
Jiabour, where they hoped to gather around them icon- 
gregations of tronverts, administer the rite of tetptisDi, 
and form Christian churches. ^ 

iThe missionaries considered the proper subjects for 
the ordinance to be those who profess^ their faith in 
Christ as the only Saviour, and the children of such 
individuals : but considerable difficulty was experienced 
in determining what the moral or religious^ualifications 
of the adults ou^ht to be, and the connexion that should 
exist between their baptism and admission to the com- 
munion. Although we read difierent authors on the 
subject, their views were seldom altogether adapted to 
onr circumstances, and I believe we derived but htt^e 
real assistance from any. / . 

We desired to bow only to the authority oi Scripture^ 
and to follow tmphcitly its directions. We considered 
our circumstances by no means dissinjilar tor those or 
the individuals for whose guidance the directions of 
Scripture were primarily given. Having the com mission 
of our Lord to his disciples for our warrant, and the 
conduct of his appstles in the execution of it f6r- our 
model, we hope w« have been enabled to proceed ac- 
cording to the Divine will, and jn such.a manner as to 
secure the approbation of the Christian churches by 
which we had been sent to preach Christ. among im 
i|eBtil§s^ "iOor situation at tlus tiogie we r^[«|i(to<l iub 
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most critical, and our procedure in this respect sock 
as, if was presumed, would hare an important beann^^ 
on future generationsb 

Happily, however, for ns, and for all placed in aimflar 
circunutances, the tenns of the commission are unequiT- 
ocal and explicit ; and we could not but perceive, that 
by the same warrant, in virtue of which we preached 
the gospel, and, as the word is rendered in the Tahitian, 
proselyted those among whom we laboured, we were 
also liomid to baptize in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy GfaosU The intimate connexion 
between the administration of this rite by the apostles, 
and the reception of the gospel on the part of tbose to 
whom they preached, also ctmvmced us of the deeogn 
of our Lord, that it should follow the bdief in the tea- 
limony concerning him, which we were commissiwied 
to deliver. Hence,^it was regarded as our duty to bap- 
tize those who desired to become the disciples of Christ, 
as well as to instruct them concerning his wilL 

We did not apprehend that there was any spiritual 
virtue or efficacy connected with, or contained in, ba^ 
tism, nor did we consider mjr spiritual blessings com- 
municated by it, much less 'that most important of- all, 
the (me thing needful— ^a regeneration of the heart It 
aj^ared designed, by the great Head of the church, to 
occupy, in the dispensation of the New Testament, tiiat 
{dace which circumcision did in the Old. The acts of 
aesiring and receivings baptism, on the part of the sub- 
ject of it, were viewed as a public and solemn renun- 
ciation of paganism, and a declaration of .discipledup 
with Christ; and the circumstance of baptism was' re- 
garded as constituting the grand, puUic, and open line 
of demarkation between the idolatrous and the thus 
^Darated or Christian portions of the conmiunity. 
VHiile we thus felt oureK^ves bound to bsq^tize( those 
who, like the Ethiopian eunuch, smd those to whom 
Philip preached in Samaria, professed thm belief in the 
Saviour, and the grand truths of the Christian system, 
we also felt that it was desirable to receive suitable 
evidMice of the sincerity of such profession. 

As to the degree of evidence that should be required, 
Ihere was. a considerable difference of ofMuion. A few 
ot our number supposed thkt no adults should receive 
this initiatory rite but such as there was every reason 
to be|iev0 were regenerated pers<M)s; awl that a general 
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b^ef in the testimony that Christ was the Saviour of 
men, and adesire to receiye farmer instruction, however 
sincei^ it might be, should be accompanied with an «k- 
perienc<^ of tha^ change of heart which these truths, 
under the special influences of the Holy Spirit, aie 
adapted to produce ; and, in short, that such only abouUI 
be baptized as would be at once unhesitatingly admitted 
to the Lord's Supper. . 

The majority, however, of the missionaries were of 
opinion that the ordinances were t&taUy distinct, smd 
that, though it was proper that eveiy chorclwnemfoer 
should have been baptized, yet it did not follow that 
every one who had received such rite was thereby ad-» 
mitted to church-fellowship/ Satis&ctory evidence oi 
sincerity in belief that Jehoyah was the true God, and 
Jesus Christ the only Saviour, was considered, a suffi* 
cient warrant for its administration to those who. jre- 
quiredit. v 

No one, however, at any time desired to exercise 
nndue influence over the opinions .of his coadjutinrs ; 
and, although uiiifonfnity was desirable, we did not think 
it important to sacrifice miich for oneness of Hsentiment 
or practice in thi^ respect. After repeated and prayer** 
fttl deliberation, tecognising, and aiming to act upon, 
the broad and libera^ principles upon which the institu^ 
tion under whose patronage we laboured wa» founded, 
it was mutually agreed that each missionary should, in 
his. own station, pursue that course whic^ appeared to 
him most in accordance with the declarations of Scrip- 
ture. 

In two of the stations, or perhaps three^ the mission- 
aries have baptized those only whom they had reasottio 
bebeve had been baptized by the Holy Ghost, and were 
Christians in the strictest sense of Uie term; the chil«> 
dren of such persons they also bs^tized. ' In the other 
stations, the missionaries have administered this rite to 
aQ whom tiiey had reason to believe sincere in profes* 
sion of discipleship, without requiring evklenee of their 
having -experienced a decisive spiritual change. In this 
respect some slight difference pevailed ; ^but on every, 
other point there has been perfect uniformity in their 
proceedings. 

The "first public baptism that occurred in the islands^ 
took place in the Roval Mission Chapel at Papaoa, ia . 
Tahiti, on tibte 16th M Jidy, 1619. Pooare, ihe Mngjoi 



the islaodf wis the indmdicd to whom, in the midst of 
what, tat a few yewis before, had been a acofl^, igno- 
rant, obstinate^ cnid, and idolatrous jiatioo, that rite 
wwM administered. It was the Sabbath-day. The con- 
m|^ion in the chapel, though less numerous than 
donng the senrices of the previous week, amounted to 
between four and fire thousand. The sutyect of dis* 
course was appropriate. Matt, xxviii. 18-20. At ^le 
close of the sermons tti^ missionaries gathered round 
the central pulpit ; the ceremony commenced with sing- 
ing. Mr. Bicknell, one of the missionaries who had 
arrived in the Duff, implored the Divine blessing, and 
then, assisted by Mr. Henry, the only other senior mis- 
sionary at Tahiti, poured the water on his head^ bap- 
tizing him ''ill the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.^* The venerable missionary then 
addressed the king, not without agitation, yet with firm- 
ness, " entreating him to walk worthy of his high pro- 
fession in the conspicuous station he held before angels, 
men, and God himself." Mr. Henry addressed the 
people, and Mr. Wilson imf^red the Divine benedic- 
tien, that what had been done on earth might be ratified 
in hearen. 

Although the M^isequent conduct of Pomare was a 
matter of the deepest regret to his best friends, yet 
there was something in the ceremony unusually impo^ 
sihg; and the emotKHis associated with it must have 
been intense and interesting, especially to the two elder 
niissionaries, who had perforined the rite. He had been 
identified with the chief events of their lives ; upwards 
of two-and-twenty years had rolled by. since the provi- 
dence of €rod first brought them acquainted with him on 
the shores of Matavai ; and in connexion with that in- 
terview, which memory would probacy present in strong 
and vivid colours on this occasion^ they perhaps recol- 
lected the Ofdnion formed of him by the humane com- 
mander of the DuS^ that he appeared the last person 
Mkely to receive the gospel. Yet amid the thickest dark- 
ness that had ever veiled their prospects, in him the 
first cheering ray of dawning light had broken upon 
them :. he was their first convert ; in every difficulty, he 
had been their steady friend ; in every labour, a ready 
coadjutor; and had now plibUcly professed that his 
faith was grounded on that rock whereon their own was 
fixed, and his hopes, with theirs, derived from one com- 
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mon-^ source. What intense and mingled hopes and 
fears must have pervaded their hearts! what hallowed 
joy must they have felt in anticipation of his being with 
them an heir of immortality, chastened with appalling, 
and not ungrounded feal;^, that after aU he might b^ome 
a'cast-away! 

Numbers, both adults and children, were subsequently 
baptized in the windward islands ; but it was not until 
some months after that the ordinance was dispensed to 
any in the leeward or Society group. 

It was in Huahine that the first from among those 
who had renounced paganism in; the leeward i^ands 
were thus initiated into the outward church of 0(urist« 
Huahine was a new station, iuid few of the inhabitantSi 
when we landed, knew much more of Christianity thai^ 
its, name. Fifteenmonths had elapsed since our arrival, 
and during that period, among a people who had eveiT 
thing to leam, we had made thedoctrines and general 
precepts of the gospel the topics of our discourses. 
Many of them now came forwaid, declaring their desire 
to become the disciples of the Saviour, to -make a jMiblitf 
profession of faith iii him byteptism, and to Beek in* 
stiruction in all his will. We found that, had we been 
so disposed, we could no longer defer the xite» witk 
regard at least to some who applied. / - . 

Anxious that it should be on their part a jreasonafalei 
act, and that, before being received, it should be nndei^ 
stood, we proposed to meet one afternoon every week 
with those who desired to be baptized. At this meeting 
we endeavoured to instruct them in the origin, nature, 
design, and subjects of the ordinance, together with tlM 
duties of those who. should receive it. There waa^ao 
wish on our part to baptize by stratagem, as some of 
die popish missionaries have done, but w<^ sought to 
make the people well acquainted with the matter in all 
ite bearii^. — ^At the first weekly assemblies, between 
twenty and thirty of the most promising of the converts 
attended; afterward the numberd exceeded four or five 
hundred. » 

In the instructions given, the Scriptures, and the 
Scriptures onfy, were our guide ; and we endeavoured 
to inculcate the doctrine as we foimd it there, and aa If 
it had never been controverted. Our warrant for its ad* 
jfninistration we derived from our Lord's commission to 
^e first missionaries, which was also our own* In its 
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ahip or prasriytisni to the ChristiaB faith ; desigiied ^to 
teach onto all their moral defilement in the si^bl of Ciod, 
and their need of Hat wadiiiig of regeneration and 
apiritoal porification which it ignrathFely signified. 

The AitieB of thooe who deared it were also inod- 
cated, and the neceeaity that existed not ody lor their 
lemnciation of erery open idolatroiis inractice, and at- 
tBHtion to inBtnictioninthepnnciide8,biit a depcMtment 
aeooidanl witil the preo^its of C^uistianity, in the con- 
spicBOOs sitiiation m wfalcfa this rery act would place 
tMn before those by whom they were surrounded. 
We also infonned them that it appeared to os from the 
ac riplu re thai the ordinance was designed for believOTS 
and their dnldien, and therefore directed that, as they 
deamd ^em to be favoo^t up in the Christiai faiths 
tiwysiMMid dedicate them to Jeboirah, the Father, Son, 
Mid IMy Spirit, by bi^^tiam. It was ioond necessary, 
at the same time* plainly to cantian them agamst vasp^ 
posing Umte was in baptism any thing meritorious, or 
mt acooont of ^vi^ch they would receive any special 
blessing finom God, oth^ than that which woold follow 
general obedience to his Word. This was the more 
reqiusite,^as there was reascm to ai^rehend tfaat^ from 
the influenee of a system in which strict observance of 
zites and ceremonies, without regard to motive or moral 
doracter, was all' that was necessary, they might rest 
satisfied widi having received the mere external declara>~ 
lory rite. We also endeavoured carefully to avoid hold- 
ing out any prospect of distinction or temporal advan- 
tage, as an inducement to the people to aj^ly for baptism ; 
but constancy and plainly represented its observance as 
only an act of obedience to him whom they profossed 
to desire for their .Master and their Loid, and who had 
promised that his people should be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost. - 

This weekly meeting was designed to answer another 
porpose, that of affording us the means of judging of the 
sincerity of the candidates, as w^ as- of imparting to 
them necessary instruction. After several months had 
been occupied in devoting ooe ai^emoon in the wedfiio 
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their instruction, it was deemed proper to baptize a 
number of the candidates, and two of their children. 

It was now necessary to determine upon the mode : 
this had never appeared to us a very important part of 
the matter. We should not have objected to immerse 
any individuals who had themselves desired it. But as 
the Scriptures are not decisive on this point, and.though 
it is stated that Philip and the eunuch went down to 
the water, or into the water, yet it was not in this"act« 
but in the application of water in the name of the Trinity, 
that we considered baptism to consist : in such applica- 
tion, it is not stated that the eunuch was immersed. . 
Hence we did not explain this, or other pas(sage9 of 
similar import,- as signifying immersion — and eense^ 
quently the converts did~ not desire it. But had one of 
our own number thought it proper to have administered 
this rite by immersion, I do not think we should haiFe 
said he acted wrong in so doing. In this respect, how- 
ever, ther^ was no difference of opinion, and conse- 
quently a perfect uniformity of practice prevailed. Witit 
regard to the other modes, we did not think it was very 
material whether we poured or sprinkled the elemeat 
upon the individual. 

The 12th of September, 1819, was fixed for the bap- 
tisni of the drst cimverts in Huahine. It was ala» 
the Sabbath. A suitable discourse was delivered in tbi 
morning to a numerous congregation who thronged the 
chapeL Mr. Davies, being the senior missionary at the 
station, officiated, assisted by Mr. Barff and myself. , 

The climate in the ISouth Sea islands is remarkably 
fine, the weather warm, the streams abundant, and the 
waters clear as crystal ; and, had We been disposed to 
perform the service in the open air, under the shade of 
a spreading grove, we had every facility for so doing. 
The converts might have been led into the river, ^md, 
standing on the bank or in the stream ourselves, we 
might have applied its waters to their persons, using the 
words 'prescribed. On such occasions, the most de^ 
lightful scenes of which it is possible for imagination to 
conceive would have been presented ; scenes similar, 
perhaps, to those often witnessed in the days of tht 
apostles ; and for the sake of effect, and the associatioai. 
they would have awakened, I have sometimes for a 
inoment wished we had. But the wish has only been 
Biomentary ; for, whatever might have been the im- 

Vol. III.— B 
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pression of such a scene, or the emotions enkmdled, 
tiiey would not have been attended with any yahiable 
practical result. On the present, therefore, and every 
subsequent occasion, the rite was administered before 
the whole congre^tion in the place of worship. 

During the ordinary morning service, the approved 
candidates sat in front of the pulpit. At its close, they 
kept their places, and, after imploring the Divine bless- 
ing upon the service, we proceeded to its performance. 
Their profession of faith in Christ, and desire to be in- 
structed in his Word had been received at a preceding 
meeting ; and it was only necessary now, after a short 
address to the whole, to ask the name of each adult, and 
the parents the names of their children. This Mr. 
Davies did, — beginning with Mahine, the principal he- 
reditary chieftain of the island. Having received his 
reply, Mr.. Davies immersed his hand in a vessel of 
water whicli Mr. Barff or myself held by his side, and 
then, holding his hand over the crown or forehead of 
the chief, while the water from his hand flowed or fell 
upon Maiiine^s head, Mr. Davies pronounced aloud, with 
distinctness and solemnity, Mahine e tapape du vau ia oe 
i te ioa o te Medua, -e o te Tamaidi, e o te Varua maitai : 
^ Mahine, I apply water to you in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.^ Re- 
peating the same words, and' applying the water in the 
same manner to every individual, he proceeded to bap- 
tize the whole number, who kept their seats during the 
ceremony. 

Mahine Was not baptized first because he was the 
king of the island, but because he was one of the earliest 
converts, and had been most diligent in his attention 
and consistent in deportment. We were careful to 
^void giving any preference to rank and station simply 
as such ; and, on the present occasion, we beheld Hautia, 
the governor of the island, and others of high rank, sit- 
ting by Ihe side of the humblest peasants of the land. 
In reference to civil or poUtical station, we always in- 
culcated the requirements of the gospel, that all should 
render honour to whom honour is due, invariably pre- 
senting a suitable example of the most respectful 
behaviour to individuals of rank or distinction. But' in 
the Church of God, and in the participatio|i of the 
privileges of Christianity, we as invariably taught that 
all were brethren, that there was no precedence derived 
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from worldly exaltation, that one only was our Lord and 
King, the Saviour himself. This principle we were 
happy to see recognised by themselves on this occasion, 
as some of the principal chiefs sat at the lowest encl. 

The word lapape, used in the first instance, was that 
which appeared the^most suitable, as we were anxious 
to divest the rite of every thing extraordinary or mys- 
terious. The signification of the word is to apply^ 
water, without expressing the precise^ mode of applica- 
tion. They have no word answering to the term haptiz^g^ 
as now understood in the English language, though they 
have distinct words for sprinkUng, pouring, bathing, 
plunging, &c., but_we considered the simple applicatioh 
of water to approach nearer to the original word baptislB^ 
than either of these ; and it seemed so appropria^ as 
to render it unnecessary to introduce any other. Sul>- 
sequently, however, our opinions changed, and we 
adopted the original word, which in Tahitian is writt^ 
ba-pa-tuzo, and used only to signify this sa^ed rite. 
We have thus left it as we found it, leaving the Scrip- 
ture to speak its own language, without limiting it to 
what we suppose its peculiar signification. 

The water was not sprinkled on the face with force ; 
the sign of the cross was not made, nor was water 
poured on the head from any vessel ; but, taking one 
hand from the vessel containing the water, and holding 
it dver the individual, we allowed so much Water as was 
held in or attached to the hand, to fall upon the crown 
or forehead of the baptized, pronouncing, at the same 
time, the name^ and the wordi$ prescribed in the 
gospels. 

Some difficulty was experienced with regard to the 
names, as many of the natives, especially the chieli^ 
have a number ; some of ofilce, others hereditary, and 
not a few intimately connected with their former idol- 
atry, or its abominable institutions. It was not thought 
desirable that they should assume a new name on 
receiving baptism, or that it should interfere with any 
name of office, station, or hereditary title that might 
appertain unto them. But every blasphemous, idol- 
atrous, or impure name (and those of some of the Areois 
and piriests were so to a most affecting degree), we 
recommended should be discontinued, that they should 
select those names by which, in future, they would wish 
to be designated. A few of the adults chose foreign, 
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and in general scriptural names, for themselves or their 
children. 

This produced a considerable change in their language. 
Formerly, all names were descriptive of some event or 
quality — as Fanauao, day-born, Fanaupo, night-bom, 
Mataara, wakeful or bright-eyed, Matamoe, sleepful or 
heavy-eyed, Paari, wise, or Matauore, fearless, &c. A 
number of terms were now introduced, as Adamu Adam, 
Noa NoaJ), Davida David, leremia Jeremiah, Hezekia 
Hezekiah, lacoba James, loane John, Petero Peter, &c. 
l¥ith ho other signification than being the names of the 
persons .^ 

With regard to infants, we only baptized those whose 
parents, one or both, were themselves baptized, and 
^ho desired thus to dedicate their children to Godj and 
engaged to train them in the principles of Christianity ; 
and then we only baptized infants, unless the children 
of more advanced years understood the nature of the 
ordinance, and themselves desired to make, by this act, 
a public profession of their discipleship to Christ, and 
their wishes to be instructed in his Word. 

Sometimes the infant was held in the «arms of its 
parent, who stood up while the rite was administered; 
at other times, and I believe invariably during subse- 
quent years, we have taken the child in the left arm, 
and baptized it with the right hand. Whenever any of 
oar own children have been baptized, we have brought 
them to the chapel, and have performed the ceremony 
at the same time and in the same way as with the 
natives ; that they might perceive . that in this respect 
there was no difference between us. 

The baptism of infants has certainly been among our 
most interesting religious exercises. It was generally 
performed afker morning service on the Sabbath, We 
usually addressed a short and affectionate exhortation 
to the parents, enforcing their responsibility and duty 
towards the dear children they were thus offering ; not 
indeed as an innocent child was formerly offered in 
sacrifice to senseless idols, or to a criiel imaginary deity, 
but to be trained up in the nurture and admonition of 
that Divine Parent who has said, "I love them that 
love n)e, and those that seek me early shall find me.'' 

I have been sometimes almost overwhelmed on be- 
hQlding the intensity of mingled feeling with which 
three or four smiling infants have been brought by their 
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respective parents to the rustic baptismal font. I hare 
fancied, in the strohsly expressive countenances of the 
parents, the emotioi^ of gratitude, and the ray of hope 
and anticipated joy in the future progress of the childy 
when it should exhibit the effects of that inward change 
of which this was the outward sign. 

In strong and distressing contrast with sensations of 
this hallowed and delightful kind, I have supposed the 
memory of far different acts in which, as parents, many 
of them had been engaged, has remained ; I have sup* 
posed that recollection has presented the winning look 
of conscious innocence, which some dear babe has cast 
upon them, or the plaintive cry which from its Usping 
tongue 0rst broke upon their ears, but which was un- 
heeded, and they monstrously committed cool, inhuman 
murder — when they should have cherished the.tenderest 
and softest sensibilities of the human bosom : I believe 
this has not been in my imagination only. The feeling 
depicted in the humane and Christian parent's couqp 
tenance, suffused with tears, has often been an index 
of no common inward agitation. Subsequent conveiw 
sation has confirmed the fact ; and many have brought 
their childreD to present them unto God in baptisii|« 
who, while idolaters, had more than once or twice been 
guilty of the barbarous crime of infant murder. This 
practice is abolished ; and, instead of shameless murderi 
or pagan ^orifice, the parents now delight to bring their 
infants to the Christian sanctuary, and thus dedicate 
them to God. 

I have been often tather agreeably surprised at the 
anxiety of the pare.nts to have their children baq;)tized. 
Without inquiring into the origin of this solicitude,! 
believe it is not confined^to the inhabitants of the South 
Sea islands, and is certainly not unpleasant to behold. 
I recollect at one time the parents of three children 
came with considerable earnestness, and requested me 
to baptize their infants, rslther earlier than I thought it 
should be done. It was not at Huahine, and the miS« 
sionary under whose care the station was more par- 
ticularly placed was absent ; I therefore proposed to 
defer it tiU his arrival. They pressed me not to decline; 
and one of them stated as a reason, that her child had 
been ill, and she "was afraid it would die before it had 
been baptized, '' Suppose,'' I repHed, ** that it shouUi 
jOOtt know that the child will not lose thereby. No 
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persons will be admitted to heaven simply because they 
nave been baptized, nor will any be excluded therefrom 
merely because they have not/'-r-" Yes," answered the 
mother, " I know that ; yet I do not feel satisfied now 
H^but when it has been baptized, my mind will becoine 
easier." I could not reproVe her ; I endeavoured, how- 
ever, to impress upon her mind the conviction, that the 
ordinance, though a duty, did not itself confer any spir- 
itual benefit, and relieved her mind by informing her 
that I would baptize the child at the close of the evening 
service. 

In the preceding detail, I have perhaps been mone 
prolix and minute than the importance of th)S subject 
may appear to demand ; I have been influenced by a 
desire to give that, information, relative to our proceed- 
ings in this respect, . to the friends of missions in 
general, and to the patrons of the South Sea mission in 
particular, to which, from the interest they have taken, 
and the support they have afforded, I have , considered 
them justly entitled, and which 1 cannot but hope will 
be satisfactory. 

Although I have only given .the proceedings of one 
station, I believe that, with the exception of some of 
the missionaries baptizing only such adults as they con- 
sider to be true Christians, and eligible for church« 
fellowship, the ministration has been uniform in all. 
With us, those were baptized who made a credible pro- 
fession of belief in Christ, and a desire to become his 
disciples, without any immediate view to church-fellow-* 
ship, which we considered a subsequent measure. 

An address on the nature of baptism, and the duties 
of those who had received it, was printed after the first 
administration, and widely circulated, apparency with 
good effect. The weekly meeting for instructing those 
who desired baptism W£is continued, and the first disr 
pensing of that Ordinance produced an astonishing effect 
upon the people. Multitudes who had heretofore been 
indifferent now appeared in earnest about religion, and 
the number who attended our preparatory n^eeting soon 
amounted to four hundred. Those who had been bap- 
tized, alsop in general attended. 

A state of religious feeling, such as I nev«r witnessed 
elsewhere, and equal to aiiy accounts of revivals in 
America or other parts, of which I ever read, now pre- 
vailed, not bidy in Huahine, but in the other missionary 
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«taUons. The schools and jneetings were punctually 
itnd regularly attended. The inhabitants of remote dia*- 
tricts came and tpok' up their abode at the missionary 
settlement'; and nothing could repress the ardour of the 
peo{^e in what appeared to us their search after the 
means of obtaining the Divine favour. - Often have we 
been aroused at b]*ekk.of day, by persons coming to 
inquire what they must do to be saved— how they might 
obtain the forgivene^ of their sins, and the favour of 
God ; expressing their desires to become the people of 
God, and to renounce every practice contrary to Chris- 
tian consistency. 

Many were undoubtedly influenced by a desire of bap- 
tism ; this had introduced a new distinction, which, not- 
withstanding our endeavours to prevent it, they probably 
thought must confer some temporal or spiritual advan- 
tage on those who received it. But with others it was 
npt so, as the event has satisfactorily proved: many 
wfho at this time were awakened to an extraordinary 
Irreligious concern have ever since remained steadfast 
in their principles, and uniform in the practice of every 
Christian virtue. We now felt more than ever the 
responsibility of out situation, and were afraid lest we 
should discourage, and throw a stumbling-block in the 
way of those who were sincerely inquiring after God. 
Yet we felt no less apprehension lest we should be the 
means of encouraging desires, and cherishing the delu- 
sive hopes of such as were either deceiving themselves 
or others, and, under cover of seeking the favour of 
God, were actually pursuing that which they imagined 
would improve their temporal condition, or add to their 
respectability in society. Some who had been baptized 
we found it necessary to admonish, lest they should 
rest satisfied with the attainments already made, and 
neglect the more important considerations. . 

In the interesting and critical duties now devolving 
upon us, we endeavoured to act with caution, taking 
the Word.oi God for our directory^ and bearing in mind 
at the same time the peculiar circumstances of the 
people ; avpiding precipitancy in our public measures : 
so that if we erred, it might be on the side of careful- 
ness. The everlasting welfare of the people was our 
only object ; this we considered would not eventually 
su&r, whatever might be the effect of withholding bap- 
tism from those who might be proper subjects (QriU JBuit 
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\fy administering this rite to those who sought it ftom 
improper motives, should it render them satisfied l¥ith 
the sign, instead of the Divine influence signified, we 
might become accessory to their fatal delusion. 

Under the .influence of these impressions, we were,^ 
perhaps, led to defer the rite of baptism to those who 
applied for it longer than we ought to have done ; and 
I nave known many who have been candidates upwards 
of one or two years. Their views of the doctrine have 
been in general correct, in their conduct there has been 
nothing unchristian or immoral, and they have uniformly- 
expressed their desires to become the trpe ^sciples of 
Christ ;' but during that period we have not baptized 
them, merely because we have apprehended they did 
aot feel the necessity of that purification of heart of 
which baptism is only the external sign. When we 
ftrst administered that ordinance, we had no idea of the 
natives thronging in such numbers to receive it, and 
eensequently had not deliberated on the term of that 
pobation which we afterward deemed it desirable to 
nMitute. 



CHAPTER 11. 

_ state of the people— Extensiw prevalence of a eerere epidemie — 
fOrmet diseases in Ciie islands comparatiTely few and mild— Priests tbe 
fsaeral physiciana-^NaliTe practice of physic— Its intimiueeonnexion with 
aoreery-^Gods of the healing art— The toabu, or broken back— Insanity-— 
Native warm-bath— Ocalists-r-Sargery— Setting a broken neck or back— 
fhe operation of trepan — Native remedies superseded by European medieina 
— Ne«d~of a more i^undant sapply— Former cruelty towards the sick— Par- 
ricide— Present trMtment of invalids— Death of Messrs. Tessier and Bick- 
neil^Dying charge to the people— Missiooary respmisila^ty. 

The same interesting state of the people by which the 
eiOBe.of 1849 had been distinguished marked the com- 
mencement of 1820. Never were our direct missionary 
labohrs more arduous and incessant ; and yet during no 
period of our residence there were they more delightfuL 
yfe beheld indeed the isles waiting for the laws and in-' 
•titutions of Messiah, and felt that we had been sent to a 
people emphatically prepared- of the Lp^d, made wilUng 
ID th» day of his power. 
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, The inhabitants of the remote districts which we had 
periodically visited were many of them no longer satifr- 
fied with an opportunity for conversation on religions 
subjects once a week, but came and built their houses 
in the neig[hbourhood of Fa-re. We recommended those 
who remained to do the same ; and soon after the annual 
meetings in May, they so far complied as to render it 
unnecessary for us to visit these stations. 

One spacious chapel was opened in the latter end of 
April, on which occasion I read a translation of the 
sixth chapter of the second book of Chronicles, and 
afterward preached from the sixth verse. Our mis- 
sionary meeting was remarkably well attended, and the 
subscriptions proportionably liberal ; they amounted fo 
between three and four thousand gallons of oil, besides 
cotton and other trifling articles.' 

In the midst of this delightful state of things, the sta- 
tions were visited with a distressing epidemic, which 
spread through the whole group of islands, and proved 
fatal to many of the people. . It was a kind of influenz^ 
affecting the lungs and throat ; many attacked with it 
lost their voice. We suffered in common with the pQO-< 
pie, and I was obliged to relinquish all public duty for 
some weeks. This kind of calamity has been frequently 
experienced in the islands since they have been the 
resort of foreign shipping, though we are not aware that 
it prevailed before. A kind of dysentery appeared after 
the visit of Vancouver's ship, whichcalled at the islands 
in 1790 : this proved fatal to a vast portion of the popu- 
lation. In the year 1800 the Britannia, a London vessel, 
anchored at Taiarabu. Two seamen absconded, and a 
disease followed, less fatal, but very distressing, and 
more extensive, as scarcely an individual escaped. 

These diseases have generally passed through the 
islands from the east to the west, in the direction of the 
trade-winds. After the above appeared among the 
people, it was for some months confined to the wind- 
ward islands ; and so general was its prevalence, that 
Pomare one day said to Mr. Nott, " If this had been a^ 
fatal or killing disease, like that from Vancouver's ship, 
no individual would have survived." 

As it began to subside, a canoe called Harecdno arrived 
from the leeward islands, and after remaining a week 
or two at Tahiti, returned to Huahine. Shortly after, 
this the people who had been in the jcanoe were attacked* 
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ind Uie disease nliiiaateiy spread as campletely throagh 
this ffroap as it had through that at which the foreign 
Tessd touched. Within the last two years a disorder 
in many riespects similar to that leffc by the crew of 
Vancouver's vessel has again swept through the islands, 
and carried off numbers of the people. 

The diseases formerly prevailing among the South 
Sea islanders were comparatively few; those from 
which they now suffer are principally pulmonary, inter- 
mittent, and cutaneous. The most fatal are, according 
to their account, of recent origin. While idolaters, they 
were accustomed to consider every bodily affliction as 
the result of the^ anger of their gods, and the. priest was 
a more important personage iu time of sickness than 
the physician. Native practitioners, who were almost 
invariably priests or sorcerers, 'were accustomed to ap- 
pty such healing remedies as the islands afforded ; and 
an invocation to some spirit or god attended the admin- 
istration of every medicine. Tama, Taaroatuihono, 
Eteate, and Rearea were the principal gods of physio 
and surgery. The former^ in particular, was invoked 
for the cure of fractures and bruises. 

From the gods the priests pretended to have received 
the knowledge of the healing art, and to them a part 
of the physician's ^ fee was considered to belong. No 
animal or mineral substances were admitted into their 
pharmacopcBia ; vegetable productions alone were used, 
and these simply pulverized, infused, heated on the fire, 
or with red-hot stones, and often fermented. Many of 
their applications, however, were powerful, especially 
a species of gourd, or wild cucumber. A preparation, 
in which milk' from the pulp of the cocoanut formed a 
principal ingredient, was sometimes followed by almost 
instant death. Mr. Barff once took this preparation, at 
the earnest recommendation of the people ; but it nearly 
cost him his ^fe, although he had not drunk more than 
half the quantity prepared. 

Frequently, when some medicines were about to be 
administered, the fViends and relatives of the patient 
were sent for, that they might be at hand should the 
effect be unfavourable. They often expected it would 
either save or destroy the patient. Numerous ceremo- 
nies were connected with every remedy applied ; and 
much greater dependence was placed on the efficacy 
^f the prayers than on the effect of the medicine. 
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When a person was tak^en ill, the priest or physician 
was sent for ; as soon as he arrived, a young plantain- 
tree, procured by some members of the family, was 
handed to him, as an offering to the god; a present of 
cloth was also furnished, as his own fee. He began bf 
-calling upon the name of his god, beseeching him ttr 
abate his anger towards the sufferer, to say what would 
propitiate him, or what apphcations would afford relief. 
Sometimes remedies were applied at the same time, or 
the relatives sent to fetch certain herbs or roots, but 
the priest usually went himself to compound the raau^ 
or medicine: a considerable degree of mystery was 
attached to this proceeding, and the physicians appeared 
unwilling that others should^ know of what their prepa- 
rations consisted. They pretended to be instructed by 
their- god, as to the herbs they should select, and the 
manner of combining th^m. Different raafis\ or medi- 
cines, were used for different diseases ; and although 
they kept the composition of their nostrums a secret, 
they were not unwilling that the report of their efficacy 
might spread, in order to their obtaining celebrity and 
extended practice. Hence, when a person was afflicted 
with any particular disease, and the inquiry made' as to 
who should be sent for, it was not unusual to hear it 
said, " O ta mea te raau mctiiai no ia mai,'*^ — Such a one 
has a good medicine for this disease. 

The small-pox, measles, hooping-cough, and a variety 
of other diseases to which most European children are 
subject, are unknown ; yet they have a disease called 
onihOf which in its progress, and the effects On the fhce, 
corresponds with the smaH-pox, excepting that it is 
milder, and the inequalities it leaves on the skin soon 
disappear. There is another disease, somewhat analo- 
gous to this, resembling the species of erysipelas called 
shingles, for the cure of which the natives apply a mix- 
ture of bruised herbs and pulverized charcoal. Inflam- 
matory tumors are prevalent, and the only remedy they 
apply is a mixture of herbs bruised with a stone. Asth- 
matic and other pulmonary affections also occur, and, 
with persons about the a^e of twenty, generally prove 
fatal. 

Among the most prevalent and obstinate diseases to 
which, as a nation, they are exposed, is one which ter- 
minates in a permanent affection of the spine ; it usually 
appears in early life, commencing in the form of an 
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interraitlent or remittent. The body is reduced almost 
to a skeleton ; and the disease terminates in death, or a 
large conrature of the spine, so as considerably to. 
diminish the height of the individual, aod cause a very 
wisightly protrusion of the spine between the shoulders, 
or a curvature inwards, causing the breast-bones to ap- 
pear unusualty. prominent/ Multitudes in every one of 
the Society Islands are to be seen deformed by this dis- 
ease, which the natives <;all tuapUy literally, projecting r 
or, as we should say, humped-back. 

After this curvature has occurred the patient usually 
recovers — ^and, although greatly deformed, does not ap- 
pear more predisposed to disease than others. Those 
individuals are often among the most active, intelligent, 
and ingenious of the people. 

Connected with this disease there are \wo remark- 
able circumstances. I am not prepared to say that it is 
hereditary, but the children of such persons are more 
frequently the subjects of it than others. .It is also sin- 
gular that it shoi^d prevail principally among the lower 
classes of seciety^the farmers and the mechanics. I 
know of no piincipal chief, and I cannot recollect any 
one even of secondary rank, thus afflicted; yet their 
rank and station are hereditary. This single fact ren- 
ders ^^ore striking than it otherwise would be the differ- 
ence In!* appearance between the chiefs and people, and 
it may^qertainly. warrant the inference, that the meager 
living of? the latter exposes them to maladies from 
which more generous diet and comfortable modes of life 
exempt thisir superiors. 

Some say this singular complaint, which was unknown 
to their ancestors^ has only prevailed since they have 
been visited by foreign shipping. It does not prevail 
among theL inhabitants of the surrounding islands; but 
whether it be of recent origin or not, in Tahiti it is very 
affecting to witness the numbers that have suffered ; and 
we cannot but hope that as industry and civilization ad- 
vance, and their mode of living improves, it will in an 
equal ratio disappear from among them. 

Blindness is frequently induced by the same disease 
that precedes the spinal curvature. The condition of 
the. blind, when suffered to live, must, under the reign 
of idolatry, have been truly lamentable ; they were gen- 
erally objects of derision and neglect, if not of wanton 
cruelty. 
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Insanity prevailed in a slight degree, but individuals 
under its influence met with a very diJBferent kind of 
toeatment. They were supposed to be inspired or pos- 
sessed by some god, who, the natives imagined, had en- 
tered every one suffering under mental aberrations. 
On this account no control was exercised, but the high- 
est respect was^ shown them. They were, however, 
generally avoided, and their actions were considered as 
the deeds of the god« rather than the man- Under these 
circumstances, when the poor wretch became his own 
destroyer, it was not -regarded as an event to be de- 
plored. Deafness was sometimes experienced; and 
there are a few persons in the islands who can neither 
speak nor hear distinctly. ^ 

In their •apphcation to particular diseases, the priests 
manifested considerable acquaintance with the medicinal 
properties of the herbs, and their adaptation to the com- 
plaint, to relieve which they were employed; but their 
practice must have been very uncertain and ineffectual, 
though they were held in high esteem by all ranks. 
Convulsions being some^mes experienced, were con- 
sidered to result from the direct power of the god. 
Sudden death was also attributed to the same cause — 
and an attack so terminating was called rima atua^ " hand 
of god.'' Those who died suddenly were also said to 
be hairukia e te atua, or uumehia e te atua — " seized by the 
god, or strangled by the god." Indeed, the gods were 
supposed to send aJX the diseases with which they were 
afflicte(}. 

Whatever mystery they might attach to the prepara^ 
tion and use of medicine, their practice of surgery and 
apt)lication of external remedies were more simple and 
sfraightforward. They did not apply friction in the 
same manner as the Sandwich islanders sometimes do, 
viz. by placing the patient flat on the ground, and rolling 
a twelve or fourteen pound shot backwards and forwards 
along the back ; but, in a far more gentle manner, by 
rubbing with the hands the muscles of the Umbs, and 
pressing them in the same way as the Indians practise 
shampooing. 

The natives had no method of using the warm-bath, 
but often seated their patients on a pile of heated stones 
strewed over with green herbs or leaves, and kept them 
covered with a thick cloth till the most profuse perspi- 
ration was induced ; something like that produced by 
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the fashionable vapour-bath. In this state, to our great 
astonishment, at the moist critical seasons of illness, the 
patient would leave the heap of stones and plunge into 
the sea, near which the oven was generally heated. 
Though the shock naust have been very great, they 
appeared to sustain no injury from this transiiion. 

There were persons among them celebrated as ocu- 
lists, but their skill princip^ly consisted in removing 
foreign substances from the eye ; and when applied to 
for this purpose, they, as well as others, received the 
payment or fee before they commenced their opera- 
tions ; but if the present did not please them, they, to 
satisfy their employers, sometimes took one splinter, 
&c. out of the eye^ and left another in, that they might 
be sent for again. Their surgeons were remarkably 
dexterous in closing a cut or thrust, by drawing the 
edges carefully together, and applpng the pungent juice 
of the ape, arum cestatum, to the surface. This, actings 
like caustic, must have caused great pain. 

A fractured limb they set without much trouble— ap- 
plying splinters of bamboo-cane to the sides, and keep- 
ing it bcmnd up till Sealed. A dislocation they usually 
succeeded in reducing; but the other parts of their sur- 
gical practice were marked by a rude promptness, 
temerity, and barbarism almost incredible. A man one 
day fell, from a tree and dislocated some part of his neck. 
His companions, on perceiving it, instantly took him 
up : one of them placed his head between his own knees, 
and held it Urmly ; while the others, taking hold of his 
body, twisted the joint into its proper place. 

On another occasion, a number of young men in the 
district of Fa-re were carrying large stones, suspended 
from each end of a pole across their shoulders, their 
usual mode of carrying a burden : one of them so injured 
the vertebrae as to be almost unable to move ; he had, 
as they expressed it, fati te tua, broken the back. His 
fellow-workmen laid him flat on his face on the grass ; 
one grasped and pujled his shoulders, and the other his 
legs, while a- third actually pressed with both knees his 
whole weight upon the back, where the bones appeared 
displaced. It was not far from Mr. Barffs house where 
the acciderft occurred, and observing the people assem- 
bled, he went to inquire the cause, and saw them thus 
engaged. On his aisking what they were doing, they 
uoolly replied that they wer^ only striiightehing 'the 
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man's hack, which had been broken with carrying 
stones. The vertebrae appeared to be replaced ; they 
boUiid a long girdle repeatedly round his body, led him 
home, and without any other treatment he was in ^ 
short time able to resume his employment. 

The operation of trepanning they sometimes at- 
tempted, and say they have practised it with success. It 
is reported that there are persons living in the island of 
Borabora on whom it has been performed, or at least 
an operation very much resembling it : the bones of the 
scull having been fractured in battle, they have clenred 
away the skin and coverings, and, having removed the 
fractured piece of bone, have carefully fitted in a piece 
of cocoanut-shell, and replaced the covering and skin ; 
on the healing of which the man has recovered. I 
never saw any individual who had undergone this oper- 
ation, but from the concurrent testimony oif the people, 
I have no doubt they have performed it. 
.It is also related, although I confess I can scarcely 
believe it, that on some occasions, when the brain has 
been injured as well as the bone, they have opened the 
scull, taken out the injured portion of the brain, aod 
having a pig ready, have killed it, taken out the pig's 
brains, put them into the man's head, and covered them 
up. They persist in stating that this has been done; 
but add, that the persons always became furious with 
madness, and died. They had no idea of phlebotomy 
MS a remedy for disease, but were clever at lancing an 
abscess, which was generally effected with the thorn 
from a kind of bramble, or a shark's tooth. 

However great the influence of those persons who 
administered medicine, or practised surgery, might 
formerly have been, it has entirely ceased since the 
people have been acquainted with the more certain and 
efficacious application of English remedies. Like the 
priests in their temples formerly, the minister of their 
religion, at every station, is now sought in all cases 
of sickness as their physician; and no small portion 
of our time was occupied in administering medicine, 
so far as our scanty means would admit. 

This is a task necessarily devolving upon the mis- 
sionaries, as the only Europeans residing among them^ 
either possessing medicine or knowing how to use it ; 
and it is a claim which we never desired to refuse, it 
i» perfectly compatible with the higher duties of CHur 
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station — ^the cure of their spiritual maladies. We have 
only to regret that we have not possessed better quali- 
fications and more ample means for its efficient dis- 
charge. So long as our family medicine has lasted^ 
we have been ready to share it with those who were 
in need, and have often been thankful (when afflicted 
ourselves and destitute) to receive the simple remedies 
they were able to supply. 

The Missionary Society has readily furnished us with 
medical books and instruments ; and for our own use 
a liberal supply of medicines : but it has generally 
been inadequate to the wants of the people. Medi- 
cine is expensive, and perhaps it would not be consid- 
ered a just appropriation of the society^s funds to 
expend them in providing medicine for those among 
whom its agents labour; yet it is one of the most 
affecting sights a missionary can witness, when visiting 
his people, to behold them enduring the most painfiu 
suffering, pining under the influence of disease, and 
perhaps sinking into a premature grave, and to know 
that, if he had the means within his reach, he could at 
least relieve them. 

The occurrences are not unfrequent wherein an 
anxious mother brings a poor sickly child .to his house, 
with which she is obliged to return imrelieved, not 
because the disease is remediless, but because the mis- 
sionary has not, it linay be, a cheap and simple remedy 
to bestow. The natives wbuld cheerfully purchase so 
valuable an article . as medicine, by bartering in the 
islands the produce of their labour ; but they have no 
means of so doing. If theysend.it to England, the 
return is distant and uncertain; and mistakes, embar* 
rassing to them, are likely to occur. It is to be hoped, 
however, that as the means of intercommunication be- 
come more frequent and regular, these difficulties will 
be removed. Several generous individuals have laid 
the people of some of the islands under great obliga- 
tions, of which they are duly sensible, by sending them 
out, gratuitously^ a liberal supply of the most useful 
medicines. 

It may not be necessary for a missionary in ' a civil- 
ized nation, where the healing art is cultivated; or 
going to a country where European colonies are settled, 
or commercial establishments are formed, to be ac- 
quainted with the practice of physic. It is, however^ 
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important, and ought to be borne in mind by those wfap 
are looking forward to missionary work, and by those 
who patronise them, that it would be of the highest 
advantage for one going to an uncivihzed people to be 
acquainted with the quahties and use of medicine. 

A degree of proficiency that would qualify him to 
practise in his native country is not necessary. But 
so much knowledge as would enable him to be exceed- 
ingly serviceable to the people, to win their confidence 
and affection, and to confer oh him an influence the 
most important and advantageous, in accomplishing 
the great ob^cts of his mission, might be acquir^ 
prior to his departure from England, without in an 
injurious' degi^e diverting his attention from other pur- 
suits. I speak from painAil experience of deficiency 
in the means for meeting the necessities of my own 
family, as well. as those of the people among whom I 
have resided.' I know they still exist, and therefore 
express myself more strongly thsm 1 should otherwise 
feel warranted to do. 

The introduction of Christianity has been followed 
by a greater alteration in the genered circumstances of 
the people than even the medical treatment of the 
sick. The change has been highly advantageous to the 
sufferers, who formerly experienced the greatest neg- 
lect, and often the most brutal cruelty. As soon as an 
individual was affected with any disorder, he was con- 
sidered as under the ban of the gods: by some crime, 
or the influence of some enemy, he was supposed to 
have become obnoxious to their anger, of which his 
malady was the result. 

These ideas, relative to the origin of diseases, had a 
powe'rM tendency to stifle every feeling of sympathy 
and compassion, and to restrain all from the exercise 
of those acts of kindness that are so grateful to the 
afflicted, and afford such alleviation to their suffering^. 
The attention of the relatives and friends was directed 
to the gods, and their greatest efforts were maclc to 
appease their anger by offerings, and to remove the 
continuance of its effects by prayers and incantations. 
The simple medicine administered was considered 
more as the vehicle or medium by which the god would 
act, than as possessing any power itself, to arrest the 
progress.of disease. 

If their prajrei^t^eriligSi and remedies Were found on- 
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availing, the gods were considered implacable, and the 
diseased person was doomed to perish. Some heinous 
crime was supposed to have been committed. When- 
ever a chief of any distinction was afflicted, some neg- 
lect or insult was supposed to have been shown to. the 
gods or the priest, and the most costly offerings were 
made to avert the effects of their wrath, anil secure 
the recovery of the chieftain. Human victims were 
sometimes sacrificed, ceremonies performed, and 
prayers offered. These were not made to the national 
idol, but to the tutelar god of -the family. 

They were all, at times, unavaiUng ; and when they 
imagined, in conseduence of the rank or ancestry of 
the chief, that the deity ought to have been propitious, 
l>ut they fotmd he was not, and the sufferer did not 
recover, with a singular promptitude, in powerful con- 
trast with their ordinary conduct . towards their gods, 
they execrated the idol, and banished hini from the 
teniple, choosing in his place some other deity that they 
hoped would be favourable. 

The interest manifested in the recovery of their chief 
would depend much upon his age. If advanced in 
years, comparatively little concern would be felt for 
his restoration. Old age was seldom treated with 
respect, often with contempt and cruelty. 

n seasons of illness, especially if prptracted, the 
common people and the aged received but little atten- 
tion. If the malady was not soon relieved by the 
prayers of the priest, and the remedies he administered, 
the sufferer was abandoned. Sometimes he was al- 
lowed to remain in the house of those with whom he 
was connected. But in general a small temporary hut 
was erected with a 'few cocoanut-leaves, either near a 
stream, or at a short distance from the dwelling. Into 
this, as to the condemned cell, the sick person was 
removed. For a time the children or friends would 
supply a scanty portion of food, but they often grew 
weary of sending this small alleviation ; and it is be- 
lieved that many have died as much from hunger as 
from disease. . 

This process was sometimes too slow for those who 
were connected with the sick, and who desired to share 
any property they might possess. If tliey thought 
there was but little prospect of recovery, they would 
detej^ine to destroy them a^ once. Murder was at 
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times perpetrated, under these cireumstancesy with 
heartless and wanton barbarity. The spear or the 
club was employed to effect what disease had been too 
tardy in accomplishing. All the persons in the house 
when these deeds of horror were performed were 
called out ; and the friends or companions of the suf- 
ferer, armed with spears, prepared for their savage 
work. It was in vain the helpless man cried for mercy ; 
instead of attending to his cry, they ^' would amuse 
themselves in trying which could take best ainv!' witli 
the spear they threw ; or, rushing upon him with spear 
in hand, they would exclaim, Tuii vahoi pierce through 
— and thus transfix him- to the couch on, which he was 
lying. , 

Sometimes they buried the sick alive. When this 
was designed, they dug a pit, and then, perhaps, pro* 
posed to the invalid to bathe, offering to carry him to 
the water, either in their arms, or placed on a board ; 
but instead of conveying him to the place of bathi^g» 
they would carry him to the pit and throw him in; 
Here, if any cries were made, they threw down large 
stones in order to stifle his voice, filled up the grave 
with earth, and then returned to their dwellings. 

The natives once gave me an account of an unhappy 
sufferer, whom they were conveying to the grave ; ne 
perceived it at a short distance before they approached^ 
and influenced by fear, sprang from the board, and en* 
deavoured to escape. He was pursued and crippled by 
a large, stone, and thus secured by the murderers. I 
was acquainted with two persons, who were sawyers, 
and resided some time in the island of Huahine, who 
had both been engaged in burying one of their com- 
panions, merely l^cause they felt the few attentions 
required* a burden. One of them^ whose name was 
Papehara„ is dead ; the other is still living. 

It is unnecessary to add to these details. Every 
friend to humanity will rejoice to know, that since the 
subversion of that system under the sanction of which 
they were practised they have ceased ; and that now, 
from the influence of Christian principles, although 
the aged do not receive that veneration which is^-pajid 
to gray hairs and len^h of years in some oo,untrie»| 
they are treated-with kindness. 

The sick are a)so nursed with attention -by thi& 
hrelfttives and children ; and so far from deemixig U ^ 
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burden to attend to them, in Eimeo, Huahine, and I 
believe in some of the other islands, the natives have 
formed benerolent societies among themselves, for the 
poi^se of building houses, supplying with food and 
clothing those who, in their old age and helpless state, 
have no friends or children to take care of .them. In 
these dweUings they are lodged, and clothed, and fed. 
Persons also visit them for the purpose of reading the 
Scriptures, and praying with them ; their present neces- 
sities are supplied, the decline of life made easy, and 
their passage to the grave comparatively tranquil and 
happy. It is only necessary to contrast this with the 
former treatment of individuals under similar circum- 
stances, in order to strengthen our conviction of the 
incalculable diminution of misery which has resulted 
from their reception of the gospel, and &e temporal 
l^essings it has imparted. 

During the year 1820, the mission in the windward 
islands sustained a heavy bereavement in the tlecease 
of Messrs. Bicknell and Tessier. The latter, who was 
a man of modest and unobtrusive habits, but' patient 
and unremitting industry in the important work of edu- 
cating the rising generation, died on the 23d of July. 
His Christian course had not been splendid or attract- 
ive, but it had been Undeviating and unsullied. Hk 
end was not only peaceful, but triumphant in faith, and 
glowing in anticipation of the holy and spiritual joys 
awaiting him in the abodes of blessedness. 

Mr. Bicknell, whose health was. not firm, followed 
the remains of his faithful coadjutor to the tomb ; and 
while standing on the edge of the closing grave, and 
addressing the sorrowing multitude around, felt indis- 
posed from the exposure. This was followed by fever, 
which terminated his life fourteen days after the death 
of Mr. Tessier. Though his illness was short, his 
mind, towards the latter part of iU was tranquil, in 
reliance on that Saviour who alone can support in the 
jnrospect of dissolution. 

1 have heard that he was the first individual who 
offered his services to the Missionary Society, and was 
among the first who landed from the Duff in 1706. He 
remained in Tahiti till the civil war in 1808 drove him 
and his companions from the islands, at which time he 
visited New South Wales and l^ngland. When Pomare 
invited the missioimries to return, he was the tint to 
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fesume his station, which he never abandoned, till called 
by death from a field on which he had bestowed up- 
wards of twenty years of patient persevering toil, and 
from which, though long barren and fruitless, he had 
ultimately been honoured to reap the first-fruits of a 
glorious harvest. 

In 1818 he removed to the populous district of Pa- 
para, on the south-west side of Tahiti. This district 
had, prior. to the last war, been the strong-hold of idol-^ 
atry, and was the head-quarters of the pagan army; 
ana the inhabitants, until the death of their chieftain in 
the memorable battle of Bunaauia, obstinately opposed 
the progress of Christianity. Here, under the favour- 
able auspices of Tati, Mr. Bicknell commenced his la- 
bours ; and while Mr. Tessier daily instructed nuihbers 
in the school, Mr. Bicknell collected around him large 
and attentive congregations, baptised many, and ga&- 
ered an interesting Christian church. • , 

His latest earthly concern regarded the steadfastnesn 
and welfare of his charge. On the evening of his life, 
and but a few hours before his departure, he addressed 
Mr. Crook (who had attended him during his illness, and 
who Was then about to perform divine service amon^ 
his people) on the subject. ** Tell them^" said the dying 
missionary, " that my conviction of the truth of those 
doctrines I have taught is now stronger than ever. 
Tell them I am dying, but that these truths are now my 
rapport. Tell them to be steadfast." He left, not only 
a destitute church and afflicted congregation, but a sor- 
rowing widow and five fatherless children, to mourn his 
departure. Mrs. Bicknell was afterward united in mar-> 
ria^e with Mr. Davies, but she did not long survive, and 
the children are now orphans. Mr. Caw, who hacf been 
sent out to instruct the natives in ship-building and other 
arts, but who had been long incapacitated by. illnesa 
died about the same time* 
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While the Lord of missions was thus thinning our 
ranks, he was showing us that the work in which we 
were engaged was not ours, but his ; that though the 
agent was removed, the agency under which he had 
acted was not thereby impeded. The pleasing change 
we had observed among our people every year increased 
during the present in an astonishing manner, and we 
had the high^ satisfaction of witnessing the formation 
and organization of the first church of Christ in the 
leeward or Society Islands. It took place early in the 
month of May, and shortly after the opening of the new 
chapel. 

Although we did not e3q3erience that difficulty which, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the mission and the 
people, had attended the first administration of baptism, 
we regarded it as a matter requiring grave and prayerful 
deliberation. We felt that our proceedings woi;dd in- 
fluence the views and conduct, not only of those by 
whom we were surrounded, but perhaps of future gen- 
erations. - A foundation was now to be laid, on which, 
so far as order and discipline were concerned, the super- 
structure of the Christian church in that island was to 
rise in every succeeding age, and by which it would cer- 
tainly be affected in many important respects. Anxious 
therefore to begin aright, we sought, and trust we re- 
ceived, Divine guidance, endeavouring to regulate our 
proceedings altogether by the directions of the -sacred 
volume. It was, however, difilcult to divest ourselves 
entirely of those views of the subject which we had 
imbibed from the writings of men. 
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A Christian church we considered to be a society of 
faithful and holy men, voluntarily associated for the 
purposes of public worship^ mutusd edification, the par- 
ticipation of the Lord's Supper, and the propagation of 
Christianity : the Lord Jesus Christ was regarded as itl^ 
spiritual Head; and only such as had given themselves 
unto the Redeemer, and were spiritually united to hinr, 
members. These were our general views. In England 
we had belonged to different denominations, and, how- 
ever adapted the peculiarities in discipline of those 
communions might appear io the circumstances of 
British Christians, wc lid not deem it expedient to take 
any one ^together for our model. It appeared to all 
more desirable, in the existing state of the people, to 
divest the churches we might be honoured of God to 
plant among the gentiles of every thing complicated 
or artificial, that they might be established in the purest 
simphcity of form, and, as far as possible, accordin^^ to 
the directions of revelation. Had any been pertma- 
cious of their peculiarities, they had now the fairest 
opportunity of acting accordingly. 
' General good, however, was our object ; and that line 
of procedure which, as a whole, we could unitedly pur- 
sue, in closest accordance with Scripture, and at the 
same time with greatest advantage to the people, was 
more desired by every one, than any peculiar views on 
minor points. I believe it is from the paramount in- 
fluence of these feelings, more than from any other 
cause, that such uniformity exists. There was no 
agreement previously entered into among the mission- 
aries, but those of each station were left, with the 
people around who might be brought to a reception' of 
the truth, to assume for themselves such fornix of con- 
stitution and discipline, as should in their views be most 
Accordant with the Word of God; and yet I am not 
aware that in any material point there is the smallest 
difference among them. 

As the subject had long been one of considerable 
anxiety, we had written to the directors of the society 
for their advice. They in general referred us to the 
New Testament. Several persons, however, interested 
in the progress of truth among the islands, wrote to the 
missionaries individually, and also comn^unrcatcd their 
views to the public through the medium of the Evangel- 
ical Magazine. Among others, the Rev. Mr. Greath^ikty 
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whose views of church government were rather pecu- 
liar, wrote very fully. His plans were at first adopted 
b^ one or two of the missionaries ; yet the free admis- 
mon, not only to baptism, but to the ordinance of the 
Xord*8 Supper, of such persons as sincerely desired to 
receive the same, without requiring evidence of their 
being true spiritual converts to Christ, threatened great 
irregularity and confusion; it was therefore discon^ 
tinued. 

In our public instructions, we inculcated on thoee 
who, we had reason to believe, were under the decisive 
influence of the Spirit of Christ, the duty of commem- 
orating his dying love by that ordinance which we had 
instituted, and by which his disciples were to show forth 
his death till he should come. — Those who had been 
baptized now desired to be more particularly informed 
how, and in what circumstances, they were to observe 
this injunction of the Lord. We therefore proposed 
to devote one afternoon every week to the instruction 
of such as, having been baptized, desired to be united in 
church-fellowship. Fifleen individuals attended the first 
meeting, and were afterward joined by others. We* 
met them regularly, and endeavoured to instruct them 
as fully and familiarly as possible in the duty of par- 
taking of the sacrament ; the nature, design, am scriptu^^ 
iral constitution of church-fellowship ; the discipline to 
be maintained, the advantages to be anticipated, and the 
duties resulting therefrom. 

Next to the personal piety which in church-memberd 
is considered indispensable, it appeared most important 
to impress the minds of the people with the distinctness 
of a Christian church from any political, civil, or other 
merely knman institution. In the system of false reli- 
gion under which they had lived, and by which their 
habits of judgment had been formed, the highest civil 
and sacerdotal offices had been united in one person.—^ 
The king was generally chief priest of the national tem-» 
pie ; and the high-priesthood of the principal idols was 
usually held by some member, or near relative, of the 
reigning family. On many occasions of worship also« 
the king was the representative of the god. The chietii 
and the gods appear alvrays to have exei'cised a com- 
bined influence over the populace. The power of the 
ffods often seemed only exercised to establish the au- 
thority of the king, who was by the people regarded as 
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SQing his high station by lineal descent from them, 
while the measures of the government as often appeared 
to be pursued to inspire fear, and secure acknowleidg- 
ments for the gods. Hence, when huiQan sacrifices were 
required, the priest applied to the king, and the kiuff 
gave orders to provide the victim. Since the kings ana 
chiefs, as well as the people, had embraced the gospeL 
and many had taken the lead in propagating it, and had 
uniformly adorned it by their example, the people 60i^'> 
times said, that had their chiefs been idolators or wicke^ 
rulers, it would have been improper for them to havd 
interfered, in matters connected with Christianitv ; hif^ 
that now.tiJ^lF were truly pious, it accorded with theur 
ideas of JPfBM?^*^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ Christian jchurch Uiey 
should^, as Ciartlaft ^hieis, be ]^re-«a^ 

We told th^Kl(i^.had not imbibed thesie ide$^.in ^ 
Christian, biit m\ pagan school; that the authority of 
their kings and chiefs was exerted over their persoins. 
and regarded their outward conduct; th^t ih/dy he]^ 
their high station under God, for the well-being of aq*^ 
ciety, and were, when influenced by uprightness and 
humanity, the greatest blessings to th^ communities 
over which they presided. We also stated, that in thif 
station every Christian was bound, i^o less by duty tp 
God than to man, to render obedience to their jaws, jp 
respect and maintain their authority, a^d to pay them 
every due homage. We also told them, that in th^ 
church of Jesus Christy which was p^rely a religipiis 
association, so far as distinctions apong men^ fcpm iig*. 
nity of station, elevation of office, fame, or wpaftb, wex:e 
concerned, all members were brethren ; and ^ha^ .Ohq|f9t 
himself was the only spiritual chief or ^jng ; tiiat opf 
influence or reign was not temporal, buyt, ^^ l|is a|h 
thority, spiritual. The only distinction recqgni^BiA iA> 
Christian church, we informed them, x&^i^fydfl. XliOfid^ 
Who acted as officers, and that such dif^i^ieiiOii9 oi^Y 
prevailed in what conceriied them >as a churchy pjr vol-. 
untarily associated religious society, 9,D4.4id not refer 
to their usual intercourse with the community pf whic% 
they were members, and in which they w^e goyerned 
by the ordinary relations established in ciyflized suck 
ciety. The exercise of any civil powegr ij^i ^Daattejf^ 
purely religious, we did not think wputd hp 94yW^^9!9fi, 
to the latter; a|id even if Jrach h^ -^^ f^ /ffuv^ifijf^ 
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we could find in the New Testament no examj^e or 
precept to authorize such procedure. 

The duties which those who united in church-fellow- 
ship were required to perform towards each other, 
towards those desirous of uniting with them, and to the 
careless or irreligious, were also fully and frequentb^ 
brought under their notice, together with the paramount 
duty of every Christian to endeavour to propagate 
Christianity, that the Christian church might become 
a kind of nursery, from which other churches might 
be planted in the extensive wilderness of paganism 
around. 

Next to this, the institution, nature, design, adminhh 
tration, and uses of the Lord's Supper were familiarly 
explained, that they might understand, as far as possible, 
the engagement into which they were desirous to enter, 
and the observances connected therewith. 

The Lord's Supper, or sacrament, we regarded as 
analogous to the passover, symbolical of the death of 
Christ as a propitiation or sacrifice, of which event it 
was commemorative ; that it was designed to perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of His death, even to the end of 
time, and was to be in faith participated by all who 
build their hopes of admission to the heavenly state (m 
His atonement. 

Having been for some months engk^ed weekly in im- 
parting this kind of instruction to those who had ex- 
pressed their desire to receive the ordinance of the 
Lord's Supper, the month of May was selected for 
forming the church. Sixteen individuals, who in the 
Judgment of charity we had every reason to believe 
were sincere Christians, then met us, and after im- 
j^oring the blessing of the great Head of the church, 
offering a suitable address, and receiving their declara- 
tion of faith in Christ, and desire to enjoy the privi- 
leges of Christian fellowship, a voluntary association 
Was formed, the right hand of fellowship was given, 
and they recoAiised each other as members of the first 
church of Christ in Huahine. 

We did not present any creed or articles of faith for 
their subscription on this occasion. Sensible of the 
..insufficiency of all mere human writings, however ex- 
cellent, to restrahi the mind, or control the opinions of 
men, we thought it best to dispense with them, lest the 
bare assent, or subscriptioii to certain articles of ikith, 
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ibt doctrines of truth, should be substituted, as grounds 
of confidence, for an experience of the influence of 
those doctrines on the heart. Their names only were 
entered in a book kept by the missionaries for that 
purpose, and called the church-book. This little meet- 
mg was held in the chapel at Fa-re, on Friday eveningi 
the 5th of May, 1820 : and it is hoped that what ws^ 
done on earth among the disciples of Christ boloW^ 
Itiough it may be dissolved by death, will be realized in 
his presence above, and endure through eternity. 

On the following Sabbath (May 7th) an imusual num- 
ber attended the large place of worship. Mn Davies 
preached in the forenoon, from Luke xxii. 19. In front 
of the pulpit, a neat table, covered With white native 
cloth, was fixed, upon which the sacramental vessels 
were placedi. These had been furnished from England. 
Wheaten bread was an article of diet that we did not 
very often obtain ourselves, and which the people seldoni 
tasted : we should have preferred it for this ordinance^ 
yet, as we could not, from the -irregularity and uncer^ 
tainty of our supplies at that period, expect always to 
have it, we deemed it better to employ an article of 
food as nearly resembling it as possible, and which wai 
at all times procurable. From these considerations, 
we felt no hesitation in using, on ^is oocasion, the 
roasted or baked bread-fruit, pieces of which were placed 
on the proper vessel. 

Wine we were also thankful to possess for this pur- 
pose ; and although we have sometimes been apprehen- 
sive that we might be under the necessity of sutmtituting 
^e juice of the cocoanut for that of the grape, or dis- 
continuing the observance of this ordinance (to which 
latter painful alternative some of our brethren have 
been reduced), we have been providentially favoured 
with a sufficiency. Over the elements placed on the 
table a beautiful white cloth had been spread, before 
the accustomed service began. When this was over, 
although it was intimated that any who^ wished might 
retire, no one left the chapel. Mr. Davies, the senior 
missionary or pastor of the church, took his station be- 
hind the commi^on-table ; Mr. Barff sat at one end» 
and I took my seat at the other. 

When the communicants had seated themselves in a 
line in fronts we sang a hymnv The words of instiU»> 

C3 ■•-.:; .; ;■■: > 
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tkm, Tic. passages of Scripture containing the directfons 
I6r the observance of this hallowed festival, &c., were 
lead, a blessing implored, and the bread, which was 
then broken, handed to each individual. The wine was 
Bext poured into the cup, a blessing again sought, when 
the wine was handed to the communicants. After 
Uiis, another hymn was sung, a short prayer offered, 
and the service closed. 

I have been thus particular in detailing -the order 
observed on this occasion, as affording not only a cor- 
rect statement of our proceedings at this time, hut also 
a brief general view of the manner of administering this 
sacred ordinance in the different missionary stations 
throughout the islands. 

It would be impossible to give any thing like an ade- 
quate description of my own emotions, at this truly 
interesting service. The scene was worth coming 
from England to witness, and I trust the impression 
Was as sSutary as it was powerful and solemn. I am 
also quite unable to conceive what the feelings of our 
senior colleague must at this time have been. He hjad 
l^en many years among the people before any change 
In farour of Christianity took place, and ;had often 
b^eld them, not only ignorant and wretched, sunk to 
the lowest state of debasing impurity,. and accustomed 
to-^e perpetration of the roost horrid cruelty, but 
altogether given to idolatry, and often mad after ;their 
idols. 

Our joys arose, in a great degree, from the ileli|^htful 
anticipations awakened in connexion with the admission 
of the anxious multitude, who were waiting to enter 
into, and, we hoped, prepared of God to participate in, 
all ^e blessings which this ordinance signified, and in 
Mference to the eternity we hoped to spend with them) 
when we should join the church .triumphant above. 
Hisjoysj however, in addition to those arising fxom 
these sources, must have been powerfully augmented 
by the recoUeqjtien of what those individuals onee were, 
and the many hours Df apparently cheei^less and hope- 
less toil he had bestowed upon them, now so amply, ao 
astoinshingly rewarded. 

A state of feeling, almost unearthly, se^nod to per- 
irade those who now, for ^e first time, united ^th 
Iboir teachevs in commemorating the dying love .of 
Clunst. Recollection, petfaaq;>s, presented in strong 
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nations, their reckless cruelty, their infatuation in idola- 
try, the frequent,, unpure, and sanguinary rites in which 
they had engaged — ^their darkened minds^ and still 
darker prospects — ^arose, perhaps, in vivid and rapid 
succession. At the same time, in striking contrast' 
with their former feelings, their present desire after 
moral purity, their occupation in the worship of Jeho* 
Tah, their hopes of pardon and acceptance with him^ 
through the atonement made by the offering of his Son^ 
the boundless and overwhelming effects of his lov« 
herein displayed, and the radiant hght and hopes of 
everlasting blessedness and spiritual enjayment, wMcb^ 
by the event commemorated, they were encouraged te 
anticipate, were all adapted to awaken, in minds suscep- 
tible as theirs, no common train of feelings. Oitea 
have we seen the intense emotion of the heart, at thes« 
aeasoiDs, strongly depicted in tiie countenance, and this 
face sofiused with tears. 

The hundreds who remained to witness the seen* 
were not unconcerned spectators. Their deep interest 
in what was passing was indicated in their thought&il 
and agitated countenances, and the subsequent conduot 
of many evinced the kind of impressicm they received. 
The anxious concern which we had witnessed among 
the people since the preceding summer appeared to in- 
erease, and demand^ redoubled efforts for their spir- 
itual advantage. Numbers came as candidates ibr 
baptism, and regularly attended the meeting foir the ia- 
struction of such. Others, from among those who had 
been baptized, desired to be admitted to church-fellow- 
ahip. 

Our liveliest affections were awakened on their be- 
half; but while we had reason to believe many were 
sincere, we had also reason to fear that others were 
influenced by less commendable motives. Anxious to 
afford encouragement or caution, as the circumstances 
or character of each required, it was not easy to satisfy 
our own minds as to the best manner of proceeding. 
We feared to discourage any who were sincerely se^ 
ing a more intimate acquaintance with Christ, and who 
were desirous^ to be fuUy instructed in all things con- 
cerning his will. On the other hand, we were equally 
fearful of encouraging the indulgence of impropejc viewa, 
or of admitting to the ordinances pf the gospel ^y 
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who were uninfluenced by those motives which Chtiat 
would approve. 

There was, however, no part of our charge in who«e 
welfare we now felt so deeply interested as the little 
flock of which the great Shepherd had made us the 
pastors. So far from considering our work done, with 
special reference to those whom we had instructed in 
the nature of a Christian church, and had admitted to 
this fold, we considered it as only the commencement 
of a new series of important and interesting duties, ari- 
sing out of the new relation now subsisting between us. 
We experienced an attachment binding our hearts to 
theirs, to which we had before been strangers, and we 
had reason to believe the feeling was reciprocal. 
' Their knowledge was but limited, notwithstanding all 
our efforts to instruct them; and as their duties in- 
creased, their situation became more conspicuous, and 
their temptations greater. Latent depravity still lurked 
in their hearts, and it might be expected that their great 
spiritual adversary would not leave them unmolested. 
We were also fearful lest the privileges they were raised 
to enjoy might engender or nourish secret pride, or in- 
duce a disposition to rest satisfied with having obtained 
admission to the outward and visible church of Christ, 
and thus lead them to neglect that constant seeking 
after Grod, and the cultivation of those Christian virtues 
try which alone they could sustain, with credit to Chri»- 
tianity, and benefit to their own minds, the situation to 
which they had been raised. They would naturally be- 
come models of imitation to others, and would exert no 
ordinary influence on the community at large. It was 
therefore gratifying to behold them humble, prayerful, 
watchful, and diligent. The weekly meeting with the 
candidates for communion, whose number was greatly 
increased, we constantly attended, and recommended 
the church members not to absent themselves unneces- 
sarily. 

At these times we endeavoured to explain the truths 
in which they were most interested, and, with regard to 
the members themselves, leaving the first principles of 
the doctrines of Christ, we endeavoured gradually and 
gently to lead them on to a more extensive acquaintance 
with the grand and varied doctrines of the gospel, and the 
important relative and other duties resulting therefrom. 

These meetings were exceedingly interesting, from 
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the simple yet unequivocal evidences olften^afforded of 
the operation of the Spirit of the Almighty upon the 
hearts of the people. Our little church, from time to 
time, received considerable accessions of such as we 
had reason to hope were also members of the church 
of the first-bom, whose names are written in heaven. 

In the admission of members, we acted with what 
perhaps many would consider the extreme of caution. 
Individuals whose moral character has been irreproach- 
able, whose views of divine truth have been clear and 
scriptural, and whose motives, so far as we could judge, 
have been pure, have remained two, and sometimes 
three years as candidates, although we could not prefer 
any allegation directly against them. The admission 
of such has been declined, because we feared, that 
though their knowledge was commendable, and th^ 
conduct influenced by the precepts of the gospel, their 
hearts were not under its decisive influence ; in short, 
that they had not undergone that change of mind which 
our Lord himself, in his conversation with Nicodemuik 
called being '* bom again," and without which he had 
declared no man can enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
In other instances, however, the testimony relative to 
this change was so decisive and powerful, that we could 
not, dared not hesitate. 

The reason the natives have given of their Christian 
hope has often been not only satisfactory as it regarded 
the individual, but important, and in a high degree inter- 
esting, as an evidence of the universality of the depra- 
vity of man ; and also as showing the effects of Divine 
truth, under the influence of the Spirit of God, to be the 
same in every clime, producing corresponding effects 
upon men of every diversity in colour^ language, and 
circumstance. Hence, one of the strongest modem 
evidences in the history of man, of the unequivocal ori- 
gin of Christianity, has been afforded, and its perfect 
adaptation to the condition of the whole human race. 

The same latent enmity to the moral restraints Chris- 
tianity imposes on the vicious propensities of men, the 
same unwillingness to admit its uncompromising claims 
to the surrender of the heart, was experienced here, as 
in other parts. The same tendency to suppose the 
favour of God might be obtained by services which they 
could perform, and the same unbelief under convictions 
of sin^ and unwillingness to go to the Saviour without 
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ft recommendation— that is so often met with ki dihem 
t^wBs felt by them. 

Bvt while, in these respects, the experience of tiie 
tonverts in the Sonth Sea islands resembled that of 
Clffistians in other parts of the world, there were points 
in which it has often appeared to us peculiar. We 
never met with one who doubted the natural deprayity, 
or innate tendency to evil, in the human heart. We 
never ^ met with any who were inclined to suppose ibey 
could, without some procuring cause, be justified in the 
sight of God. This may periiaps arise from the circum> 
stance of there being no individual among them whose 
ptBt life had not been polluted by deeds which even 
natural conscience told them were wrong, andy conse- 
quently, no arguments were necessary to convince any 
tme that he was guilty before God. They must. haVe 
denied the existence of the Deity, and of all by which 
ibe Eving God is distinguished from their own senseleBS 
idols, befofe they could for a moment suppose their 
past lives appeared otherwise than criminid before Him. 
Their fearful state, and the consequences of guilt, they 
never disputed, but were always ready to acluiowledge 
that they must not only appear criminal, but offensive 
to the Most High, on account of their vices. There 
were, however, in connexion with these truths, matters 
associated with the impression upon their minds that 
sometimes a little surprised us. 

Under declarations of the nature and dreadful cofoat* 
qpiences of sin, aggravated as theirs had been, the de* 
nnnciation of the penalties of the law of God, and even 
wider the awakenings of their own consciences to a con- 
viction of sin, we seldom perceived that deep and acute 
distress of mind which in circumstances of a similar 
kind we should have expected. In connexion with thiS) 
when such individuals were enabled to exercise faith in 
the atonement of Christ, and to indulge a hope of ex- 
emption from all the fearful effects of sin and guilt, this 
apprehension has iK>t in many instances been attended 
by that sudden relief and that ecstatic joy which are 
Often manifested in other parts of the world by indi- 
viduals in corresponding circumstances. Yet in many 
kntances we have not doubted the sincerity of their 
declarations, or the genuineness of their faith in the 
Redeemer. 

We have ofteu tried to account, for this apparent 
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■anomaly in their Christian character, but have not beea 
altogether satisfied with the causes to which we have 
sometimes assigned it. It does not appear, generally, 
^at their emotions are so acute as ours, or that they 
are equally susceptible of joy and sorrow with persona 
trained in civilized society. Besides this, though their 
ideas of the nature and consequences of sin, the bless* 
edness of forgiveness, and. the nope of future happiness 
were correct «o far as they went, yet the varied rei»re«- 
sentations of the punishment and sufferings of the 
wicked, and the corresponding views of heaven, as the 
state of the greatest blessedness, being to them partial 
and new, the impressions were probably vague and in* 
distinct ; while with us, from long familiarity, they are 
at once vivid and powerful. Without pausing to inquire 
into its cause, it seemed right to mention the fact: 
better reasons may perhaps be assigned. 

We have often also remarked that there are but few 
of what would be called sudden conversions. ' In gen- 
eral, the {»'ocess by which their views and feelings have 
been changed has been gradual, apd almost imperceptir 
ble, as to its precise manner of operation, though inti- 
mately most decisive in its nature, and uniquestionsd)le 
in its tendency. Though these grsulual transformations 
are the general means by which, through the Holy 
Spirit, we hope many have been made pai^akers of the 
grace of eternal life, there have been exceptions. Some 
have been melted under the truth, others have been led 
to rejoice in the promises of the gospel, and raised to 
gladness and praise. These facts are adapted to show 
that the Spirit of God is not limited in the manner of his 
operations on the homaii mind to any one particular 
kind of order and rule. 

The accounts of their views of Divine truth, and their 
reasons for desiring to join with us, have often been de* 
Ughtful and satisfactory, not only in the Society, but 
also in the northern isles of the Pacific. One from a 
native of the latter, although it has appeared in the 
American Afissionaiy Herald, has not been given to the 
British public ; and its character is so unequivocal that 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of inserting it. 

Buaiti, the individual to whom it refers, is between 
thirty and forty years of age. I believe I had the l^n- 
our of preaching the gospel in his native islands the 
first time he ever hem it. It, however, prodaeed no 

ca 
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salataiy effect then : nor, indeed, until some time after. 
Since I left the islands, the preaching and instructions 
of Mr. Richards have been singularly useful to this kidi*- 
Tidual, as well as to others ; he has given every evf- 
dence of their having, under the blessing of God, pro^ 
duced an entire and highly beneficial change in his 
sentiments, feehngs, and conduct. 

The late queen of the Sandwich Islands, with her 
usual benevolence, had always treated him with kind- 
ness ; and the recollection of it is still retained. Buaiti 
was his native name, but, when he was baptized, he 
wished to- b)8 called Bartimeus ; and, in order to pre- 
serve the sense of his loss in the death of the queen, he 
requested that Ledana, London, the place of her death, 
might be added to his name. When he was admitted a 
number of the Christian church at Lahaina, he was 
asked by the missionary, Why do you request to be 
received into the church ! He replied — 

- Because 1 love Jesus Christ, I love you, and I desire 
to dwell with you in the fold of Christ, and to join with 
you in eating the holy bread, and drinking the holy 
wine. 

What is the holy bread 1 

It is the body of Christ, which he gave to save smnersv 

Do we then eat the body of Christ ? 

No ; but we eat the bread which means his body : and, 
as we eat bread that our bodies may not die, so our 
souls love Jesus Christ, and receive him for their 
Saviour, that they may not die. 

What is the holy wine ! 

It is the blood of Christ, which he poured out on Cal- 
vary, in Jerusalem in Judea, to save us sinners. 

Do we then drink the blood of Christ I 
' No; but the wine signifies his blood, just as the holy 
bread signifies his body : and all those who go to Christy 
and lean on him, will have their sins washed away by 
his blood, and their souls saved for ever in heaven. 

Why do you think it more suitable that you should 
join the church than others > 

Perhaps it is not (hesitating). Tf i^ is not proper^ 
you must tell me. But I do greatly desire to dweH 
with you in the fold of Christ. 

Who do you think are the proper persons to be re- 
ceived into the church I 

Those who have repented of their sins, and have ob- 
tained new hearts. 
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What is a uew heart ? 

It is one whiich loves God, and loves the Word of 
God, and does not love sin, or sinful ways. 

Do you think you have obtained a new heart t 

At one time I think I have, and then again I think I 
have not. 1 do not know, — I hope I have a new heart. 

What makes you hope you have a new heart 1 

This is the reason why I hope I have a new heart. 
The heart I have now is not like the heart I formerly 
had. The one 1 have now is very bad, it is unbelieving, 
and inclined to evil. But it is not like the one I for- 
merly had. Yes ; I think I have a new heart. 

The satisfaction arising from this simple yet decisive 
testimony is increased from a knowledge of the fact 
stated by Mr. Richards; namely, that these questions 
and answers were not committed to memory, and merely 
recited on the occasion, but that they were the undis- 
guised motives and feelings by which he was influenced. 
He had no knowledge of the questions that would be 
proposed ^atil the Ume when they would be pub^cly 
asked, and consequently could not have previously 
framed the replies he gave. The above may be taken 
as a sample of the kind of declarations made by those 
who are united in church-fellowship; and though it 
relates to a native of the North Pacific isles, it resem- 
bles in its principal characteristics many given by the 
natives of the southern groups Simplicity is the dis- 
tinguishing feature in all their religious intercourse of 
this kind. 

The meeting of such as were desirous of uniting with 
us continued; and from among those who attended 
many were added to the church. Besides this meeting, 
we held one with the communicants only on the Friday 
evening preceding the Sabbath when the ordinance was 
administered, which was the first Sabbath in every 
month. At these times new members were proposed 
by the missionary, or by any member, to the whole 
bod^. Inquiry was made of those present as to their 
eligibility, and if any had objections to an individual, he 
was requested to state them there ; if not, one or two 
of the members were directed to call upon the parties 
at their habitations, to converse with them, and report 
the same at the next meeting, for the satisfaction of the 
church. It was regarded by us a duty to see these 
persons more thau once during the intervening month. 
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At the next meeting, these individuals were proposed 
by name, the recommendation of the f>ersons who had 
yisited them and of the missionary given, and if the 
members present knew any reasons why they should 
not be united with them, they were requested to state 
the same ; if not, to signify assent by lifting up the right 
hand. When the members proposed had been thus in- 
dividually approved, as they were usuaUy in attendance, 
they were brought to the chapel, and interrogated sin- 
gly as to their reasons for desiring to unite with us. 
To these questions brief replies were usually rendered ; 
and they were informed that the members of the church, 
coDsidering them proper persons, were happy to receive 
tiiem. The right hand of fellowship was then given by 
the missionaries, and subsequently by the members, to 
those thus received ; and the meeting closed with devo- 
tional exercises. 

We did not require any written confession of faith, 
nor invariably a verbal account of experience, from the 
persons admitted. In this latter respect our procedure 
was not uniform, but regulated by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the individual. 

There is another pleasing trait in their Christian 
character^ namely, their undoubting reception of the 
Scriptures as a Divine revelation. We have plainly azid 
uniformly stated its truths, inculcating among them no 
opinions or sentiments, on matters of religion, but such 
as are found in the Bible ; declaring that what it taught 
was essential, and that all the opinions of men, however 
excellent, are in comparison unimportant. To the 
Bible we have always appended, as the authority for 
what we have taught, stating that its declarations al- 
lowed of no evasion. The injunctions of Scripture they 
have therefore been accustomed to receive implicitly 
as they are recorded; and while they exercise their 
own judgments very freely in matters of human opinion, 
I never knew one, who professed himself a Christian, 
inclined to doubt the authority of the Bible. To this 
standard we have always referred their sentiments and 
their conduct; and by the criterion it furnishes we 
always recommended their examining their own condi- 
tion, rather than comparing themselves with others. 

Often, when we have recommended some measure of 
a religious or general nature, which we have si]pposed 
would be advantageous to them, they have inquired. 
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^ What says the Scripture ? Is there any thing about 
it in the Word of God 1" If, as was sometimes the case, 
we were under the necessity of stating that there was 
nothing in the Scripture directly referring to our re- 
commendation, but that it was according to the general 
tenor and spirit of the Scriptures, or corresponding with 
the practice of Christians in England, or that we thought 
it would prove beneficial, — ^they would sometimes an- 
swer, " That may be very good, but, as it is only a 
matter of opinion with you, we wiU think about it." On 
the other hand, so far as those who were members of 
our churches, or had been baptized, were concerned, I 
cannot recollect any measure we ever proposed for 
which we could refer to the explicit declaration of 
Sciipture as our authority that they did not at once un- 
hesitatingly adopt. It was much more satisfactory to us 
that the conduct of their lives should be regulated by 
princi])les derived from the Scripture than by the opinion 
of their teachers, however highly they might respect 
them ; and we had always rather that they should ask, 
•* What says the Word of God ?" than " What say the 
missionaries V The opinions of their teachers may 
change, or teachers of different opinions may succeed 
them ; but the Word of God will endure unalterably the 
same, being a more sure word, whereunto they do well 
to take heed. 

What the experience of my predecessors in the field 
may have been, with regard to the manner in which 
the natives were disposed to admit the claims of the 
Scriptures to a divme origin, I am not prepared to state 
with confidence. I believe, however, it was not so 
much to the divine authority, as to the doctrines of the 
sacred volume, that they objected. So far as my recol- 
lection serves with regard to the island of Huahine, the 
inhabitants, though not idolaters, certainly were not 
Christians except in name ; and in the Sandwich Islands, 
where, on my first arrival, the people were more op- 
posed than inclined to all that is essential to Christian- 
ity, I do not remember to have met with an individual 
disposed to doubt the origin or dispute the authority 
of revelation. It was to the injunctions and doctrines 
of the Bible, that humbled their pride, and prohibited 
their vicious practices, &c., that they objected. 

It may be said, that while they belietred in idolatry 
•^and revelaiiona from the gods by dreams, or othor 
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intimations through the medium of the priests, were 
acknowledged — ^they might suppose the truths of the 
Bible to be a collection of revelations similar in kind to 
these, only, as a priest on one occasion stated to me, 
better preserved, being ^'made fast upon the paper. ^* 
But after they had renounced idolatry, and treated with 
contempt the notions formerly entertained respecting 
the power of the gods, and regarded all the pretended 
revelations of them as deceptions of the priests, the 
claims of the Bible remained undisputed. 

The uniform acceptance of the declarations of Scrip- 
ture as Divine communications to mankind was not the 
result of any arguments employed by us. We never 
attempted to establish by argument what they were not 
inclined to doubt. Our instructions were, therefore, 
generally delivered in the simplicity of assertion or 
testimony, accompanied with suitable admonition and 
application to our hearers; taking it as an admitted 
principle that the Scriptures contained a declaration of 
the will of God. 

When asked, as we sometimes were, ** How do you 
know the Bible is the word of GodV we did not adduce 
an infallible church, by which it had been determined 
what were the canonical books, and by whom they had 
been preserved; nor did we refer them often to the 
testimony of history, to prove that the persons whose 
names were af^ed to the different parts actually wrote 
the books ascribed to them ; but we referred them to 
their internal evidence, their harmony or accordance 
with the works of creation, and the dispensations of 
Providence, in their display of the divine character and 
perfections, their admirable adaptation to the end for 
which they were given, and the universality of their ap- 
plication to mankind. Next to the agency of that 
blessed Spirit under whose influence those Scriptures 
were first penned, and by which alone they become the 
ineans of spiritual illumination to any individual, the 
internal evidences of the Bible have operated upon the 
minds of the natives with the greatest force. When 
they have been asked why they believed the Scriptures 
to be the word of God, they have answered, " We be- 
lieve they have a higher than human origin, because 
they reveal what man could never know, not only in 
reference to God himself, but to our own origin and 
destinies, and what, when revealed, appears to us tirue ; 
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because its declarationa accord witsh the testimony Qf 
our own consciences as to the moral character of our 
actions ; and because, though written by persons who 
never saw us, or knew our thoughts, it describes so ac- 
curately our inclinations, imaginations, motives, aikl 
passions. It must have been dictated by One who knew 
what man was better than we know each other, or it 
could not have displayed our actual state so correctly.'^ 
These, or declarations to the same effect, if not given 
in precisely the same words, were the reasons they 
frequently assigned for believing the divine origin of the 
Scriptures. 

Several remarkable instances of the effect of the Word 
of God, and the power of conscience, occurred about 
the year 1819. One Sabbath morning, Mr. Nott had 
been preachuig from the words — " Let him that stole 
steal no more.^' In his discourse, he had refuted the 
idea they had formerly held, that theft was no crime, 
bvit rather an act of merit, if committed with dexterity; 
aiid had shown that the circumstance of detection or 
escape did not alter the moral quality of the act in the 
sight of God ; that every meaua employed unjustly to 
deprive another of his property was an act of theft, and 
that restitution ought to be ruade for past robl^eries, as 
well as honesty practised for the future. The nex^ 
morning, when he arose ^d opened his door, he saw a 
number of natives sitting ou the ground in th^ front of 
his dwelling. Their appearance was rather singular^ 
and the unseasonable time of their assembling led him 
to inquire the cause. They ai^swered, " We have noli 
been able to sleep all night \ we were in the chapel yes- 
texday ; we thought, when we were pagans, that it was 
right to steal when we could do it without being found 
out. Hiro, the god of thieves, used to assist us. But 
we heard what you said yesterday from the Word of 
God, that Jehovah had commanded that we should not 
steal. We have stolen, and all these things that we 
have brought with us are stolen goods." One then 
lifted up an axe, a hatchet, qx a chisel, and exclaimed, 
" I stole this from the carpenter of such a ship," naming 
the vessel, &c. Others held up a umeti, or a saw, or 
a knife; and, indeed, almost every kind of moveable 
property was brought and exhibited, with confessions 
of its having been stolen. Mr. Nott said, rather wait 
}ingly, *' What bave you brought them to me for % I ^ 
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not want them." (The sentiment had often been cir- 
culated, that the receiver of stolen goods was as bad as 
the thief). '* You had better take them home, and, if 
you have stolen any from your own countrymen, retivn 
them ; and when the ships come again, from which any 
of the goods have been stolen, take them back, together 
with a present to the captain or the carpenter, expressive 
of your desire to mske restitution." They all said, 
" Oh no, we cannot take them back ; we have had no 
peace ever since we heard it was displeasing to God, 
and we shall have no peace so long as they remain in 
our dwellings ; we wish you to take them, and give them 
back to the owners whenever they come." Such was 
the power of conscience, that although they were even 
tools which the natives value more liighly than gold, 
and although Mr. Nott requested them to taK-e- Siem 
back, he could not persuade one of them to dp s^% they 
left them all with him, to be returned to their o%<1ier8. 
They went even further than this: some liad stolen 
articles from one of the missionaries at Eimeo. They 
fitted up a canoe, and with the first fair wind undertook 
a voyage upwards of seventy miles, for the purpose of 
carrying back what they had taken. 

In the island of Raiatea, a native, walking on one Oc^ 
casion towards the mountain, discovered a hen's iiest^ 
with a number of eggs in it, at the root of a tree. He 
eagerly seized the prize, put the eggs in the native cloth 
he wore, and proceeded with them to his house. On 
the way, he recollected the commandment— " Thon «halt 
not steal," and though he had found the nest far from 
any habitation, in the midst of the woods, and did not 
know that he had robbed any one except the hen, yet 
he knew the eggs were not his ; and so powerful was 
the impression of the imprq[)riety of the action, that he 
returned to the nest, and very carefully replaced the eggs. 

A similar course was pursued b^ a native with whom 
I was once travelling across the island, with regard ta 
a pocket-knife that he had mcked up, but afterward 
threw down, near the same place, simply because it did 
not belo^ig to him. 

These/facts Bte most pleasing and decisive illustra- 
tions of the poweir of Christian principles. Yet every 
individual is not influenced by them . Th<ese were Chris- 
tian men ; there are others who are such only in name, 
4tnd who are addicted to the practice of pilfering and 
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tbeft, especially at those stations near the harbours 
wlndh are the most frequent resorts of shipping, where 
the temptations are greatest, and the influence of foreign 
mtercourse most injurious. Nevertheless, when we 
consider that they were formerly, as every iHivigator 
by whom they were visited has testified, aindost a nation 
of thieves — that Hiro^ the god of thieves and plunder^ 
ers, occupied a place in their m3rtfaology^ and had a 
temple andpriebts — ^we cannot but adiMve the operation 
of Christian principles in produemg, in- sudi a number 
of instancesy a conscientious regani to justice and hon- 
esty. It was, there is reason to beliere With! many, the 
result, not of asa apprehension of detdction, but of a 
strict regard to moral rectitude, and the diecladred will 
' of Him who saidv " Thou shalt not sfeiak" 

Towards the close of the year 18S0, Mr. Davies left 
Fa-re, to supply the station at Papara, in Tahiti, which 
had been destitute of a misstonary siiice the decease oC 
Messrs. Tessier and Bicknell. The management of the 
press, suppl3dng the books for the whole of the leeward 
islands, the superintendence of the schocHs, promoting 
the civilization of the people, attending, the refigious 
meelangs^ together with our pastor^ duties^ now pressed 
80 heavily upon us that we found sonne assistance ror 
quisite. This we necessarily sought among the con^ 
verts, and were happy to find foiur persons, members of 
the church, suitable to act as assistant^* whom we pro«> 
posed to the church to elect as deacons. Diacooi m 
the term by which they ate designated ; not, however, 
selected from any strong predilection to tho term, or any 
extraordinary importance, attached to it, but because a 
scriptural tertn, and one more easily assimilated to the 
idiom of their language than some others. 

On the 15th of February, 1821, they were set apart in 
the church to this office, by an address from 1 Tim. iii. 
10, and prayer for the blessing of Grod upon them. 
Auna, Taua, Pohuetea, and Matatore were the persons 
selected, and so long as I continued in the islands, we 
found them consistent Christians, and valuable coadju- 
tors in managing the temporal concerns of the church, 
visiting the sick, attending the prayer-meetings, &c. 

Religion was now almost the sole business of the 
people at Fa-re and the adjacent districts ; and although 
the meetings were frequ^it, many continued to visit our 
dwdlUngs,, sometimes by daybreak ; a»d ofte% aft^ w« 
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had retired to rest at night, one or two would come 
knocking gently at our doors or windows, begging us to 
give them directions, or to answer their inquiries as to 
the thoughts that distressed their minds. No time, no 
place appeared to them unappropriate ; and whether 
they sat in the house or walked by the way — skimmed 
the surface of the water in their light canoe, or laboured 
in the garden — ^religion was the topic of their conversa- 
tion. Their motives were various, and probably often 
of a very mixed character. Some were influenced by 
a desire to be thought well of by their neighbours ; many 
wished to be baptized without feeling the necessity of, 
or more earnestly seeking, that spiritual purification 
which it signified; and others, perhaps, considering 
church-membership as the highest Christian distinction 
they could gain, desired to be admitted to the commu- 
nion, as an end of their profession, rather than a means 
of higher spiritual attainments. 

Such individuals, we deemed it, on all occasions, ne- 
cessary to caution with the greatest distinctness and 
fidelity. But while these were the motives by which 
we have reason to believe many were influenced, there 
were others who certainly acted from different feehngs, 
who were unable to rest under a sense of guilt and its 
fearful consequences ; who desired to hear more about 
God, his mercy to sinners, and the love of their Saviour, 
that their burden of sin might be removed ; while some, 
desirous of expressing their sense of the goodness' of 
€rod, were anxious to be informed what they might do 
to promote his praise. I cannot look back upon this 

r3riod of my missionary life with indifference ; nor can 
contemplate the state of the people at this time with- 
out beheving that the Spirit of God was powerfully op- 
erating Upon the minds of many. Of this their subse- 
quent lives have afforded satisfactory evidence. Insta- 
bility is one of the prominent traits of Tahitian charac- 
ter ; and did we not believe in a higher agency than 
their own purposes or principles, we should fear that 
many would abandon the profession they have made, 
and return to their former course of life. 

Although the advantages resulting from frequent 
meetings for religious conversation were too obvious to 
allow us to withhold every encouragement ; and though, 
tmder the present circumstances and feelings of the 
^ople, they were peculiarly so ; yet, as many of the 
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cooimanicants, and several who were desirous of uniting 
with them, were females, there were many things in 
reference to which they needed advice, but which they 
did not deem suitable to introduce at a public meeting. 
Mrs. Barff and Mrs. Ellis, therefore, being able to con- 
verse familiarly in tiie native language, proposed to meet 
the female members of the church, and those of their 
own sex who were desirous of joining them, once a 
week, for general conversation, and mutual spiritual im- 
provement. This was an interesting meeting ; it was held 
alternately at our respective habitations, Mrs. Barff and 
Mrs. Ellis both attending. It commenced with singing 
a hymn ; a prayer was offered, and a portion of Scrip- 
ture read. After this, the most unreserved ccmversa* 
tion followed, on religious subjects, the training of theis 
children, and other relative duties connected with the 
new order of things which Christianity had introduced. 

Parental disciphne among the people, prior to theis 
reception of Christianity, had been remarkably lax. 
The children were their own masters as soon as they 
could act for themselves, and the restraint which the 
mother could impose was trifling indeed. Such, indeed, 
was the abundance of provision, that the maintenance 
of a child was a matter of no anxiety to any one. 
Hence, if a boy felt offended with his parents, he left 
them without ceremony, attached himself to another 
family in an adjacent or remote district, and remained 
for months without visiting his father's house. To re- 
strain these fugitive habits, and train their ■ children to 
regular industry, was one of the duties inculcated oa 
Christian parents ; yet the children could but iU brook 
any restraint. I have seen a chUd, not more than six 
years old, strike or throw stone» at his mother, and the 
father would oftentimes be; scarcely more regarded. 
And notwithstanding all the instructions they have re- 
ceived, that important duty, the proper management 
of children, is still very imperfectly understood and 
practised. 

The mothers appeared anxious to influence the minds 
of their children, and gain their respect by kindness. 
The father sometimes had recourse to harsher mea- 
sures. Hoibu had two sons, that were a source of great 
trouble to him. One of our number went one day into 
his house, which was a native dwelling, with no other 
ceiling than the inside of the roof, the ridge-pole ejt^ 
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tending alicmg the centre, about twenty feet from the 
floor. After talking some time with the man, the visiter 
heard something rustling in a long basket of cocoa not- 
leares at the top of the house, and, looking up, saw the 
legs and arms of a boy protruding from the basket. On 
inquiring the cause of this, Hoibu said, the boy had been 
disobedient, and, in order to convince him of his error, 
he had first talked to him, and then put him into the 
basket, and, passing a rope over the ridge-pole, had fast- 
ened one end of it to the basket, and, pulling the other, 
had drawn him up there, that he might think on his dis- 
obedience, and not be guilty of the same again. He 
was infbrmed that it was rather a novel mode of pun- 
ishment, and that it was hoped he would not keep him 
there long. He said no, he should lower him before the 
evening. A similar mode of punishment may, I believe, 
have been used in some of our public schools, in which 
a kind of large bird-cage has been substituted for a bas- 
ket ; but of this Hoibu had never heard. The invention 
Was his own, and it was scarcely possible to repress a 
smile at the Indicrous appearance of the suspendied boy. 
Although the training of their children, and other do- 
mestic duties, which uie females were now called to 
discharge, were important matters of inquiry, there 
were others, more deeply interesting, frequently brought 
fbrward at their meetings. Some of these questions 
regarded the children who were bom since the gospel 
had been introduced, and who they were most anxious 
should share all its blessings ; others frequently referred 
to such as they had murdered under the influence of 
idolatry. Sometimes a mother would, in enumerating 
the crimes of which she had been guilty, recount the 
number of her children she had destroyed, and with 
ttiguish relate her struggles of aflection, or pangs of 
remorse, and the distress she now felt ; observing, that 
their images were ever present to her thoughts, and, as 
it were, constantly haunting her paths, so that she was 
afraid even to retire to the secret places of the bushes 
for private prayer, lest the'ir ghosts should rise before 
her. Often such individuals would say, they feared 
there was no hope of mercy for them, that they had 
repeatedly committed the premeditated murder of the 
innocent, and would perhaps repeat the Scripture decla- 
ration, that no murderer hath eternal life abidiug in him 
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and ask, ** Ought I go to Jesus Christ for pardon ? were 
any murderers of their own children ever forgiven V 

While some would ask such questions as these, or 
state them as the exercises of their own minds, there 
were others who would speak of the cruelties of which 
they had been guilty, with a want of feeling that ha^ 
appeared to boitLer on insensibihty to their enormity. 
Many, however, especially those who were most sen- 
sible of the mercy of God through Christ, would on 
these occasions expatiate on the amazing forbearance 
of Jehovah, in sparing such merciless creatures as they 
had been. Tliey would also exfHress their astonish- 
ment at the love of Christ in dyii^ for them ; and the 
abundance of his compassion, in continuiiig to send 
them the intelligence of his salvation, and, after they 
had long disregarded it, not only forbearing, but making 
them willing in the day of his power ; melting their 
hearts, drawing them with cords of affection, and now 
causing them to rejoice in his love shed a|)ro^d in their 
hearts. 

Occasionally ^ey would, in most affecting straiosy 
aUude to the anguish which the sight of their neigh- 
bours' childien produced, by recalling to remembrance 
those whom they had destroyed. The contrast they 
often drew between their own childless and desolail6 
condition through their former cruel practice of in£^t 
murder, and that of those happy parents who, under 
the reign of the Messiah, were surrounded b|r their 
children, was touching and painful. These were topica 
that could not be discussed without emotipn,, either by 
those who brought them forward, or by -those frQP9 
whom direction and advice were sought. 

There was another matter connected with this, of 
scarcely inferior Interest, and that was the 8ta.te of 
those infants after death. Are their spirits, they .wppld 
say, in outer darkness, where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth — or are they happy ? In reply to 
this, they were informed, that though they haid not 
sumed, they had suffered death as the effect of Adam's 
transgressiqn, yet that there was reason to hope and 
believe they wQre interested in the covenant of ^fedemp- 
tion, the condition of which the Lord Jesijis ]tiad ftilfilled, 
and that therefore. they were happy. 

It is impossible to conceive the satisfiEiction Qf mmd 
which this opinion has inspired^ in those who bad be«i 
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guilty of the destruction of their offspring, though they 
were still sensible that the final condition of the mur-* 
dered infants did not diminish the criminality of the 
unnatural deed. 

In reference to this pointy they would often ask whe- 
ther they should in heaven know those they had been 
acquainted with on earth, and especially if there they 
should recognise the children they had destroyed. In 
reply, they were informed, that from all that was said 
on the heavenly state in the Scriptures, there was rea- 
son to believe that friends on earth would know each 
other there, and that it was probable Christian mothers 
would meet their children. 

These were not mere speculative inquiries, the par- 
ties had a deep personal interest in them ; and Mrs. 
Ellis has been greatly affected in witnessing the emo- 
tions with which these discussions have been carried 
on. I can readily suppose it altogether impossible to 
conceive of the rapturous expectation with which a 
Christian mother, childless and desolate from her own 
cruelties, would by faith anticipate meeting in a world 
of spirits the children she had murdered in her days 
of ignorance on earth, and joining with them to cele- 
brate the praises of Him who had snatched them from 
' the region of sin ere they had felt its bitter contamina- 
tion, and by whom she had been brought to share 
redemption from its curse. 

This opinion was not ^ven simply to afford allevia- 
tion to the distressed feehngs of such unhappy parents, 
but because it did not seem opposed to, but rather favour- 
ed, by the Word of God, agreeable to the benevolent 
character of the Deity, and adapted to enlarge our views 
of His compassion, without affecting his other attri- 
butes. We could, therefore, adopt the language and 
sentiments of the poet, in the belief that — 

" The harp o( heaven 
Had lack'd its least, but not its meanest string, 
Had children not been taught to play upon it, 
And sing, from feelings all their own, what men 
Nor angels can conceive of creatures, bom 
Under the curse, yet from the curse redeem'd, 
And placed at once beyond th6 power to fall, 
8afely, which men nor angels ever knew, 
Till ranks of these, and all of those, had fallen.'^ 
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The meeting of the females was closed with prayer 
by one of the natives, who, if a mother, would give 
the child she had perhaps been nursing in her lap to 
some one sitting by. Their prayers were marked by 
deep spirituality and strong feeling ; and I believe these 
meetings were among the seasons of most intense and 
painful, or joyous and hallowed emotion, ever expe- 
rienced. The individual engaging in the devotional 
exercise has sometimes, from the strength of feeling, 
been unable to proceed, and tears alone have afforded 
relief. 

Early in the year 1821, in order to cultivate the moet 
affectionate and profitable intercourse with our pe9ple, 
we proposed, in addition to visits in times of sickness, 
to pay to each family a pastoral visit, for part of an 
evening, once a month, or at least once in the course 
of two months. Mr. Barff and myself, dividing the 
families between us, were enabled to accomplish this. 
We were received with kindness by the parties, and it 
was our study to make these visits advantageous. The 
time was not spent in the useless recital of the passing 
reports of the day ; we addressed ourselves to each 
individual, when circumstances admitted, directing and 
encouraging them in their adherence to the Saviour, 
or inviting them to Him, and concluded our visit bj 
uniting in prayer for the blessing of God upon their 
household, &c. We trust these domiciliary visits were 
beneficial ; they were often cheering to our own minds. 

Some of the many happy hours I have been privi- 
leged to spend in missionary occupations have been 
those passed in the native families on such occasions. 
Here we sometimes saw the household virtues, the en- 
dearments of social and domestic comfort, cherished— 
shedding their benign, elevating, and purifying infhience 
upon a family, the principal members, and sometimes 
the greater part, of which were enjoying that blessing 
which maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow, and were 
preparing' to join the family of the redeemed in the 
abodes of blessedness. 

Associated with these delightful duties, there were 
others equally needful, but less pleasing, which we were 
called to discharge, in connexion with the infant church 
we had been honoured to gather. These were act8 
of discipline, in the dismissal of those who, by theit 
conduct, had disgraced the Christian profession. Oa 
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tlM06 occMions, we presented to their consideration 
the direction of the Scriptures, and the duty of the 
church resulting therefrom; and when it was neces- 
sary to dismiss an individual from fellowship, it was 
always done with solemn prayer and most affecting 
regret. 

We were not called to this painful duty soon or often. 
One or two instances occurred before I removed to the 
Ssmdwich Ulands. They were, however, exceedingly 
distressing, #speciaUy th^ first, which :preyed so con^ 
stantly upon the mind of the individiul, that, though 
AiUy conviiH^ed of hif fault, and the propriety of the 
proceedwg, he never recoveced the shock he receive^. 
It was exceedingly painful to tho^e who could no longer, 
without dishonouring the Cb^stian name, allow hii^ tp 
be identified with them, 'to separate hioi* He soon 
offered every evidence of deep and sincere penitence^ 
9Dd was affectionately invited to retiMrn to the bosomi 
of the church : but although h® came again amoxig 
them, a cloud ever after hung over him ; and a disease, 
aggravated by mental anxiety, attacked his frame, and 
soon brought him to the grave. 

Christian churches were formed upon the same or 
similar principles in the win^w^rd or Georgian islands^ 
some months before this was established in Huahine> 
From the peculiar locpl dii^cun^stances of the people^ 
ike churches in Tahi:U have been exposed to greater 
tiials than th^tin H^^Uie has yet experienced, espe- 
cipUy Uiose foraged in f^tfitions adjacent to the ancihor- 
9ge of shipping. In .the yjU^inity of these, the banefd 
influence .of foreign seamen is mos^t destructive of 
QKural inaprovement and Christian propriety ; and it is 
pobable that there is more immorality among the 
uihalHtants,:and more disorder in .the ch^rches, at the 
stations which are the .resonrt of shipping, than in all 
others throi^hout the islands. Still the <;hurches there 
liave not beeA, and are not, without some indication 
of the Divine care and rhlesauag. 

Subsequently churches were formed in Raiatea^ 
Tahaa, and Borabor^ wkich ^ave in general prospered. 
As their constitution f^d pprcH^eding^ resemble those 
of Huahine, it is uni^eoesaary to Retail their .origin ^ 
pr^ngress. I have sele^iited that in IJu^pe, j)^i because 
it in :Superior 'to oti^ers for its Ojrdi^, pr /i^th, or .ttn^ 
piety of its Ji^embiin?, b^t ibeciiuse 4t wa§ that of wbi«^ 
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I was, with my esteemed colleague, a pastor, till the 
providence of Crod called me to another field of mis- 
sionary labour — and because it was planted in the sta- 
tion at which I spent the greater part of the time I 
resided in the South Sea islands. 

I have also been minute, perhaps too much so, in 
detaUing its nature, order, and discipline. This has 
not arisen from a desire to give it undue prominency, 
but because it forms an important epoch in the history 
of the people, and is a matter of considerable interest 
with many who are concerned in the extension of the 
Christian faith throughout the world ; I also conceived 
the patrons of the South Sea mission entitled to the 
most ample information on the subjects 

It has not been my object to exhibit the plan and 
order of this, or the other churches in those islands, as 
models of perfection, nor to claim for them any degree 
of excellence which others, formed and regulated difFer- 
eptly in some minor respects, might not possess ; but 
simply to narratq oiu* own views, and consequent pro- 
ceedings, in reference to measures which will be re- 
garded with indifference by few, whatever. may be their 
peculiar opinions as to the plan we have pursued. 
From all I would ask fervent prayer, that whatever has 
been contrary to the will of God may be amended, and 
that what has been agreeable thereto may continue to 
receive his blessing. The church of Christ in Hua^- 
hine, as well as those in other islands, has had its trials. 
Some of its members, as might be expected, have de- 
parted from the faith and the purity of the gospel. 
And among the professors of religion in this and the 
other islands, some, designating themselves prophets, 
have declared that they have received special revela- 
tion from heaven. They have pretended that they 
were inspired by the spirit of John the Baptist, the 
woman of Samaria, or the apostle Paul, not to super- 
sede the gospel, but to add something to it. The de- 
clarations of their visions and dreams have been the 
most absurd imaginable. Several of these visionaries^ 
of both sexes, were persons of doubtful morals, and 
some have become profligate. The missionaries are of 
opinion, that a desire to exempt themselves from the 
moral restraints of the gospel, has been the secret but 
principal motive by which they have been influenced^ 
This appears confirmed by their declaring that when 

Vol. UL— D 
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the mind was under the influence of the spirit by which 
they pretended to be inspired, they could not commit 
sin, as whatever they did during those seasons was the 
act of the body alone, and was not a moral delinquency. 
Their injurious efforts were met in a becoming man- 
ner by the great body of the people, and the greater 
part of those who were drawn away have mamfested 
their penitence, and returned to a more sober way of 
thinking, and to a deportment strictly honourable and 
virtuous. The instances of this defection have not 
been numerous ; and I am gratified to know that the 
greater part of those united in fellowship are increas- 
ing in knowledge of the Scripture, and stability of 
Christian character ; that a number of young persons, 
several from the Sunday-schools, have joined it ; and 
that, though formed by sixteen individuals in the spring 
of 1820, it contained in the autumn of 1837 nearly 
five hundred members. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Oorerameiit of the Sontli Sea islands monarchical and arbitrary— Intimately 
cwmected with idolatry— Different ranks in society— Slavery— The proprie- 
tors of land— The regal fhmily— Sovereignty hereditaiy— Abdication of the 
fhther in (hvour of the son— Distinctions of royalty— Modes of travelling — 
Sacredness of the king's person— H<Hnage of the people — Singular ceremo- 
nies attending the inauguration of the king— Language of the Tahitian 
coort — ^The royal residences — Dress, See. — Sources of revenue — Tenure 
of land— Division of the country— National councils- Forfeiture of pos- 
sessions. 

The government of the South Sea islands, like that 
in Hawaii, was an arbitrary monarchy. The supreme 
authority was vested in the king, and was hereditary in 
his family. It dilQfered materially from the systems ex- 
isting among the Marquesians in the east, and the New- 
Zealanders in the south-west. There is no supreme 
ruler in either of these groups of islands, but the dif- 
ferent tribes or clans are governed by their respective 
chieftains, each of whom is, in general, independent of 
any other. Regarding the inhabitants of Taluti, and the 
adjacent islands, as an uncivilized people, ignorant of 
letters and the arts, their modes of governing were 
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necessarily rude and irregular. In many respects, how- 
ever, their institutions indicate great attention to the 
principles of government, an acquaintance with the 
means of controlling the conduct of man, and an ad- 
vancement in the organization of their civil polity, 
which, under corresponding circumstances, is but rarely 
attained, and could scarcely have been expected. 

Their government, in all its multiplied ramifications, 
in its abstract theory, and in its practical details, was 
closely interwoven with their false system of religion. 
The god and the king were generally supposed to share 
the authority over mankind. The latter sometimes 
personated the former, and received the homage and the 
requests presented by the votaries of the imaginaiy 
divinity, and at «ther times officiated as the head of h& 
peo{de, in rendering their acknowledgments to the gods. 
The office of high-priest was frequently sustained by 
the king — who thus united in his person the highest 
civil and sacerdotal station in the land. The genealogy 
of the reigning family was usually traced back to the 
first ages of their traditionary history ; and the kings, 
in some of the islands, were supposed to have descended 
from the gods. Their persons were always sacred, and 
their families constituted the highest rank recognised 
among the people. 

The different grades in society were not so distinctly 
marked in Polynesia as among the inhabitants of India, 
where the institution of caste exists ; nor were they so 
strongly defined in Tahiti as among the Sandwich 
islanders, whose government was perhaps more despotic 
than that which prevailed in the southern islands. The 
Unes of separation were, neverthoicss, sufficiently dis- 
tinct ; the higher orders being remarkably tenacious of 
their dignity, and jealous of its deterioration by contact 
with inferiors. 

Society among them was divided into three distinct 
ranks : the hui arii, the royal family and nobility — the bue 
raatira, the landed proprietors, or gentry and farmers — 
and the manahune, or common people. These three ranks 
were subdivided into a number of distinct classes ; the 
lowest class included the titi and the teuteu^ the slaves and 
servants ; the former were those who had lost their lib- 
erty in battle, or who, in consequence of the defeat of the 
chieftains to whom they were attached,- had become the 
property of the conquerors. This kind of slavery appears 
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to have existed among them from time immemoriaL In^ 
dividuals captured in actual combat, or who fled to the 
chief for protection when disarmed or disabled in the 
field, were considered the slaves of the captor or chief 
by whom they were protected. The women, children^ 
and others who remained in the districts of the van- 
quished were also re^rded as belonging to them ; and 
the lands they occupied, together with their fields and 
plantations, were distributed among the victors. 

We do not know that they ever carried on a traffic in 
slaves, or sold those whom they had conquered, though 
a chief might give a captive for a servant to a friend. 
This is the only kind of slavery that has ever obtained 
among them, and it corresponds with that which has 
prevailed in most of the nations of the earth in their 
rude state, or during the earlier periods of their history. 
This state of slavery among them was in general mUd, 
compared with the affecting cruelty by which it has been 
distinguished in modem times, among those who sup- 
port the inhuman system of trafficking in these unhappy 
beings. If peace continued, the captive frequently re- 
gained his liberty after a limited servitude, and was per- 
mitted to return to his own land, or remain in voluntary 
service with his master. 

So long, however, as they continued slaves or captives^ 
their lives were in jeopardy. Sometimes they were 
suddenly murdered, to satiate the latent revenge of their 
conquerors ; at others reserved as human victims, to be 
offered in sacrifice to their ^ods. Slavery, in every 
form, is perfectly consistent with paganism, and it was 
maintained among the islands as one means of con- 
tributing to its support. This kind obtains in most of 
the clusters, but is probably far more oppressive in New- 
Zealand than in the Society Islands. The slaves amona 
the former are treated with the greatest cruelty, ana 
often inhumanly murdered and eaten. 

The manahune also included the teuteu, or servants 
of the chiefs ; all who were destitute of any land, and 
ignorant of the rude arts of carpentering, building, &c., 
which were respected among them, and such as were 
reduced to a state of dependence upon those in higher 
stations. Although the manahune have always included 
a large number of the inhabitants, they have not in 
modem times been so numerous as some other ranks. 
Since the population has been so greatly diminished^ the 
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means of subsistence so abundant, and such vast por- 
tions of the country uncultivated, an industrious indi^ 
vidual has seldom experienced much difficulty in secur-i 
inff at least the occupancy of a piece of land. The 
fishermen and artisans (sometimes ranking with this 
class, but more frequently with that immediately above 
it) may be said to have constituted the connecting link 
between the two. 

The hue raatira, gentry and farmers, has ever been the 
most numerous and influential class, constituting at adl 
times the great body of the people, and the strength of 
the nation. They were generally the proprietors and 
cultivators of the soil, and held their land, not from the 
gift of the king, but from their ancestors. The petty 
raatiras frequently possessed from 20 to 100 acres, and 
generally had more than their necessities required. 
They resided on their own lands, and enclosed so much 
as was necessary for their support. They were the 
most industrious class of the community, working their 
own plantations, building their own houses, manufac* 
turing their own cloth and mats, besides furnishing these 
articles for the king. 

The higher class among the raatiras were those who 
possessed large tracts of land in one place, or a number 
of smaller sections in different parts. Some of them 
owned perhaps many hundred acres, parts of which were 
cultivated by those who lived in a state of dependence 
upon them, or by those petty raatiras who occupied their 
plantations on condition of rendering militaiy service 
to the proprietors, and a portion of the produce. These 
individuals were a valuable class in the community, and 
constituted the aristocracy of the country. They were 
in general more regular, temperate, and industrious in 
their habits than the higher ranks, and, in all the mea- 
sures of government, imposed a restraint upon the ex- 
travagance or precipitancy of the king, who, i^ithout 
their co-operation, could carry but few of his measures. 
In their public national assemblies, the speakers often 
compared the nation to a ship, of which the king was 
the mast ; and whenever this figure was used, the raati- 
ras were always termed the shrouds, or ropes, by which 
the mast is kept upright. Possessing at aJl times the 
most ample stores of native provisions, the number of 
their dependants or retainers was great. The destitute 
and thoughtless readily attached themselves to their 
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establishments, for the purpose of securing the means 
of subsistence without care or apprehension of want. 

The bue raatira, or middle class in society, formed the 
most important body in times of peace, and the strength 
of their armies in periods of war. Warriors were some- 
times found among the attendants on the king or chief; 
but the principal dependence was upon the raatiras. 
These, influenced by a noble spirit of independence, ac- 
customed to habits of personal labour, and capable of 
enduring the fatigues of war, were, probably from interest 
in the soil, moved by sentiments of patriotism more pow- 
erfully than any other portion of the people. The raa- 
tiras were frequently the priests in their own family tem- 
ples ; and the priests of the national maraes, exc^ing 
those allied by blood to the reigning families, were usu- 
ally ranked with them. 

The hui arii, or highest class, included the king or 
reigning chieftain in each island, the members of his 
family, and all who were related to them. This class, 
though not numerous, was considered the most influen- 
tial in the state. Being the highest in dignity and rank, 
its elevation in the estimation of the people was guarded 
with extreme care ; and the individuals of whom it was 
composed were exceedingly pertinacious of their dis- 
tinction, and jealous of the least degradation by the ad- 
mission of inferiors to their dignity. 

Whenever a matrimonial connexion took place be- 
tween any one of the hui arii with an individual of an 
inferior order, unless a variety of ceremonies was per- 
formed at the temple, by which the inferiority was sup- 
posed to be removed, and the parties made equal m 
dignity, all the offispring of such a union was invaria- 
bly destroyed, to preserve the distinction of the reigning 
families. 

The king was supreme, and next to him the queen. 
The brothers of the king, and his parents, were nearest 
in rank, the other members of the family taking prece- 
dence according to their degiees of consanguinity. The 
regal office is hereditary, and descends from the father 
to the eldest son : it is not, however, confined to the 
male sex ; these islands have often been governed by a 
queen. Oberea was the queen of Tahiti when it was 
discovered by Wallis ; and Aimata, the daughter of Po- 
mare II., now exercises the supreme authority in Tahiti 
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and Eimeo : the daughter of the king of Raiatea is also 
the nominal sovereign of the island of Huahine. 

The most singular usage, however, connected with 
the 'established law of primogeniture, which obtained 
in the islands, was the father's abdication of the throne 
on the birth of his son. This was an invariable, and it 
appears to have been an ancient, practice. If the rank 
of the mother was inferior to that of the father, the 
children, whether male or female, were destroyed ; but 
if the mother originally belonged to the hui arii, or had 
been raised to that elevation on her marriage with the 
king, she was regarded as the queen of the nation. 
Whatever might be the age of the king, his influence 
in the state, or the political aspect of affairs in reference 
to other tribes, as soon as a son was born, the monarch 
became a subject — the infant was at once proclaimed 
the sovereign of the people — ^the royal name was con- 
ferred upon him, and his father was the first to do him 
homage, by saluting his feet, and declaring him king. 
The herald of the nation was then despatched round 
the island with the flag of the infant king. The banner 
was unfurled, and the young sovereign's name pro* 
claimed in every district. If respected, and allowed to 
pass, it was considered an acknowledgment by the raa- 
tiras and chiefs, of his succession to the government ; 
but if broken, it was regarded as an act of rebellion, or 
an open declaration of war. Numerous ceremonies 
were performed at the marae, a splendid establishment 
was forthwith formed for the young king, and a large 
train of attendants accompanied him to whatever place 
he was conveyed. 

Every affair, however, of importance to the internal 
welfare of the nation, or its foreign relations, continued 
to be transacted by the father, and those whom he had 
formerly associated with him as his counsellors ; but 
every edict was issued in the name and on the behalf 
of the young ruler ; and though the whole of the execu- 
tive government might remain in the hands of the father, 
he only acted as regent for his son, and was regarded as 
such by the nation. The insignia of regal authority, 
and the homage which the father had been accustomed 
to receive from the people, were at once transferred to 
his successor. The lands, and other sources of the 
king's support, were appropriated to the maintenance of 
the household establishment of the infant ruler; and 
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the father rendered him those demonstrations of infe* 
riority which he himself had heretofore required from 
the people. 

This remarkable custom was not confined to the 
family of the sovereign, but prevailed among the hui arii 
and the raatiras. Ui both these classes, the eldest son 
immediately at his birth received the honours and titles 
which his father had hitherto borne. 

It is not easy to trace the origin or discover the de- 
sign of a usage so singular, and apparently of such high 
antiquity, among a people to whom it is almost pecu- 
liar. Its advantages are not very apparent, unless we 
suppose it was adopted by the father to secure to his 
son undisputed succession to his dignity and power. If 
this was the design, the plan was admirably adapted to 
its accomplishment ; for the son was usually firmly fixed 
in the government before the father's decease, who was 
sometimes called to act as regent for his own son, be- 
fore, according to ordinary usage, he would himself have 
been invested with royal dignity. 

Considering the inhabitants of the South Sea islands 
as but shghtly removed from barbarism, we are almost 
surprised at the homage and respect they paid to their 
rulers. The difference between them and the common 
people was, in many respects, far greater than that 
which prevails between the rulers and the ruled in most 
civilized countries. Whether, like the sovereigns of 
the Sandwich Islands, they were supposed to derive their 
origin by lineal descent from the gods, or not, their per- 
sons were regarded as scarcely less sacred than the 
personifications of their deities. 

Every thing in the least degree connected with the 
king or queen — the cloth they wore, the houses in which 
they dwelt, the canoes in which they voyaged, the men 
by whom they were borne when they journeyed by 
land, became sacred — and even the sounds in the lan- 
guage, composing their names, could no longer be ap- 
propriated to ordinary significations. Hence, the origi- 
nal names of most of the objects with which they were 
familiar have from time to time undergone considerable 
alterations. The ground on which they even accident- 
ally trod became sacred ; and the dwelling under which 
they might enter must for ever after be vacated by its 
proprietors, and could be appropriated only to the use 
of these sacred personages. No individual was allowed 
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to toxtdb. the body of the king or queen ; and every one 
who should stand over them, or pass the hand over their 
heads, would be liable to pay for the sacrilegious act 
with the forfeiture of his life. It was on account of 
this supposed sacredness of person that they could 
never enter any dwellings, excepting those that were 
specially dedicated to their use, and prohibited to all 
others ; nor might they tread on the ground in any part 
of the island but their own hereditary districts. 

The sovereign and his consort always appeared in 
public on men's shoulders,* and travelled in this manner 
wherever they journeyed by land. They were seated 
on the neck or shoulders of their bearers, who were 
generally stout, athletic men. The persons of the men, 
in consequence of their office, were regarded as sacred. 
The individuals thus elevated appeared to sit with ease 
and security, holding slightly by the head, while their 
feet hung down on the breast, and were clasped in the 
arms of the bearer. When they travelled, they pro- 
ceeded at a tolerably rapid pace, frequently six miles 
within the hour. A number of attendants ran by t|ie 
side of the bearers, or followed in their train ; and when 
the men who carried the royal personages grew weaiy, 
they were relieved by others. 

The king and queen were always accompanied by 
se>eral pair of sacred men, or bearers, and the transit 
from the shoulders of one to those of another, at the 
termination of an ordinary stage, was accompanied with 
much greater despatch than the horses of a mail-coach 
are changed, or an equestrian could alight and remount. 
On these occasions, their majesties never suffered their 
feet to touch the ground; but when they wished to 
change what to them answered the purpose of horses, 
they called two of the men who were running by their 
side ; and while the man on whose neck they were sit- 
ting made little more than a momentary halt, the indi- 
viduals who were to take them onward fixed their hands 
upon their thighs, and bent their heads shghtly forward : 
when they had assumed this position, the royal riders, 
with apparently but little effort, vaulted over the head of 
the man on whose neck they had been sitting, and, alight* 
ing on the shoulders of his successor in office, proceeded 
on their journey with the shortest possible detention. 

* Af represented in the engraYing inserted in the beginning of wdL ii. 
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This mode of conveyance was' called amo or ^foimZ 
It could not have been ver^ comfortable, even to the 
hdera, while to the bearers it must have been exceed- 
ingly laborious. The men selected for this duty, which 
was considered the most honourable post next to that 
of bearers of the gods, were generally exempted from 
labour, and, as they seldom did any thing else, were not 
perhaps much incommoded by their office ; and although 
the seat occupied by those they bore was not perhaps 
the most easy, yet as it was a mark of the highest dig- 
nity in the nation, and as none but the king and queen, 
and occasionally their nearest relatives, were aUowed 
the distinction it exhibited, they felt probably a corres^ 
ponding satisfaction and complacency in thus appearing 
before their subjects, whenever they left their hereditary 
district. The effect must have been somewhat imposing 
when, on public occasions, vast multitudes were assem- 
bled, and their sovereign, thus elevated above every in- 
dividual, appeared among them. Of the dignity it con- 
ferred the natives themselves appear to have formed 
no inferior idea. It is said that Pomare II. once re- 
marked that he thought himself a greater man than King 
George, who only rode a horse, while he rode ou a 
man. 

In our different journeys and voyages among the 
islands, where there have been but few means of cross- 
ing a stream without fording it, or of landing from a boat 
or canoe without wading some distance in the water^ 
we have often been glad to be carried, either across a 
river, or from the boat to the shore. On these occa- 
sions they have requested us to mount in ancient regal 
style. Though we generally preferred riding on their 
backs, and throwing our arms round their necks, we 
have, nevertheless, when the river has been deep, seated 
ourselves upon their shoulders, and in this position have 
passed the stream, without any other inconvenience than 
that which has arisen from the apprehension of losing 
our balance, and falling headlong into the water. — The 
inhabitants of Rurutu have a singular and less pleasant 
method of conveying their friends from a boat, &c. to 
the shore. On the arrival of strangers, every man en* 
deavours to obtain one as a friend, and carry him off to 
his own habitation, where he is treated with the greats 
est kindness by the inhabitants of the district; they 
place him on a high seat, and feecl him with abuadsmoe 
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of the finest food. After an arrival from a strange 
island, when a man sees his neighbour carrying a friend 
or a nev/-comer on his shoulders, he attacks him — a 
►fight ensues for the possession of the prize — if the man 
who formerly possessed it is victorious, he goes home 
with his man on his shoulders, receives a hearty wel- 
come, and is regarded by the whole district as a brave 
feUow ; whereas, if he loses the prize, he is looked upon 
by all his friends as a coward. 

I am not aware that the highest rulers in the Society ^ 
Islands received at any time the same kind of homage 
which the Hawaiians occasionally paid to those chiefs 
who were considered to have descended from the gods. 
AVhen these walked out during the season of tabu, the 
people prostrated themselves, with their faces touching 
the ground, as they passed along. A mark of homage, ( 
however, equally humiliating to those who rendered it, \ 
and probably as flattering to the individuals by whom it i 
was received, was in far more extensive and perpetual 
use among the Tahitians. This was the stripping down 
the upper garments, and uncovering the body as low as 
the waist, in the presence of the king. This homage 
was paid to the gods, and also to their temples. In 
passing these, every individual, either walking on the 
shore or sailing in a canoe, removed whatever article 
of dress he wore upon the shoulders and breast, and 
passed uncovered the depository of the deities, the site 
of their altars, or the temples of their worship. 

Whenever the king appeared abroad, or the people 
approached his presence, this mark of reverence was 
required from all ranks ; his own father and mother 
were not excepted, but were generally the first to un- 
cover themselves. The people inhabiting the district 
through which he passed uncovered as he approached ; 
and those who sat in the houses by the road-side, as ; 
soon as they heard the cry of Te arii, te arii, " The king, * 
the king," stripped off their upper garments, and did not 
venture to replace them till he had passed. If by any 
accident he came upon them unexpectedly, the cloth 
they wore was instantly rent in pieces, and an atonement 
offered. Any individual whom he might pass on the 
road, should he hesitate to remove this part of his dress, 
would be in danger of losing his hfe on the spot, or of 
being marked as a victim of sacrifice to the gods. 
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This distinguishing mark of respect was not only ren- 
dered at all times, and from every individual, to the 
person of the kii^, but even to his dwellings, wherever 
they might be. These houses were considered sacred, 
and were the only habitations in any part of the island 
where the king could alight and take refreshment and 
repose. The ground for a considerable space on both 
sides was in their estimation sacred. A tit, or carved 
image, fixed on a high pedestal and placed by the road- 
side, at a short distance from the dwelling, marked 
the boundary of th^ sacred soil. All travellers passing 
these houses, on approaching the first image, stripped 
off the upper part of their dress, and, whether the lung 
was residing there or not, walked uncovered to the 
image at the opposite boundary. After passing ,this 
they replaced their poncho, or kind of mantle, and pur- 
sued their journey. 

To refuse this homage would have been considered 
not only as an indication of disaffection towards the 
king, but as rebeUion against the government and im- 
piety towards the gods, exposing the individuals to the 
vengeance of the 'supreme powers in the visible and 
invisible worlds. Such was the unapproachable eleva- 
tion to which the superstitions of the people raised the 
rulers in the South Sea islands, and such the marked 
distinction that prevailed between the king and people 
frohi his birth until he was superseded in title and rsuik . 
by his own son ! 

The ceremony of inauguration to the regal office, 
which took place when the king assumed the govern- 
ment, being one of considerable moment, was celebrated 
with a rude magnificence, though, like every other ob- 
servance, it was marked with disgusting abominations 
and horrid cruelty. There was no fixed period of Ufe 
at which the youth were said to have arrived at years 
of manhood. Unaccustomed to keep even traditionary 
accounts of the time of their birth, there were but few 
whose age was known. The period, therefore, when 
the young king was formally invested with the regalia, 
and introduced to his high office, was regulated by his 
own character and disposition, the will of his father and 
guardians, or the exigences of the state : it generally 
took place some years before he had reached the age 
of twenty-one. 

As it was one of^«the most important events to the 
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nation, great preparation was made for its due celebra- 
tion ; and whatever could give effect to the pageant was 
carefully provided. The gods indicated the interest they 
were supposed to take in the transaction by the miracu- 
lous events that occurred at this time. Among those., 
might be mentioned the sacred aoa, a tree resembling 
the banian of India, that spread over the Faa-ape. This 
was said to have shot forth a new fibrous branch at his 
birth, and this branch or tendril reached the ground when 
he was to be made king. Taneua, a bamboo used on 
the occasion, was said to draw its roots out of the 
ground at the approach of the ceremony, and to leap 
into the hand of the person who was sent for it. 

The inauguration ceremony, answering to coronation 
among other nations, consisted in girding the king with 
the maro ura, or sacred girdle of red feathers ; which not 
only raised him to the flffhest earthly station, but iden- 
tified him with their gods. The maro or girdle was 
made with the beaten fibres of the aoa ; with these a 
number of wrw, red feathers, taken from the images of 
their deities were interwoven with feathers of other 
colours. The maro thus became sacred, even as the 
person of the gods — the feathers being supposed to re-^ 
tain all the dreadful attributes of power and vengeance 
which the idols possessed, and with which it was designed 
to endow the king. The sacred girdle which was shown 
to Capt. Cook in the marae at Atehuru, and which was 
used by the sovereigns of Tahiti, was five yards long, 
and fifteen inches wide. It was covered with red and 
yellow feathers: one end was bordered with eight 
pieces, about the size and shape of a horse-shoe, and 
fringed with black feathers ; the other end was forked : 
the feathers were ranged in square figures. The pen- 
dant which Capt. Wallis hoisted at Matavai was attached 
to this girdle. Every part of the proceeding was marked 
by its absurdity or its wickedness ; but the most affect- 
ing circumstance was the murderous cruelty attending 
even the preparation for its celebration. 

In order to render the gods propitious to the trans- 
mission of this power, a human victim was sacrificed 
when they commenced the fatu raa, or manufacture 
of this girdle. This unhappy wretch was called the 
sacrifice for the mau raa titi, commencement or fasten- 
ing on of the sacred- maro. Sometimes a human victim 
was offered for every fresh piece added to the girdle ;^ 
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and when it was finished, another man, called " Sacri- 
fice for the piu raa maro," was slain ; and the girdle 
was considered as consecrated by the blood of those 
victims. On the morning of what might be called the 
coronation day, when the king bathed prior to the com- 
mencement of the ceremonies, another human victim 
was required in the name of the gods. 

The pageant on this occasion proceeded by land and 
water. The parties who were to be engaged in the 
transactions of the day assembled in the marae of Oro. 
Certain ceremonies were here performed : the image 
of Oro, stripped of the sacred cloth in which he usuaUy 
reposed, and decorated with all the emblems of his 
divinity, was conveyed to the large court of the temple ; 
the Papa rahi o ruea, or great bed of Oro, a large curiously 
fotmed bench or sofa, cut out of a solid piece of timber, 
was brought out for the throne on which the king was 
to sit. 

When these preliminaries were finished, they pro- 
ceeded from the temple in the following order. Tairi- 
moa, one of the priests of the family of Tairi, carried 
the image of Oro. The king followed immediately after 
the god. Behind him the large bed of Oro was borne 
by four chiefs. The miro-tahua, or orders of priests, 
with the great drum from the temple, the trumpets, and 
other instruments, followed. Each of the priests wore 
a tapaau on the arm, consisting of the braided leaflets 
of the cocoanut-tree. As soon as the image appeared 
without the temple, the multitude who were waiting to • 
witness the pageant retired to a respectful distance on 
each side, leaving a wide clear space. The priests 
sounded their trumpets and beat the sacred drum, as 
they marched in procession from the temple to the sea- 
shore, where a fleet of canoes, previously prepared, was 
waiting for them. The sacred canoe, or state barge 
of Oro, was distinguished from the rest by the tapaau, 
or sacred wreaths of plaited cocoanut-leaves, by which 
it was surrounded, and which were worn by every indi- 
vidual on board. 

As soon as the procession reached the beach, Oro 
was carried on board, and followed by the priests and 
instruments of music, while the king took his seat upon 
the sacred sleeping-place of Oro, which was fixed on 
the shore. The chiefs stood around the king, and the 
priests around the god, until, upon a signal given, the 
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king arose from his seat, advanced into the sea, and 
bathed his person. The priest of Oro then descended 
into the water, bearing in his hand a branch of the sa- 
cred mero, plucked from the tree which grew in the 
precincts of the temple. While the king was bathing, 
the priest struck him on the back with the sacred branch, 
and offered up the prescribed ubu, or invocation, to 
Taaroa. The design of this part of the ceremony was 
to purify the king from all mahuru huru, or defilement 
and guilt, which he might have contracted, according to 
their own expression, by his having seized any land, 
banished any people, committed murder, &c. 

When these ablations were completed, the king and 
the priest ascended the sacred canoe. Here, in the 
presence of Oro, he was invested with the maro ura, or 
sacred girdle, interwoven with the feathers from the 
idol. The priest, while employed in girding the king 
with this emblem of dominion and majesty, pronounced 
a ubu, commencing with Faa atea te arii i tai i motu 
tabu, " Extend or spread the influence of the king over 
the sea to the sacred island ;" describing also the nature 
of his girdle, and addressing the king at the close by 
saying, Medua teie a oe e te Arii — " Parent, this of you, , 
Oking;" indicating that from the gods all his power 
was derived. 

As soon as the ubu was finished, the multitude on the 
beach and in the surrounding canoes lifted up the right 
hand, and greeted the new monarch with loud and uni- 
versal acclamations of Maeva arii! maeva arii! The 
steersman in the sacred canoe struck his paddle against 
the side of the vessel, which was the signal to the row- 
ers, who instantly started from the shore towards the 
reef, having the god and the king girded, as it were, 
with the deity, on board ; the priests beating their large 
drum, and sounding their trumpets, which were beauti- 
ful large turbo, or trumpet-shells. The thronging spec- /• 
tators followed in their canoes, raising their right hand 
in the air, and shouting Maeva arii ! 

Having proceeded in this manner for a considerable 
distance, to indicate the dominion of the king on the 
sea, and receive the homage of the powers of the deep, 
they returned towards the shore. 

During this excursion, Tuumao and Tahui, two deified 
sharks, a sort of demigods of the sea, Avere influenced 
by Oro to come and congratulate the new king on his 
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assumption of government. If the monarch was a le-> 
gitimate ruler, ^ad one elevated to the office with the 
sanction of the superior powers, these sharks, it was 
said, always came to pay their respects to him, either 
while he was bathing in the sea, or during the excursion 
in the sacred canoe. But it is probable that when they 
approached while his majesty was in the water, some 
of his attendants were stationed round, to prevent their 
coming too near, lest their salutations should have been 
more direct and personal than would have proved agree- 
able. Yet it is said that the parents of the present 
rulers of some of the islands, at the time of their inau- 
guration, actually played with these sharks, without re- 
ceiving any injury. 

The fleet reaching the shore, the parties landed, when 
the king was placed on the papa rahi o ruea, or sacred 
couch of Oro, as his throne ; but instead of a footstool^ 
the ordinary appendage to a throne, he reclined his head 
on the unui Tafeu, the sacred pillow of Tafeu. This 
was also cut out of a solid piece of wood, and orna*- 
mented with carving. 

The procession was now formed as before, and mov« 
ing towards Tabutabuatea, the great national temple^ 
Tairimoa, bearing the image of Oro, led the way. The 
king, reclining on his throne, or couch of royalty, ioU 
lowed immediately after. He was borne on the shoul- 
ders of four principal nobles connected with the reign- 
ing family. The chiefs and priests followed in his train, 
the latter sounding their trumpets, and beating the large 
sacred drum, while the spectators shouted Maeva arii! 
as they proceeded to the temple. The multitude fol- 
lowed them into the court of the marae, where the 
king's couch or throne was fixed upon the elevated stone 
platform, in the midst of the unu, or carved ornaments 
of wood erected in honour of the departed chiefs whose 
bones had been deposited there. 

The principal idol Oro, and his son Hiro, were placed 
by the side of the king, and the gods and the king here 
received the homage and tribute of allegiance from the 
people. A veil must be thrown over the vices with 
which the ceremonies were concluded. 

Although this ceremony was one of the least ofifensi ve 
festivities among them, the murderous cruelty with 
which it commenced, and the wickedness with which 
i^ terminated, were adapted to impress the mind with 
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acutest anguish and deepest commiseration. The abom- 
inations continued until the blowing of the trumpet on 
board the canoes required every one to depart from the 
temple. They now repaired to the banquet or feast 
provided for the occasion, and passed the remainder of 
the day in unrestrained indulgence and excess. 

The phraseology of the Tsdiitian court was in perfect 
accordance with the elevation and sacred connexion 
with their divinities which the binding on the red girdle 
was designed to recognise and ratify. The preposterous 
vanity and adulation in language, used in epithets be- 
stowed upon the king of Tahiti and his establishment, 
fully equal those employed in the most gorgeous estab- 
lishment of Eastern princes, or the seragUos of Turkish 
sultans. 

It was not only declared that Oro was the father of 
the king, as was implied by the address of the priest 
when arraying him in the sacred girdle, and the station 
occupied by Ins throne, when placed in the temple by 
the side of the deities, but it pervaded the terms used 
in reference to his whole establishment. His houses 
were called the aorai, the clouds of heaven ; anuantugf 
the rainbow, was the name of the canoe in which he 
voyaged ; his voice was called thunder ; the glare of the 
torches in his dwelling was denominated lightning ; and 
when the people saw them in the evening, as they 
passed near his abode, instead of saying the torches 
were burning in the palace, they would observe that the 
lightning was flashing in the clouds of heaven. When 
he passed from one district to another on the shoulders 
of his bearers, instead of speaking of his travelling from 
one place to another, they always used the word mahuta, 
which signifies to fly ; and hence described his journey 
by saying that the king was flying from one district of 
the island to another. 

The estabUshment and habits of the king often exhib- 
ited the most striking contrast; at one time he was 
seen surrounded by the priests, and invested with the 
insignia of royzdty, and divinity itself; or appeared in 
public on the shoulders of his bearers, while the people 
expressed every indication of superstitious reverence 
and fear. At other times, he might be seen on terms 
of the greatest familiarity with his attendants and do- 
mestics. 

He never wore a crown, or any badge of dignity, and 
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in general there was no difference between his dress 
and that of the chiefs by whom he was surrounded, ex- 
cepting that the fine cloth and matting, called vane, with 
which he was often arrayed, were more rare and valu- 
able than the dress worn by others. His raiment fre- 
quently consisted of the ordinary pareu, or ahu pu, in 
quality often inferior to that worn by some of the chiefs 
in attendance upon him. 

In some of the islands to the westward, at the cere- 
monies of the temple, the people, tqshow their homage, 
wound folds of cloth repeatedly round the body of the 
king till he was unable to move, and appeared as if it 
was only a man's head resting on the immense bale of 
cloth in which he was enclosed. I do not know that 
the kings of Tahiti ever experienced such treatment 
from their subjects. The kings of the former were left 
in this ludicrous and helpless situation, while the people 
travelled round the island, boxing and wrestling in hon- 
our of their sovereign throughout every district. 

The regal establishment was maintained by the pro- 
duce of the hereditary districts of the reigning family, 
and the requisitions made upon the people. Although 
the authority of the king was supreme, and his power 
undisputed, yet he does not appear to have been con- 
sidered as the absolute proprietor of the land, nor do 
the occupants seem to have been mere tenants at will, 
as was the fact in the Sandwich Islands. 

There were certain districts which constituted the 
patrimony of the royal family ; in these they could walk 
abroad, as they were sacred lands. The other districts 
were regarded as belonging to their respective occu- 
pants or proprietors, who were generally raatiras, and 
whose interest in the soil was distinct from that of the 
king, and often more extensive. These lands they in- 
herited from their ancestors, and bequeathed them to 
their children, or whomsoever they chose to select as 
their heirs. At their death, the parties to whom land 
had been thus left entered into undisturbed possession, 
as of rightful property. 

The practice of tutuing, or devising by will, was found 
to exist among them prior to the arrival of the mission- 
aries, and was employed not only in reference to land, 
but to any other kinds of property. Unacquainted with 
letters, they could not leave a written will, but, during 
a season of illness, those possessing property frequently 
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called together the members of the family, or confiden- 
tial friends, and to them gave directions for the disposal 
of their effects after their decease. This was consid- 
ered a sacred charge, and was usually executed with 
fidelity. 

Every portion of land had its respective owner ; and 
even the distinct trees on the land had sometimes dif- 
ferent proprietors, and a tree and the land on which it 
grew different owners. The divisions of land were ac- 
curately marked by a natural boundary, as a ridge of 
mountains, or the course of a river, or bjr artificial 
means ; and frequently a carved image, or tii, denoted 
the extent of their different possessions. Whether 
these tiis were designed to intimate that the spirits they 
represented guarded the borders of their property, or 
were used as ornaments, I could not learn ; but the re- 
moval of the ancient landmarks was regarded as a 
heinous offence. 

The produce which the king received from his he- 
reditary estates being seldom suflicient for the main- 
tenance of his household, the deficiency was supplied 
from the different districts of the islands. The fre- 
quency, however, with which the inferior chiefs were 
required to bring provisions was neither fixed nor regu- 
lar, but was governed by the number of the districts, or 
the necessities of the king's steward. Still there was a 
sort of tacit agreement between the king and chiefs as 
to the times when they should furnish his provision : 
and the usage among them in this respect was generally 
understood. 

The provision was ready dressed, though occasionally 
the vegetables and roots were brought uncooked, and 
the pigs led alive to the king's servants. The pigs, 
after being presented to the king, were sometimes taken 
back by the farmer, and fed till required for use. Cloth 
for the dress of the king's servants, houses for his abode, 
and canoes, not only for himself, but also for those of^ 
his household, were furnished by the inhabitants of the 
islands. 

Although the king's will was the supreme law, and 
the government in some respects despotic, it approxi- 
mated more to a mixed administration, a union of mon* 
archy and aristocracy. The king had usually one con- 
fidential chief near his person, who was his adviser in 
every affair of importance, and was, in fact, his prime 
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minister. Frequently there were two or three who 
possessed the confidence, and aided the counsels, of the 
ting. These ministers were not responsible to anyone 
for the advice they gave. So great, however, was the 
influence of the raatiras, that a measure of any import- 
ance, such as the declaration of war, or the fitting out 
a fleet, was seldom undertaken without their being first 
consulted. This was effected by the friends of the king 
going among them, and proposing the affair in contem- 
plation, or by convening a public council for its consid- 
eration. 

Their public measures were not distinguished by 
promptness or decision, excepting when they wreaked 
vengeance upon the poor and helpless victims of ti^eir 
dis^ueasure. After a meeting of the chiefs had been 
summoned, it was a long time before all came together, 
and their meetings were often interrupted by adjourn- 
ments. 

Their councils were usually held in the open air, 
where the chiefs and others formed a circle, in which 
the orators of the different parties took their stations 
opposite to each other. These orators were the prin- 
cipal, but not the only, speakers. The king often ad- 
dressed the assembly. The warriors and the raatiras 
also delivered their sentiments with boldness and free- 
dom. When a difference of opinion prevailed, and 
words ran high, the impetuosity of their passions broke 
through all restraint, and sometimes the council termi- 
nated in scenes of confusion and bloodshed ; or, if it 
ended without open hostility, the cliieftains returned to 
their respective districts to assemble their tenantry, 
and prepare for war. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Power of the chiefii and proprietors of land— Banishment and conflscation— 
The king's messenger— The nian, an emblem of authority— Ancient usages 
in reference to crime, dec— Fatal eflfocts of jealonsy-Seizoreof property— 
Punislmient of theft— Public works — Supplies for the king— Despotic ra> 
pacity — Extortion of the king's servants— Unorganized state of civil polity — 
Desire a code of Christian laws — Advice and conduct of the missionaries- 
Preparation of the laws — Public enactment by the kins in a national assem- 
bly at Tahiti— Capital punishments— Manner of conmictingpabllc trials- 
Establishment of laws in Raiatea— Preparation of those for Hoahine. 

Every chief was the sovereign of his ovni district, 
though all acknowledged the supremacy of Uie king. 
Each island was divided into a number of large portions, 
or districts, called M aataina, a term also applied to the 
inhabitants of a district. These maataina had distinct 
names, and v^ere under the government of a chieftain of 
rank or dignity belonging to the reigning family, or to 
the raatiras. This individual was the baron of the 
domain, or the lord of the manor, and was succeeded in 
his possessions and office by his son, or the nearest of 
Mb kindred, with a fresh appointment from the king. 

For treason, rebellion, or withholding supplies, indi- 
viduals were liable to banishment and confiscation of 
Eroperty. The king had the prerogative of nominating 
is successor, but could not appropriate the lands of the 
exile to his own use. The removal of a chief of high 
rank, or of extensive influence, was seldom attempted 
unless the measure was approved by the other chiefs. 
The sovereign was, therefore, more desirous to con- 
ciliate their esteem, and engage their co-operation, than 
to prejudice them against lus person or measures. As 
he had no permanent armed force at his disposal, he 
eould not on every occasion accomplish his wishes; 
and at times, when he has issued his mandate for the 
banishment of a raatira, if the other raatiras deemed his 
expulsion unwarrantable, they have desired him to keep 
possession of his lands, and then, remonstrating with the 
king, have declared their determination to maintain the 
cause of the injured party, even by force of arms. The 
^extent of power possessed by the raatiras, in the num^ 
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ber of their tenantry and dependants, was one of the 
greatest sources of embarrassment to the government, 
whose measures were only regulated by the will of the 
rider, or the exigencies of the state. 

In the division of their country the natives appear to 
have had a remarkable predilection for the number 
eight. Almost every island, whatever its size, is divided 
into eight districts, and the inhabitants into an equsd 
number of maataina, or divisions. In each district the 
power of the chief was supreme, and greater than that 
which the king exercised over the whole. This power 
extended to the persons and lives, as well as the prop- 
erty, of the people. 

The inferior chiefs also exercised the same authority 
over their dependants. The father was magistrate in 
his own family ; the chief in his own district ; and the 
king nominally dispensed law and justice to the whole. 
The final appeal, in all matters of dispute, was made 
to the chief ruler ; and the parties who resorted to his 
decision usually regarded it as binding. There was no 
regular police for the maintenance of public order. 
The chief of each district was accountable for the con- 
duct of the people under his own jurisdiction. The 
chieftains who were in attendance on the king, with the 
servants of his establishment, were the agents usually 
employed to carry his measures into eflfect. The ser- 
vants of the raatiras performed the same duty in their 
respective localities, and the king often sent his order 
to the district chief, who employed his own men in its 
execution. 

Notwithstanding the many acts of homage paid to 
the head and other branches of the reigning family, and 
their imagined connexion with the gods, the actual in- 
fluence of the king over the haughty and despotic dis- 
trict chieftains was neither powerful nor permanent, 
and he could seldom confide in their fidelity in any pro- 
ject which would not advance their interests as well as 
his own. Every measure was therefore planned with 
the most cautious deUberatiou, the approval and aid of 
a number of these nobility of the country being essentisd 
to carry it into eflfect ; but when the interests of the 
reigning family and those of the chieftains were opposed, 
it produced no small embarrassment. These raatiras, 
who resembled the barons of the feudal system, kept 
the people under them in a state of the greatest subjec- 
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tion, and received from them not only military service, 
but a portion of the produce of their lands, and personal 
labour whenever required. 

Whenever a measure affecting the whole of the in- 
habitants was adopted, the king^s vea, or messenger, 
was despatched with a bundle of niaus, or leaflets. On 
entering a district, he repaired to the habitation of the 
principal chiefs, and, presenting a cocoanut-leaf, deliv- 
ered the orders of the king. The acceptance of the 
leaf was a declaration of their compUance with the re- 
(juisition, and to decline taking it was regarded as an 
intimation of hostility to the measure proposed. Hence 
the messenger or herald, when he had travelled round 
the island, reported to the king, who had received and 
who had refused the niau. When the chiefs approved 
of the message, they sent their own messengers to their 
respective tenants and dependants, with a cocoanut-leaf 
for each, and the orders of the king. 

The niau, or leaflet of the cocoanut-tree, was the 
emblem of authority throughout the whole of the Geor- 
gian and Society Islands ; and requisitions for property 
or labour, preparations for war, or the convocation of a 
national assembly, were formerly made by sending the 
cocoanut-leaf to those whose service or attendance 
was required. To return or refuse the niau was to 
offer an insult to the king, and to resist his authority. 

If the king felt himself strong enough, he would in- 
stantly banish such an individual, and send another to 
take possession of his lands, and occupy his station as 
chief of the district. Should the offender have been 
guilty of disobedience to the just demands of the king, 
though tlio lauds might be his hereditary property, he 
must leave them, and become, as the people expressed 
it, a wanderer " upon the road ;" but if the king's con- 
duct was considered arbitrary, and the individual justi- 
fied in his refusal by the other chiefs, they would tapea, 
or detain him, and protest to the king against his re- 
moval. The parties generally knew each other's strength 
and influence, and those who had little hopes of suc- 
ceeding by an appeal to arms usually conceded what- 
ever was required. Personal security and the rights 
of private property were unknown; and the admin- 
istration of justice by the chiefs in the several dis- 
tricts, and the king over the whole, was regulated 
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more by the relative power than by the merits of their 
cause. 

They had no regular code of laws, nor any pnUie 
courts of justice, and excepting in offences against the 
king and chiefs, the rulers were seldom appealed to. 
The people in general avenged their own injuries. Death 
or banisnment was the punishment usually inflicted by 
the chiefs, and frequently the objects of their displea- 
sure were marked out as victims for sacrifice. 

Destitute, however, as they were of even oral laws 
or institutes, there were many acts which by general 
consent were considered criminal, and deserving pun- 
ishment. These were orure hau, rebeUion, or shaking 
the government, withholding suppUes, or even speaking 
contemptuously of the king or his administration. So 
heinous was this offence, that the criminal was not only 
liable to banishment, or the forfeiture of his life, but a 
human sacrifice must be offered, to atone for the guilt, 
and appease the displeasure of the gods against tiie 
people of the land in which it had been committed. 
Lewdness was not regarded as a crime, but adultery 
was sometimes punished with death. Those among 
the middle or higher ranks who practised polygamy 
allowed their wives other husbands. It is reported that 
brothers, or members of the same family, sometimes 
exchanged their wives, while the wife of every indi- 
vidual was also the wife of his taio or friend. 

Their character in this respect presents a most un- 
natural mixture of brutal degradation with infuriated 
and malignant jealousy ; for while their conduct with 
respect to the taio, &c. exhibits an insensibiUty to every 
feeling essential to conjugal happiness, the least famih- 
arity with the wife, unauthorized by the husband, even 
a word or a look from a stranger, if the husband was 
suspicious, or attributed it to improper motives, was 
followed by instant and deadly revenge. 

There is a man now residing in Husdiine, whose face 
and shoulders are frightfully marked with deep scars, 
inflicted by blows with a carpenter's axe, on this ac- 
count. A husband and wife were once sitting together, 
when another man joined the party and sat down with 
them. He wore a taupoo, or bonnet, of plaited cocoa- 
nut-leaves : lifting his hand, and taking hold of it by the 
part that shaded his brows, he waved his hand towards 
the inland part of the district, in removing his bonnet 
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firom his head. The suspicious husband, observing the 
motion of his hand, considered it as an assignation, that 
the stranger was to meet his wife there ; and without 
a word, I believe^ being spoken by either party, he rose 
tip, took down his spear, which Was suspended from 
the inside of his dwelling, and ran the man through the 
body, accusing him at the same time of the crime of 
which he supposed him guilty^ Several of the murders 
of the Europeans that have been committed in the 
islands of the Pacific have originated in this cause. 

Theft was practised, but less frequently among them* 
selves than towards their foreign visiters. They sup- 
posed it equally criminal, yet they do not in general 
appear to have attached any moral delinquency to the 
practice ; but they imagined they were more likely to 
avoid detection when stealing from strangers than when 
robbing their own countrymen. Stealing was alwayv 
considered as a crime among them, and every precao- 
tion was taken to guard against it. On this account, 
their large bales of valuable cloth, and most articles ot 
property not in constant use, were kept suspended front 
the ridge-pole or rafters of their dwelliujgs ; their smaller 
rolls of cloth were often laid by their pillows ; and their 
pigs were driven under their beds at night, to prevent 
their being stolen. 

This nefarious practice, strange as it may appear, was 
supported by their fal»e system of religion, and sanc^ 
tioned by the patronage of the gods, especially by Hiro, 
a son of Oro, who was called the god of thieves. The 
aid of this god was invoked by those who went on ex- 
peditions of plunder, and the priests probably received 
a portion of the spoils. Chiefs of ccmsiderable rank 
have sometimes been detected in the act of stealing, or 
have been known to employ their domestics to thieve, 
receiving the articles stolen, and afterward shelteriof 
the plunderers. This, however, has generally been 
practised on the property of foreigners. 

Among themselves, if detected, the thief experienced 
no mercy, but was often murdered on the spot. If de* 
tected afterward, he was sometimes dreadfully wounded 
or killed. Two very affecting instances of vengeance of 
this kind are recorded by the early missionaries. I 
have also heard that they sometimes bound the thief 
hand and foot, and, putting him into an old rotten 
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towed him out to sea, and there left him adrift, to sink 
in the ocean, or become a prey to the sharks. 

The haru raa, or seizing all the property of delin- 
quents, was the most frequent retaliation, among the 
lower class, for this and other crimes. The servants 
of tlie chiefs, or injured party, went to the house of the 
offenders, and took by force whatever they found, car- 
rying away every article worth possessing, and destroy- 
ing the rest. If the inhabitants of the house received 
previous intimation of their purpose, they generally re- 
moved or secreted their most valuable property, but 
seldom attempted to resist the seizure, even though 
every article of food and clothing, and the mats on 
whirrh they slept, should be taken away. 

This mode of retaliation for theft, or other injury, 
was so generally recognised as just, that, although the 
party thus plundered might be more powerful than those 
who plundered them, they would not attempt to prevent 
the seizure : had they done so, the population of the 
district would have assisted tliose who, according to 
established custom, were thus punishing the aggressors. 
8uch was the usual method resorted to for punishing 
petty thefts committed among themselves. They were 
generally satisfied with seizing whatever they could 
find in the houses, yards, or gardens of the offenders ; 
but when it was practised by order of the king or chiefs, 
the culprit was banished from his house or lands, and 
reduced to a state of complete destitution. 

Great difficulty was often experienced in discovering 
the thief or the property stolen ; and on these occa- 
sions they frequently resorted to divination, and em- 
ployed the sorcerer to discover the offender. The 
thi^f, when detected, generally received summary pun- 
ishment. Mr. Bourne states, that in one of the Hervey 
Islands, a man found a little boy, about eight years of 
age, stealing food ; the man instantly seized the juvenile 
delinquent, and tying a heavy stone to his leg, threw 
him into the sea. The boy sank to the bottom, and 
would soon have paid for his crime with his life, had 
not one of the native teachers plunged into the water, 
rescued him, and taken him to his own house, where he 
has ever since resided. 

The resources of the government consisted in the 
personal services of the people, and the produce of the 
soil. From these the revenue was derived. All public 
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works, such as the erection of national temples, fortifi- 
cations, enclosures from the sea, dwellings for the king, 
&c., were performed by the whole population. In each 
district the king had a viceroy, or deputy, to whom his 
orders were sent with a cocoanut-leaf. The chiefs 
sometimes assembled together, and divided the work 
among themselves. At other times the king appointed 
to each his particular share. Every chief then issued 
orders to the raatiras under his authority, who prepared 
the materials and performed the work. Canoes for the 
king^s use were furnished in the same way, and also 
cloth for himself and his household. 

Every district brought provisions at stated intervals 
for the king's use, or for the maintenance of his nu- 
merous retinue. Besides what they regularly furnished 
orders were often issued for extraordinary supplies, for 
the entertainment of a distinguished guest, or the cele- 
bration of a national festival. No regular system of 
taxation prevailed, but every kind of property was fur- 
nished by the chiefs and people in great abundance, not 
only for the king, but for the purpose of enriching those 
who were the objects of his favour. 

However abundant the supplies might be which the 
king received, he was in general more necessitous than 
many of the chiefs. Applications from the chiefs for 
food, for cloth, canoes, and every other valuable article 
furnished by the people, were so frequent and importu-^ 
nate, that more than was barely sufficient for his own 
use seldom remained long in his possession. A present 
of food was usually accompanied with several hundred 
yards of native cloth, and a number of fine large double 
canoes ; yet every article was often distributed among 
the chiefs and favourites on the very day it arrived ; 
and so urgent were the applicants, that they did not 
wait till the articles were brought, but often extorted 
from the king a promise that he would give them the 
first bale of cloth, or double canoe, he might receive. 
At times they went beyond this ; and when a chief, who 
considered the king under obligations to him, knew that 
the inhabitants of a district were preparing a present 
for their sovereign, which would include any articles be 
wished to possess, he would go to the king, and tapao^ 
mark or bespeak it, even before it was &iished. A 
promise given under these circumstances was usually 
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regarded as binding, though it often involved the king ill 
difficulties, and kept' him necessitous. 

In the estimation of the people, generosity was among 
the greatest virtues of a king ; and illiberality was most 
unpopular. In describing a good chief, or governor, 
they alw^'s spoke of him as one who distributed among 
his chiefs whatever he received, and never refused any 
thing for which they asked. • 

Notwithstanding this generosity on the part of the 
king, the conduct of the government was often most 
rapacious and unjust. The stated and regular sup- 
phes furnished by the inhabitants were inadequate 
to the luaintenance of the numbers who, attaching 
themselves to the king^s household, passed their time 
io' idleness, but were fed at his table. Whenever 
there was a deficiency of food for his followers or 
guests, a number of his servants went to the resi* 
dence of a raatira, or farmer, and, sometimes without 
even asking, tied up the pigs that were fed near the 
dwelling, plundered the abixle, . ravaging, like a hand 
of lawless robbers, the plantations or the gardens,, and 
taking away every article of food the poor oppressed 
labourer possessed. Sometimes they launched a fine 
canoe that might be lying near, and, loading it with 
their plunder, left the industrious proprietor destitute 
even of the means of subsistence ; and, as they were 
the king's servants, he durst not complain. 

When the king travelled, he was usually attended by 
a company of Areois, or a worthless train of idlers ; 
and often when they entered a district that was perhaps 
Wtell supplied with provisions for its inhabitants, if they 
remained any length of time, by their plundering and 
wanton destruction it was reduced to a state of desola- 
tion. Sometimes the king sent his servants to take 
what they wanted from the fields or gardens of the peo 
pie ; but often, unauthorized by him, they usedh;8 name 
to commit the most lawless and injurious outrage upon 
the property of the inhabitants, whose lives were en- 
dangered if they offered the least resistance. 

Mahameue, a native of Raiatea, gave, at a public 
meeting in that island, the following account of their 
behaviour. " These teuteu" (servants of the king)^ 
said he, " would enter a house, and commit the greatest 
Aeinredations* The master of the house would sit as a 
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goor captive, and look on, without daring to say a word. 
They would seize his bundle of cloth, kill his largest 
pigs, pluck the best bread-fruit, take the largest taro 
(arum roots), the finest sugar-cane, the ripest bananas, 
and even take the posts of his house for fuel to cook 
them with. Is there not a man present who actually 
buried his new canoe under the sand, to secure it from 
these desperate men t" 

Nothing fostered tyranny and oppression in the rulers, 
and reduced the population to a state of wretchedness^ 
so much as these unjust proceedings. Those who by 
habits of industry, or desire of comfort for themselves 
and families^ might be induced to cultivate more land 
than others, were, from this very circumstance, marked 
out for despoliation. They had no redress for these 
wrongs, and therefore, rather than expose themselves 
to the mortifying humiliation of seeing the fruits of 
their labour taken to feed a useless and insulting band 
that followed the movements of the king, they avowed 
their lands to remain untilled, and chose to procure a 
scanty means of subsistence from day to day, rather 
than suffer the insults to which even their industry ex- 
posed them. 

Bo far were these shameless extortions practised, 
that during the journey of a European through the 
country, he has been attended by a servant of the king, 
and when, in return for provisions furuished, or acts of 
kindness shown by the hospitable inhabitants, he has 
made them a trifling present, it has been instantly seized 
by the vassal of the chief, who has followed him for 
that purpose. The poor people were also allowed to 
dispose of their produce to the captains or merchants 
that might visit them for the purpose of barter, but the 
king or chief frequently requested the greater part or 
even the whole of what they might receive in return 
for it. 

That they should have improved in industry, or ad- 
vanced in civilization, under such a system was impos» 
sible, and that they should under such circumstances 
have tilled a sufficient quantity of ground to furnish 
supplies for the shipping is a matter of greater surprise 
than that they should not have cultivated more. The 
humiliating degradation to which it reduced the far- 
mers, and the constant irritation of feelings to which 
thia wretched system e](:posed them, were not the only 
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evils that resulted from it. It naturally led the raatintv 
to regard their chiefs as enemies, and generated disaf- 
fection to their administration. It also greatly dimin- 
ished their resources, for under the discouragements 
resulting from constant liability to plunder, the people 
were unable to furnish those supplies which they would 
otherwise have found it a satisfaction to render. 

This system of civil polity, disjointed and ill adapted 
as it was to answer any valuable purpose, was closely 
interwoven with their sanguinary idolatry, and sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the gods. The king was not 
only raised to the head of this government, but he was 
considered as a sort of vicegerent to the supernatural 
powers presidmg over the invisible world. Human 
sacrifices were offered at his inauguration ; and when- 
ever any one, under the influence of the loss he haul 
sustained by plunder or other injury, spoke disrespect- 
fully of his person and administration, not only was his 
life in danger, but human victims must be offered, -to 
cleanse the land from the pollution it was supposed to 
have contracted. 

The intimate connexion between the government and 
their idolatry occasioned the dissolution of the one 
with the abolition of the other ; and when the system 
of pagan worship was subverted, many of theijr ancient 
usages perished in its ruins. They remained for some 
years without any system or form of government, ex- 
cepting the will of the king, to whom the inhabitants 
usually furnished liberal supplies of all that was neces- 
sary for the maintenance of his household, and the 
accomplishment of his designs. 

The raatiras exercised the supreme authority in the 
divisions over which the king had placed them. But 
when circumstances occurred in which, under idolatry 
they would have acted according to their ancient cui 
tom, they felt embarrassed. Many of the people, free in 
a great degree from exposure to seizure, and the more 
dreadful apprehension of being offered to the gods, 
evinced a disinclination to render the king the supplies 
and support he needed. 

The sacrificing of human victims to the idols had 
been one of the most powerful engines in the hands of 
the government, the requisition for them being always 
made by the ruler to whom the priests applied when it 
was pretended the gods required them ; the king, there- 
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fore, sent his herald to the petty chieftain, who selected 
the victims. An individual virho had shown any marked 
disaffection towards the governm«»nt, or incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the king and chiefs, was usually chosen. 
The people knew this, and therefore rendered the most 
unhesitating obedience : but the subversion of idolatry 
having annihilated this feeling, many, free from the 
restraint it had imposed, seem&d almost to refuse lawful 
obedience, and to withhold rightful support. 

Their government continued in this unsettled state 
for four or five years ; duriug which the people brought 
provisions and supplies to the king, and furnished the 
accustomed articles for his establishment, either accord- 
ing to arrangements made among themselves, or io 
obedience to his requisitions. The superior and subor* 
dinate rulers over the people endeavoured to preserve 
the peace of society, and promote the public welfare, 
by punishing offenders according to the nature of their 
crimes, but without aqy regular or uniform procedure. 
The only punishment inflicted was banishment, and, in 
a few instancesj seizure for theft. It was, however^ 
evident that another system must be introduced, instead 
of that which, with the tabu and idolatry, had been 
abolished. 

It is a fact worthy o^ note, that although no people 
in the world could be more vicious than they were 
prior to their renunciation of paganism, yet such was 
the moral influence of the precepts of Christianity on 
the community at large, and consequently on the. con- 
duct of many who were Christians only by profession, 
that for some time crimes affecting the peace of socieiy 
were but few. Theft, to which ever since their disco^ 
very they have been proverbially addicted, was rarely 
committed. It was not, however, to be expected thai 
this state of things would be permanent; and after a 
few years, the force of .example, and the restraining 
influence of the preceptive parts of Christian trutl^ 
began to diminish on the minds of those over whom it 
had exerted no decisive power, and who, in their altered 
behaviour, had rather followed popular sentiment and 
practice than acted from principle. When therefore 
this class of persons began to act more according to 
their true character, the chiefs found it necessary to 
visit their delinquency with punishment ; and the wel- 
fare of the nation required that me^ures should be 
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adopted for maintaining the order and peace of the 
community. 

Having as a nation embraced Christianity, they were 
onanimous in desiring that their civil and judicial pro- 
ceedings should be in perfect accordance with the spirit 
and principles of the Christian retigion. Hence they 
were led to seek the advice of their teachers, as to the 
means they should adopt for accompUshing this object. 
The missionaries invariably told them that it was no 
part of their original design to attempt any change in 
their political and civil institutions, as such ; that these 
matters belonged to the chiefs and governors of the 
people, and not to the teachers of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. To this they generally replied, that under the 
former idolatrous system they should have been pre- 
pared to act in any emergency, but they were not fami- 
liar with the application of the principles of Chris- 
tianity, especially in reference to the pmiishment of 
crime. 

In compliance with these solicitations, the mission- 
aries illustrated the general principles of Scripture, that 
in aU the public stations they sustained, they were to do 
uito others as they would that others should do unto 
them — ^that with regard to government, Christianity 
taught its disciples to fear God and honour the king — ^to 
render to Cesar the things which were Cesar's, as well 
as to God the things which were God's — that the 
power which existed was appointed of God — and that 
magistrates were for a terror to evil-doers, and a praise 
to Uiem that do well. These general principles were 
presented and enforced as the grounds of proceeding in 
all affairs of a civil or political nature. 
- The missionaries, though frequently appealed to by 
the people, generally left the determination of the mat- 
ter to their own discretion, declining to identify them- 
selves with either party, in any of their differences. 
They promised, however, to the chiefs such assistance 
as they could render in the preparation of their code 
of laws, and constitution of government, but were ex- 
ceedingly anxious that it should be the production of 
the king and chiefs, and not of themselves. They had 
^litherto avoided interfering with the government and 
politics of the people, and had never given even their 
advice, excepting when solicited by the chiefs. When 
the conduct of petty chiefs or others had affected their 
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own servants or persons in their employment, if they 
have taken any steps, it has been as members of the 
community, and not as ministers of religion. 

After the introduction of Christianity, the chiefs were 
among the first to perceive that the sanguinary modes 
of punishment to which they had been accustomed 
were incompatible with the spirit and precepts of the 
gospel, and earnestly desired to substitute measures 
that should harnionize with the new order of things. 
The king applied for assistance in this matter, soon after 
the general change that took place in 1815. The mis- 
sionaries advised him to call a general council of the 
chiefs, and consult with them on the plans most suitable 
to be adopted. Whether his recollection of the unpro- 
pitious termination of former councils influenced him, or 
whether he was unwilling to delegate any of that power 
to others with which heretofore he had been solely in- 
vested, is imcertain ; but he objected to the assembling 
of the chiefs at that time, still requesting advice from the 
missionaries. This they readily afforded, both as to the 
general principles of the British constitution, the dec- 
larations of Scripture, and the practice of Christian na- 
tions. Their own sentiments, in reference to their duty 
at this time, will best appear from the following extract 
of a public lettet, bearing date July 2d, 1817. 

" During many years of our residence in these islands, 
we most carefully avoided meddling with their civil and 
political affairs, except in a few instances, where we 
endeavoured to promote peace between contending par- 
ties. At present, however, it appears almost impossible 
for us, in every respect, to follow the same line of con- 
duct. We have told the king and chiefs, that being 
strangers, and having come to their country as teachers 
of the word of the true God, and the way of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, we will have nothing further to do with 
their civil concerns than to give them good advice ; and 
with that view several letters have passed between us 
and the king. We have advised him to call a general 
meeting of all the principal chiefs, and with their assist- 
ance and approbation, adopt such laws and regulations 
as would tend to the good of the community, and the 
stability of his government ; and that in these things, if 
fae desired it, we would give him the best advice in our 
power, and inform him of what is contained in the Woid 

£ 3 
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of God, and also of the laws and customs of our own 
country, and other civilized nations." 

The first code of laws was that enacted in Tahiti in 
the year 1819 ; it was prepared by the king and a few 
of the chiefs, with the advice and direction of the mis- 
sionaries, especially Mr. Nott, whose prudence and 
caution cannot be too highly spoken of, and by whom 
it was chiefly framed. The code was remarkably sim- 
ple and brief, including only eighteen articles. It was 
not altogether such as the missionaries would have 
wished the nation to adopt, but it was perhaps better 
suited to the partial light the people at that time pos- 
sessed, and to the peculiar disposition of Pomare. He 
was exceedingly jealous of his rights and prerogatives, 
and unwilling to admit the chiefs to a participatipu in 
his power. His will still continued to be law, in all 
matters not included in their code ; and with regard to 
the revenue which the people were required to furnish 
for his use, he would admit of no rule but his own ne- 
cessities, and consequently continued to levy exactions 
as his ambition or commercial engagements might 
require. 

The missi^naries would have regarded with higher 
satisfaction an improvement in the prkicipkis recog> 
nised as the basis of the relation subsisting between 
the king, chiefs, and people, some division of the power 
of government — enactments proportioning the produce 
of the. soil to be furnished for the king, and securing 
the remainder to the cultivators. But having recom- 
mended these points to the consideration of the rulers, 
they did not think it their duty to express any dissatis- 
faction with the code, imperfect as it was, and they 
uniformly avoided expressing any opinion which might 
weaken the power of the king, being desirous rather 
to afford him every facility in the settlement of the 
government of the country, than to throw difficulties 
in his way. 

In the month of May, 1819, the king^ and several 
thousands of the people from Tahiti and Eimeo, assem- 
bled at Papaoa, for the purpose of attending the open- 
ing of the Royal Mission Chapel, and the promulgation 
of the new laws. The anniversary of the Tidiitian 
Missionary Society being held at the same tin»©, the 
missionaries from the several stations, in these two 
islands, were then at Papaoa. 
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The thirteenth day of the month was appointed for 
this solemn national transaction; and the spacious 
chapel which the king had recently erected was chosen 
as the edifice in which this important event should take 
place. It was thought no desecration of a building 
reared for public devotion, and solemnly appropriated 
to the worship of the Almighty, and other purposes 
directly connected with the promotion of his praise, 
that the grave and serious engagements by which the 
nation agreed to regulate their social intercourse 
should be ratified in a spot where they were led to 
expect a more than ordinary participation of the Divine 
benediction. During the forenoon, the chiefs and peo- 
ple of Tahiti, and Eimeo assembled in the royal chapel, 
and about the middle of the day the king and his attend- 
ants entered. The missionaries were also present — 
but, regarding it as a civil engagerpent, attended also 
as spectators. The king, however, requested Mr. 
Crook to solicit the Divine blessing on the object of 
the meeting. He therefore read a suitable portion of 
the sacred volume, and implored the sanction of the 
King of kings upon the proceedings that were to fol- 
low. Nothing could be more appropriate than thus ac- 
knowledging the Power by whom kings reign, and . 
seeking His blessing upon those engagements by which 
their public conduct was to be regulated. The blessing 
of the Most High having been thus sought, the king, 
who had previously taken his station ni the central 
pulpit, arose, and after viewing for a few moments the 
thousands of his subjects who were gathered round 
him, commenced the interesting proceedings of the 
day, by addressing Tati, the brother and successor of 
the late Upufara, who was the leader of the idolatrous 
and rebel army defeated in November, 1815. "Tatj," 
said the king, " what is your desire 1 what can I do for 
you 1" Tati, who sat nearly opposite the pulpit, arose 
and said, " Those are what we want — the papers you 
hold in your hand — the laws ; give them to us, that we 
may have them in our hands, that we may regard 
them, and do what is right." The king then addressed 
himself to Utami, the good chief of Te Oropaa, and in 
an affectionate manner said, " Utami, and what is your 
desire 1" He replied, " One thing only is desired bjr 
us all, that which Tati has expressed — the laws which 
you hold in your hand*" The kin^ ^en addressed 
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Araho, the chief of Eimeo, and Veve, the chief of 
Taiarabu, nearly in the same manner, and they replied 
as the others had done. Pomare then proceeded to 
read and comment upon the laws respecting murder, 
theft, trespass, stolen property, lost property, Sabbath- 
breaking, rebellion, marriage, adultery, the judges, 
court-houses, &c., in eighteen articles. After rea£ng 
and explaining the several particulars, he asked the 
chiefs if they approved of them. They replied aloud, 
" We agree to them — we heartily agree to them." The 
king then addressed the people, and desired them, if 
they approved of the laws, to signify the same by hold* 
ing up their right hands. This was unanimously donCf 
with a remarkable rushing noise, owing to thousands 
of arms being lifted at once^ When Pomare came to 
the law on riebellion, stirring up war, &c., he seemed 
inclined to pass it over, but after a while proceeded 
At the conclusion of that article, Tati was not content 
with signifying his approbation in the usual way only, 
but, standing up, he called in a spirited manner to all 
his people to lift up their hands again, even both hands^ 
setting himself an example, which was universally 
followed. Thus all the articles were passed and ap- 
proved. ' 

The public business of the day was closed by Mr. 
Henry's offering a prayer unto Him by whom princes 
decree judgment ; and the people retired to their re- 
spective dwellings. 

Pomare subsequently intimated his intention of ap- 
propriating Palmerston's Island as a place of banish- 
ment for Tahitian convicts, and proposed to the mis- 
sionaries to publish his request that no vessel should 
remove any who might be thus exiled. The laws which 
the king read to the people were written by himself, 
and were the first written code that ever existed in the 
islands ; he afterward wrote out in a fair, legible, 
and excellent, hand, a copy for the press. Printed 
copies were distributed among the people, but the ori- 
ginal manuscript, in the king's handwriting, signed by 
himself, is in the possession of the London Missionary 
Society. . The laws were printed on a large sheet of 
paper, and not only sent to every chief and magistrate 
throughout both islands, but posted up in most of the 
public places. 

The sentence to be passed on individuals who shoidd 
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be found guilty of many of the crimes prohibited by 
these laws was left to the discretion of the judge or 
magistrate ; but to several the penalty of death was 
annexed; and, only a few months after their enact- 
ment, the sentence of capital punishment was passed 
on two individuals, whose names were Papahia and 
Horopae. They were inhabitants of the district of 
Atehuru, and were executed on the 25th of October, 
1819, for attempting to overturn the government. Pa- 
pahia had been a distinguished warrior, and was in the 
very prime of life. He was a man of daring character 
and turbulent conduct. He came several times to mv 
house, during our residence at Eimeo; and although 
in consequence of his restless and violent behaviour, I 
was not prepossessed in his favour, my personal ac- 
quaintance made me feel additional interest in the 
melancholy fate of the first malefactor on whom the 
dreadful sentence of the law was inflicted. The lives 
of these unhappy men were not taken by thrusting a 
spear through the body, or beating out the brains with 
a club, or by decapitation, which were the former modes 
of punishment, but they were hanged on a cocoanut- 
tree, in a conspicuous part of the district. In the year 
1821 a conspiracy was formed to assassinate the kinff, 
and two men, who were proceeding to the accomplish 
ment of their murderous purpose, were apprehended, 
with others concerned in the plot. The names of the 
two leaders were Pori and Mariri. Sentence of death 
was passed upon them, and they were hanged on a 
rude gallows, formed by fastening a pole horizontally 
between two cocoanut-trees. These are the only exe- 
cutions that have taken place in the islands. It is not 
probable that many will be thus punished. The mis- 
sionaries interceded on behalf of the culprits, iand 
secured a mitigation of punishment for the rest of the 
oflfenders. 

The judicial proceedings in the different districts of 
Tahiti were divested, as much as possible, of all form- 
ality ; and though some trifling irregularities, and slight 
embarrassments, as might be expected, were occasion- 
ally experienced, among a people totally unaccustomed 
to act in these matters according to any prescribed 
form, yet, upon the whole, the administration of justice 
by the native mag;istrates was such as to give geneical 
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satisfaction. The following acconnt by an eyewit- 
ness* of their proceedings on one of these occasions 
will not be uninteresting. 

" At the time appointed, a great many people, of 
both sexes and all ages, assembled under some very 
line trees near the queen's house. A .small bench was 
brought for the two judges ; the rest either stood or sat 
upon the ground, forming something less than a semi- 
circle. We were provided with low seats near the 
judges. The two prisoners were seated cross-legged 
upon the ground, under the shade of a small tree, about 
tweniv paces in front of the judges. They were both 
ill-looking men/ dressed in the ^aceful tiputa. When 
all was ready to begin, one of the judges arose, and 
addressed the prisoners at considerable length. He 
explained to them the accusation which brought them 
there, and read to them the law under which, if proved 
guilty, they would be punished. When he had finished, 
and called upon them to say whether it was true or not, 
one of them got up, and answered with great fluency, 
and good action. He maintained their innocence, aivl 
called a witness to confirm it. The witness very art- 
fiilly turned his evidence to the account of the pris- 
oners. Otiiers also, in some way or other, favoured 
the accused, and the defendants were therefore dis- 
charged from want of evidence." 
• On the 12th of May, 1820, a code of laws was unani- 
mously and publicly adopted in Raiatea, and recognised 
as the basis of public justice by the chiefs and people 
of Tahaa, Borabora, and Maupiti. The substance of 
the Raiatean laws was copied from those enacted by 
the government of Tahiti during the preceding year. 
They extended to twenty-five articles, imbodying 
several most valuable enactments omitted by the Tahi- 
tian code. The most important of these was the insti- 
tution of trial by jury. This was certainly the great- 
est civil blessing the inhabitants of the Pacific had yet 
received ; and future generations will cherish with grati- 
tude the memory of the missionaries of Raiatea, at 
whose recommendation, and with whose advice, it was 
established by law in these islands. 
Naturally violent and merciless under a sense of 

• Capt G. C. OamUer, R. N^ 
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injury, we often found them too seveire towards offend- 
ers ; and while we occasionally interceded en behalf 
of those whose punishment appeared greater than their 
crime, we lost no opportunity of conveying just and 
humane, as well as scriptural, ideas on matters of juris- 
prudence, without, however, interfering with their pro- 
ceedings, or countenancing the misdeeds of those we 
might recommend Ip mercy. 

The new laws had now been riearly three years estab- 
lished in Tahiti and Eimeo. Those of Raiatea, Tahaa, 
anid Borabora had also been for more than twelve 
months in operation among the inhabitants of these 
islands. The chiefs of Huahine had virtually made 
the latter the basis of their administration of justice, 
but no code had yet been oflScially promulgated. 

They had already applied to us for assistance in pre- 
paring the laws for the islands under their dominion. 
This we had cheerfully reiidered to the best of our 
abi]ity, at the same time recommending them still to 
defer their public enactments until they had delibe- 
rately observed the effect of those already in force 
among the inhabitants of the adjacent islands. It was 
also proper to obtain the sanction of the queen's sister, 
then residing at Tahiti, who is nominaUy the sovereign 
of Huahine, the government of the island having been 
formerly presented to her by Mahine, the resident and 
hereditary chieftain. This grant, which transpired 
several years before any of the parties embraced Chris- 
tianity, has often occasioned inconvenience. The inter- 
nal government of the island has always been main^ 
taihed by the resident chiefs, but in hH matters mate^ 
riaUy aflecting the people, or their relation to the 
governments of other islands, it has been considered 
necessary, as a matter of etiquette, or courtesy at least, 
to consult Teriitaria ; and hence it was thought desir- 
able to submit the laws to her inspection, and receive 
her sanction. Though affecting ouly the resident chiefs 
and people, and maintained entirely by the authority 
of the former, they were to be promulgated in her 
name, as weU as that of Mahine, and the other chiefs 
of the island. The introduction of new laws being a 
matter of importance to the nation, it was deemed 
suitable that a deputation from the chiefs should pron 
ceed to Tahiti, for the purpose of receiving the queen^a 
approval. ' It was also desirable that ]V(i*. fiarff or oi^^ 
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self should accompany this embassage, that we miriit 
make inquiries of Mr. Nott, and others, relative to the 
adaptation of the laws in force there to the circumstances 
of the people, and might alter, if necessary, those pre- 
pared forHuahine. 
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Early in 1821, the brig which had been purchased in 
New South Wales for Pomare arrived in Tahiti. Soon 
aifter this the king sent a messenger to the leeward 
islands, with a bundle of mauj, or emblems of royal 
authori^j^, and a proposal to the chiefs that they should 
become joint proprietors, and furnish a required quantity 
of native produce, viz. pigs, arrow-root, and cocoanut 
oil, towards payment for the vessel. The herald left 
his message and bundle of niaus at Huahine, in the 
name of Teriitaria, and passed on to Raiatea. In a day 
or two afterward we learned that instructions had been 
sent down to the chiefs not to dispose of any of the 
above-mentioned articles, nor to allow the peopla to 
barter thern to any ship, or even to the missionaries, 
but to reserve them for the vessel. We represented to 
Ihe chiefs the injustice of hot allowing every man, pro- 
vided he paid their just demands, to dispose of the fruits 
of his own industry ; and they stated their intention that 
it should be so at Huahine, whatever restrictions might 
be imposed upon the people of Tahiti. The queenSs 
sister, the nominal ruler of the islands residing at Tahiti, 
was influenced, they observed, by the advice and mea- 
sures of Pomare, and often perplexed them by. her 
directions. 

On the 14th of April, 1821, Pomare's messenger re- 
tiumed from Raiateiu Tamatoa, the king of that ialba^id*. 
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and the chiefs of those adjacent, had refused to receive 
the niaus, or to join Pomare in his commercial specula- 
tions. They had at the same time agreed to unite and 
procjjre a vessel for themselves, in which to ttade^from 
the islands to the colony of New South Wales, and had 
sent up a special messenger, with a letter to the chiefs 
c^'Huahine, requesting them to unite in the enterprise. 
A public meeting was convened, in which the proposi- 
tions from Pomare on the one hand, and of Tamatoa on 
the other, were freely discussed. The result was, that 
although all were more disposed to join the Raiatcan 
than the Tahitian chiefs, they declined both for the 
present, and despatched the respective messengers to 
their superiors, with declarations to that effect. 

The wind) which had set in from the westward on the 
fourteenth, continued during the whole of the fifteenth, 
and, as it seemed tolerably steady, it was proposed that 
our boat sliould be prepared for the voyage to Tahiti. 
It was also thought best that I should accompany Auna 
and Matapuupuu on their embassy to the queen's sister. 
During the evening I waited on the chiefs/ and took m^ 
leave ; the native chieftains did the same ; and theur 
fin^ instructions were, to induce, if possible, Teriitaria 
to come and reside at Huahine ; but that, if she pre- 
ferred remaining at Tahiti, she should give up all inter- 
ference with the government of the island, and delegate 
it to them, independently of all foreign control. 

The wind continuing to blow from the westward 
through the night, early on the morning of the sixteenth 
we prepared for embarkation. The boat was rather 
rude in appearance, being one I had from necessity built, 
with the assistance of the natives, while residing in the 
island of Raiatea, in the early part of 1820. It was 
about thirty^six feet' in length, an.d capable of carrying 
forty persons. The breeze increased in strength as the 
morning began to dawn, and about daybreak we sailed 
from Fa-re harbour. Auna, M atatore, and Matapuupuu 
were my companions, and our boat was manned by 
about ten strong and active natives. As we were bound- 
ing over the waves of the harbour, and entering upon 
the wide-spread bosom of the Pacific, we lost the sprit 
of one of our matting-sails in the sea, and could only 
carry one sail. This circumstance, although it pre* 
vented our proceeding so rapidly as we should otherwise 
have done, contributed perhaps to our safety, for the 
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wind was high and the sea rough. By noon we had 
entirely lost sight of Huahine, and about sunset we ob- 
tained our first distant glance of the lofty peaks of Eimeo. 
Tlie wind now blew what the natives called a strong 
toerdu, or westerly gale, and the agitation of the sea was 
proportionably increased. The inside of our open boat 
was, however, perfectly dry, and it appeared to shoot 
along, as the natives expressed it, upon the tops of the 
waves, until at length we heard, amid the stillness of 
the night, the welcome sound of the long heavy surf, 
rolling in solemn grandeur, and dashing in loud though 
distant roar upon the coral reefs. This, though adapted 
to inspire apprehension and terror in the minds of those 
unaccustomed to navigate among the islands, was a 
gladdening sound to us, as it indicated our approach to 
land. We were several miles distant when we first 
heard the roaring of the surf; but, proceeding with 
rapidity, we soon came in sight of it. Sailing in a line 
parallel with the reef till we came to an opening, we. 
entered Taloo or Opunohu harbour, and landed near the 
missionary settlement shortly after midnight, having 
sailed a distance of about one hundred miles in the space 
of twenty hours. 

The natives seldom evince much concern about their 
accommodations when voyaging or travelling. Fre- 
quently, when landing for the night, they kindle a fire 
on the sea-beach, and, having cooked their bread-fruit 
Or other provision, which they usually carry with them, 
lie down in the boat, or on the sand by its side, and, 
spreading the sails as a tent, or wrapping themselves in 
them, substitute them for bed and bedding, and sleep 
comfortably till the morning. Most of those, however, 
who were my fellow- voyagers on this occasion, had 
formerly resided at this settlement, on tenns of friend- 
ship with many of the inhabitants. To the dwellings 
of these they repaired, while 1 pursued my way up the 
valley to the residence of my friend Mr. Piatt, whom I 
awoke from his midnight repose, and, after receiving 
from him a kind welcome and some refreshment, I 
retired to rest till sunrise. 

•During the forenoon of the 18th, our men went to the 
mountains, and cut down a new sprit for our sail, and 
prepared for 1;he prosecution of the voyage. The 
favourable breeze had, however, been succeeded by a 
perfect calm, and the rays of the sun were exceedingly 
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oppressive. As it appeared probable that the men would 
have to row the whole of the way, we agreed to defer 
our departure tillnhe evening. This sSforded me an 
opportunity of attending public worship with the native 
Christians of the settlement, and addressing the con- 
gregation assembled. 

The sun was approaching the western horizon when 
we took leave of our friends, and embarked to prosecute 
the remaining parts of our voyage. We passed across 
the beautiful bay, which for its size has justly been 
denominated one of the finest in the world, and, con- 
tinuing within the reefs to M aharepa, again sailed forth 
on the ocean, about eight o'clock in the evening. 

The excitement, watching, and fatigue of the pre- 
ceding part of our voyage, having induced an exhaustion 
of strength and spirits, we had not advanced far upon the 
open sea before I became oppressed with a sensation 
of drowsiness, which I could not remove. During my 
voyages among the islands, I have passed many nights 
at sea with the natives in an open boat, and generally 
found them watchful and alert during the early hours 
of darkness, but wearied and sleepy towards morning; 
and whenever I have felt rest necessary for myself, 
have usually taken it before midnight, that 1 might be 
more vigilant when my companions should become 
drowsy. This was my purpose in the present instance. 
The wind had indeed ceased, but the surface of the sea 
was agitated with a quick and cross motion ; the current 
was against us ; and it was uncertain how soon in the 
morning we should reach Matavai, our port of destina- 
tion in the island of Tahiti. I therefore gave Matapuu- 
puu charge of the helm, which I had hitherto kept during 
the whole of the voyage, and, directing him to awake 
me in about an hour's time, wrapped myself in a cloak, 
and lay down upon the seat in the stern of the boat, 
where, notwithstanding the motion of the sea, and the 
rattling and shaking occasioned by the movements of 
the oars, I soon fell into a sound sleep. 

The refreshing and beneficial effects of my repose 
were, however, entirely neutralized by the sensations I 
experienced at its close. I cannot describe my emotions 
when I awoke and found it was broad daylight, and, 
turning to the helm, saw Matapuupuu fast asleep, with 
his hand still on the tiller; and then looking forward 
along the boat, beheld every individual motionless ^ the 
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rowers leaning over their oars, the others stretched 
along the bottom of the boat, and every one in the most 

Frofound sleep. Before I attempted %!o awake any one, 
involuntarily looked for the island we had left : it was 
still in sight. I then looked on the opposite side, for 
that to which we were going : it was also in sight, but 
the lofty mountains rising at the head of Matavai were 
far to the north, and indicated that the port to which we 
were bound was many miles behind us. In fact, we 
appeared to be about midway between Tahiti and Eimeo, 
drifting to the southward, far away from both, as fast as 
the current could bear us. 

Fully sensible of our critical situation if the breeze 
which just began to ripple the surface of the water 
should increase, I instantiy awoke my companions, and 
asked them how they came all to fall asleep together. 
They looked confused, on beholding the broad light of 
day, and replied that each had imperceptibly fallen under 
the influence of sleep, without knowing that the others 
were in the same situation. Recollecting that I had in 
the first instance set them the example, I could not 
much censure their conduct ; I therefore directed their 
attention to the mountains in the vicinity of Matavai 
and Papeete, or Wilks^s Harbour, far in our rear, and, as 
Biirder's Point was the nearest part of the coast, urged 
them to apply with vigour to their oars, that we might 
reach it before the wind became so strong as to arrest 
our progress. 

The men, refreshed by their slumbers, which hadbeen 
favoured by the undulating motion of the boat on the 
water, broke a few cocoanuts, drank the milk, cheer- 
fully grasped their oars, and pulled steadily towards the 
shore. After about five hours' hard rowing, we reached 
the beach, and were cordially welcomed by our friends 
Messrs. Darling and Bourne, who resided at Burder's 
Point. In the afternoon, several of the natives, who 
had come with us to Tahiti, set out for Papara, to visit 
their friends, who had accompanied Mr. Davies from 
Huahine during the preceding, year. 

I spent this and the following day at Burder's Point, 
The respect and affection manifested by the natives to- 
wards their teachers was gratifying, and the general 
improvement in the habits of the people, and the appear- 
ance of the settlement encouraging. Newly planted 
gardens and * enclosures appeared in every direction: 
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(ieTeral good bouses were finished ; some were plastered 
and thatched; and others, though only in frame, and 
presenting the appearance of mere skeletons of buildings, 
indicated a state of progressive improvement. The 
public burying-ground, situated on the border of the 
settlement, was kept remarkably neat. The outline of 
the grave was defended by a curb, or border, of frag- 
ments of coral planted in the ground, while the grave 
itself was covered with small pieces of white coraJ and 
shells, brought from the adjacent shore. The school 
was a good building ; and the chapel, erected near the- 
ruins of the ancient marae, which I visited during my 
stay, was one of the most compact i had seen in the 
Georgian or Society Islands. The walls were framed 
and boarded ; the roof thatched with/ara, or palm-leaves. 
The floor was boarded, the pulpit and appendages 
remarkably neat, and the whole area t)f the chapel filled 
with seats. It was also fitted up with a gallery, the 
first ever erected in the South Sea islands ; tlie gallery, 
and other parts of the interior, having been finished 
under the direction and by the assistance of Mr. Darling, 
were neater, and more European in appearance, than 
any 1 had hitherto beheld. 

The advancement in civilization had not, however, 
been so striking or rapid at this station as at some 
others ; but the effects of its progress were such as to 
afibrd encouragement, and to warrant the anticipation 
of its ultimately extending throughout the entire popu- 
lation of a district that had felt the ravages of war, and 
the demoralization of paganism, as much as any in the 
group. 

About ten in the morning of the 21st we took leave 
of our friends at Burder's Point, and, after rowing about 
four hours between the reefs and the shore, reached 
Papeete, or Wilks's Harbour, where the queen and her 
sister were residing. On landing, the deputation from 
the Huahinean chiefs repaired to the abode of Teriitaria, 
and Matapuupuu delivered their message. She replied, 
** that she was anxious to remove to Huahine, and would 
return with them, if Pomare would aUow her to leave 
Tahiti ; but said she would see them dgain, and, before 
they returned, deliver her final reply." 

On the brow of a hill, forming the commencement of 
a range extending from the vicinity of the shore to the 
lofty interior mountains, Mr. Crook formeily, at Ais 
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station, had erected his abode. Uvring waited on tbe 
qoc^n, and other members of the royal faniily residmg 
with her, I walked up this liilU whicn Mr. Crook had 
designated Moa.it Hope, and was happy to find himself 
aad his family well. The situation he had selected for 
his abode, though iuconTenient on account of its distance 
from tbe settlement, and the fatigue induced by the 
ascent, has nevertheless peculiar advantages ; tbe air is 
remarkably pure, the temperature generally cooler than 
on the adjacent lowlands, and the prospect delightlid 
and extensive. 

With his agreeable family I passed the remainder of 
this day and the following', which was the Sabbath. The 
congregation at the public religious services consisted 
of about five hundred hearers, who were in geuerad 
attentive ; the singing was good, and the voices of the 
men better than I have heard elsewhere. The female 
voices are generally clear and distinct, and they sing 
well in most of the stations, but the voices of the men 
are seldom mellow or sonorous. 

About ten o'clock on the following day 1 took leave 
of the friends at Mount Hope, and, accompanied by the 
chiefs from Huahine, proceeded to Matavai, where 
Pomare resided. It was near noon when we arrived, 
and, soon after landing, the messengers waited upon the 
king, told him they had been sent by the chiefs of Hua- 
hine, to request Teriitaria to return and reside there — 
and expressed their conviction that he would approve 
of the same. He replied — Ua tia ia ia oti ra May e tat 
at. *' It is agreed — ^but let May be over, and then go ;" 
alluding to the annual meetings held in the month of 
May. 

I took up my abode with Mr. Nott, and spent the 
whole of the week in revising, with him and one or two 
of the chiefs from Huahine, the laws which had been 
prepared for that island. In this revision, we endeav- 
oured to correct what was defective in those already 
published in Tahiti and Raiatea. Thi? employment oc- 
cupied a number of hours every day. It was a matter 
of importance ; I was anxious that their laws should be 
framed with the utmost care, and felt desirous that we 
should avail ourselves of Mr. Nott's familiar acquaint- 
ance with the character of the people, and his observa- 
tion on the effect of the laws on the inhabitants of Tahiti 
and Eimeo. I wijshed also to consult with Mr. Davies ; 
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but he, was too far off. Mr. Nott sts^ted that the great- 
est defects he had observed arose from the power vested 
in the hands of the magistrate to punish according to his 
own discretion those who were convicted. In conse- 
(}uence of this, the same crime was followed by differ- 
ent punishments in different parts, or by different magis- 
trates. In order to remedy this, the punishment to be 
inflicted was annexed to the prohibition of the offence. 
The laws, it was hoped, would by these means b^ less 
uncertain in their influence. 

Another subject of importance was the revenue of the 
government, and the means of support for the king and 
chiefs. On this subject, Pomare had refused to make 
any regulations^, preferring to demand supplies from the 
people as his necessities might require, rather than re- 
ceive any regular proportion of the produce of the soil. 
Private property, therefore, was still insecure, and the 
industrious cultivator of the land was not sure oC» reap- 
ing the fruits of his labour. This was remarkably mani- 
fest at the present time, when the king of Tahiti, in his 
anxiety to pay for the vessel that had be^n purchased 
in his name, after making repeated applications to the 
chiefs for large numbers of pigs, prohibited every indi- 
vidual from. selling to a captain or other person any 
commodity he might have for barter, but required them 
to bring all to him, in return for which he sometimes 
gave them articles of the most trifling value. To rem- 
edy this defect, several laws were added to those pre- 
pared for the people of Huahine, and a certain t^ix, 
somewhat resembling a poll-tax, proposed, by which it 
was fixed what proportion of the produce of the island 
each individual should furnish for the use of the king, 
and also of the chief of the district in which he resided. 
The remainder was to be inviolably his own, for use or 
disposal. The treatment of offenders between theijr 
apprehension and trial' was also regulated. • These were 
the principal additions made to the Huahinean code. 

The trial by jury had been incorporated in the laws 
of Raiatea. The alterations were approved of by the 
chiefs who had come from Huahine, and were by them 
shown to Teriitaria, who signified her entire satisfac- 
tion in their being adopted as the laws of Huahine. At 
the same time she informed the chiefs that, after the 
approaching meetings, she intended to remove to Hua- 
mne ; but (&d not wish them on that account to defer 
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the pabllc enactment of the laws whenever it shmdd 
appear desirable. 

The most important object of our visit being now ac- 
oom[^ished, we returned to Papeete, intending to pro- 
ceed to Eimeo. About noon, on the 28th, we embarKed 
in our boat, hoisted our sails, and were on the point of 
leaving the shore, when a messenger arrived with intel- 
ligence that a vessel was approaching Matavai ; so that, 
instead of putting out to sea, our course was instantly 
directed thither. A brig of considerable size was ad- 
vancing towards the harbour. We hailed her approach 
with joyful hopes that she would bring us 

^ News of human kmd. 
Of friends and kindred, whom, perhaps, she held 
As visiters, that she might be the link 
Connecting the fond fancy of far friendship." 

Meeting the vessel at the entrance of the bay, we 
found it was the Hope, of London, having Mr. and Mrs^ 
Hay ward, from England, and Mr. and. Mrs. Wilson, from 
New South Wales, on board. As the vessel was under 
full sail, we could only greet their arrival by signal, and 
follow .them to the harbour. They had, however, 
scarcely anchored, when we found ourselves alongside^ 
and, ascending the deck, were happy to exchange oar 
mutual congratulations. A number of cattle, some be-> 
longing to the passengers, others sent ^s presents by 
Mr. Bimie to the chiefs, having suffered much during 
the voyage, were speedily landed. After this, we ac- 
companied our friends to the shore, elated with the 
anticipated pleasure of intelligence from home. In this 
respect we were not disappointed. A few letters which 
were at hand we received on board, and the rest as soon 
as the boxes containing them wer^ opened. We broke 
the seals, sKiinmed the contents, and glanced at the 
signatures with no common feelings, reserving a more 
careful perusal for a season of greater leisure. 

No opportunity equally favourable for receiving intel- 
ligence from England had occurred since our arrival. 
Mr. Hayward had proceeded from the islands to Ejag- 
land; he had met our friends and Relatives there, and 
had been enabled to satisfy them in a variety of points, 
of which, though of confessedly minor importance, they 
Were anxious to be informed. He had left them, and 
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returned direct to ns ; and the simple fact that we were 
conversing with one who had traversed scenes long 
familiaY, and vividly present to our recollections, and 
one who had mingled in the society of those dearest on 
earth to us, appeared to shorten the distance by which 
we were separated, and to remove the most formidable 
barriers to intercourse. We had a thousand questions 
to ask, and the evening was far too short for the answer 
of half our inquiries, or the perusal of our letters. 

Mingled and intense are the emotions with which a 
lonely sojourner in a distant and uncivilized part of the 
world receives a packet from his native land. This is 
especially the case when the symbol of mourning ap* 
pears on the exterior of any of his letters. The un- 
folded sheet is sometimes put aside, as the eye, in its 
first glance over the lines, has been arrested by a sen^ 
tence conveying tidings of the departure of some dear 
and valued relative or friend. 

Notwithstanding the painful sensations occasioned 
by the knowledge of the fact that some dear object of 
the heart's attachment or esteem has been for some 
months consigned to the cheerless grave, the arrival of 
epistles from those we have left in our native land pro- 
duces emotions more powerful, and satisfactions more 
elevated, than any other circumstance. Letters sent 
home by those in distant climes may convey all that 
undiminished afi^ction prompts, but they awaken no 
recollections connected with the locality, the compan^ 
ions, and the circumstances of those by whom they 
are written. The scenes and society by which the 
writers are surrounded are foreign; and, next to the 
feeling of curiosity, the greatest interest they excite 
arises from the connexion with those for whose welfare 
every concern is felt. Very different are the effects of 
a letter from home tp residents in a distant land. Every 
circumstance connected with it awakens emotion ; even 
the name of the place whence it is dated recalls a thou- 
sand associations of by-gone days. They seem to hear 
again the familiar voice, and involuntarily mingle once 
more in imagination and in feeling with the circle which 
friendship and attachment had often drawn round the 
domestic hearth ; and, while perusing letters from home, 
feel all the force of the poet's exclamation, 

<«How fleet ii a glanee of the mind r* 
Vol. III.— P 
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Next to the enjoyment of the divine favour, lettenr 
from friends are among the sources of sweetest soUce, 
and most cheering encouragement, to the sojourner in 
a foreign land. They excite a train of feeling which 
must be experienced to be understood. They cheer 
the spirits, often fainting under the effects of an insa- 
lubrious clime, the silent prostration of debilitating 
sickness, or the opposition and the trials of situation. 
They convey to his mind the gratifying conviction, that 
the individual to whom they are addressed is not for- 
gotten by those in whose enjoyments and pursuits he 
once participated. 

This consideration not only revives his spirit, but im- 
parts a fresh impetus to his movements, and adds new 
energy to his efforts. Letters from those abroad are 
gratifying to friends at home; and if they are so to 
those who participate the pleasures of sincere, enlight- 
ened, and glowing friendship, and who are encircled by 
a thousand sources of enjoyment, how much more wel- 
come must they be to the distant and often lonely ab- 
sentee, who, though surrounded by multitudes of human 
beings, is yet doomed to perfect solitude, in respect to 
all mutual and reciprocal interchange of sympathy in 
thought and feeling. 

Sure I am that, did the friends of those who have 
gone to distant, barbarous, and often inhospitaUe lands 
know the alleviation of trials and the satisfaction of 
mind their epistles are adapted to produce, they would 
not be content with simply answering the letters they 
may receive, but would avail themselves of every op- 
portunity thus to exchange their sympathies, and impart 
their pleasures to those who are cut off from the many 
sources of enjoyment accessible to them. 

Did the friends of the exile abroad also know the 
painful reflections to which a disappointment in refer- 
ence to expected intelligence gives birth, they would 
endeavour to spare him that distress. In his lonely, 
distant, and arduous labours, a missioiiary requires every 
solace, assistsmce, and support that his friends can im- 
part. The communications he receives from his patrons 
are valuable, but they are frequently too much like let- 
ters of business, or treat only of general subjects. His 
communications from his relatives and friends are of a 
much more touching and interesting character. These, 
though they deeply affect, do not engross his soul ; he 
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feels connected with and interested in the general ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer's kingdom, and the gigantic 
energies of those institutions of Christian benevolence 
and enterprise which, under God, are changing the 
world's moral aspect. The reports, &c. of these insti- 
tutions should be sent, and, in addition to these, a regu- 
lar correspondence should be kept up with the auxiliary 
missionary societies with which he may have been 
connected — the Sabbath-schools in which he may per- 
haps have been a teacher — but especially the Christian 
church of which he may have been a member. It 
should not be confined to a bare reply to letters, but 
should be regular and constant. 

Sometimes we have been six, nine, or twelve months 
on the island of Huahine, and during that, or a longer 
period, have seen no individual except our own two 
families and the natives. At length, the shout, E pahi ! 
e pahi ! " A ship ! a ship !" has been heard from some 
of the lofty mountains near our dwelling. .The inhab- 
itants on the shore have caught the spirit-stirring sound, 
and " A ship ! a ship !" has been echoed by stentorian 
or juvenile voices from one end of the valley to the 
other. Numbers flock to the projecting rocks^ or the 
high promontories, others climb the cocoanut-tree, to 
obtain a glance of the desired object. On looking out 
over the wide-spread ocean to behold the distant sail, 
our first attempt has been to discover how many masts 
she carried, and then what colours she displayed ; and 
it is impossible to describe the sensations excited on 
such occasions, when the red British banner has waved 
in the breeze, as a tall vessel, under all her swelling 
canvass, has moved towards our isolated abode. 

We have seldom remained on shore till a vessel has 
entered the harbour, but have launched pur boat, manned 
with native rowers, and, proceeding to meet the ship, 
have generally found ourselves alongside or on decK 
before she has reached the anchorage. At the custom- 
ary salutations, if we have learned that the vessel was 
direct from England, and, as was frequently the case, 
from London, our hopes have been proportionably 
raised ; yet we have scarcely ventured to ask the captain 
if he has brought us any tidings, lest his reply in the 
negative should dispel the anticipations his arrival had 
awakened. If he has continued silent, we have inquired 
whether he had brought any supplies ; if he hs^ answered 

F3 
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No, a pause has ensued ; after which we have inqidrod 
whether he had any letters ; and if to this the same 
reply has been returned, our disappointment has been as 
distressing as our former hopes had been exhilarating. 
We have remarked that probably our friends in England 
did not know of his departure. This has been, we be- 
lieve, the ordinary cause why so many ships have arrived 
in the islands from England without bringing us any 
intelligence, except what We could gather from two or 
three odd newspapers that have been lying about the 
cabin. Though it has been some alleviation to believe 
that, had our friends known of the conveyance, they 
would have written, yet the relief thus afiforded is but 
trifling, compared with the pain resulting from the ab- 
sence of more satisfactory communications. Notwith- 
standing the length of time we had often been without 
seeing an individual who spoke our native language, ex- 
cepting in our own families, we would in general rather 
the vessel had not at that time arrived than that such 
arrival should have brought us no intelligence. 

No disappointment, however, was experienced on the 
occasion in connexion with which these remarks have 
been introduced. The Hope had brought a valuaUe 
supply of such articles as we needed ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayward, in addition to the letters of which they were 
the bearers, afiforded us much satisfaction by the accounts 
they gave of those of our friends whom they had seen. 
The communications from England required the united 
consideration of the missionaries ; and this, with other 
engagements, detained us a week longer in Matavai. 

On the 4th of May, we took our leave. Heavy rains 
detained us at Papeete until nearly dark, but the weather 
clearing soon after sunset, we again launched our boat, 
and, being favoured with a fair wind, arrived in Eimeo 
before midnight. Anxious to reach Huahine by the 
Sabbath, the following being the week in which the 
missionary anniversary occurred, which was on Saturday, 
we arose early the next horning, and prepared to de- 
part : but the wind, being westerly, was contrary, and 
prevented us. About six in the morning, however^ it 
changed to the north and eastward, and, continuing- to 
blow steadily in that direction for an hour or two, we 
Bailed from Eimeo about eight o'clock. 

The sea was agitated, and the swell continuing from 
the westward, after the breeze from that quarter' had 
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subsided, was against us. The wind, though favour- 
aUe, was but light, and our progress consequently slow. 
Our little bark, containing the portioli of supplies from 
the Hope for the missionaries in the leeward islands, 
was heavily laden These amounting to several tons, 
besides the number of natives on board, not only kept 
the boat steady, but brought it considerably lower in the 
water than I had seen it before. About midday we 
lost sight of Einieo. Continuing our course in a north- 
westerly direction, soon after sunset, while the radiance 
of the departed luminary invested the horizon with 
splendour, we had the high satisfaction to behold the 
broken summits of what we considered the Huahinean 
mountains, shown in beautiful though indistinct contrast 
with the brightness of the heavens and the sea. The 
duration of twilight within the tropics is always short ; 
hence the rich sunset scene, which the pecidiarity of 
our situation had rendered singular and imposing, was 
soon followed by the darkness of night, which in much 
less than an hour veiled surroun£ng objects. The 
glance, however, which we had obtained of the moun- 
tains of Huahine was serviceable and cheering ; it con- 
vinced us that the current had not swept us aside from' 
our course, and it enabled us to fix satisfactorily the di- 
rection in which to steer until morning. Although our 
rest had been but broken and short during the preceding 
night, our present situation repressed any desire for 
repose. 

Nothing can exceed the solemn stillness of a night at 
sea within the tropics, when the wind is light, and the 
water comparatively smooth. Few periods and situa- 
tions, amid the diversified circumstances of human life, 
are equally adapted to excite contemplation, or to im- 
part more elevated conceptions of the Divine Being, 
and more just impressions of the insignificancy and de- 
pendence of man. In order to avoid the vertical ra3rs 
of a tropical sun, and the painful effects of the reflec- 
tion from the water, many of my voyages among the 
Georgian and Society Islands have been made during 
the night. At these periods I have often been involun- 
tarily brought under the influence of a train of thought 
and feeling peculisur to the season and the situation, but 
never more powerfully so than on the present occasion. 

The night was moonless, but not dark. The stars in- 
creased in number and variety as the evening advanced. 
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until the whole firmament was overspread with himiha- 
ries of every magnitude and brilliancy. The agitation 
of the sea had subsided, and the waters around us ap- 
peared to unite with the indistinct though visible hori- 
zon. In the heaven and the ocean, all powers of vision 
were lost, while the brilliant lights in the one being re- 
flected from the surface of the other, gave a correspond- 
ence to the appearance of both, and almost forced the 
musion on the mind that our little bark was suspended 
in the centre of two united hemispheres. 

The perfect quietude that surrounded us was equally 
impressive. No objects were visible but the lamps of 
heaven, and the luminous appearances of the deep. The 
silence was only broken by the murmurs of the breeze 
passing through our matting sails, or the dashing of the 
spray from the bows of our boat, excepting at times, 
when we heard, or fancied we heard, the blowing of a 
shoal of porpoises, or the more alarming sounds of a 
spouting whale. 

At a season such as this, when I have reflected on our 
actual situation, so far removed, in the event of any 
casualty, from human observation and assistance, and 
preserved from certain death only by a few feet of thin 
board, which my own unskilful hands had nailed to- 
gether, a sense of the wakeful care of the Almighty has 
alone afforded composure ; and when I have gazed on 
the magnificent and boundless assemblage of suns and 
worlds, whose rays have shed their lustre over the 
scene, and have remembered that they were formed, 
sustained, and controlled, in all their complex and mighty 
movements, by Him on whose care I could alone rely, I 
have almost involuntarily uttered the exclamation of the 
Psalmist, '^ Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him !" 

The contemplation of the heavenly bodies, although 
they exhibit the wisdom and majesty of God, who 
•'oringeth out their host by number,- and calleth them 
all by names, by the greatness of his might," impressed 
at the same time the conviction that I was far from 
home, and those scenes which in memory were asso- 
ciated with a starlight evening in the land 1 had left. 

Many of the stars which I had beheld in England were 
visible here : the constellations of the zodiac, the splen^ 
dours of Orion, and the mild twinkling of the Pleiades, 
were ^een ; but the northern pole-star, the steady bea-» 
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con of juvenile astronomical observation, the Great 
Bear, and much that was peculiar to a northern sky, 
were wanting. The effect of mental associations, con- 
nected with the appearance of the heavens, is singular 
and impressive. During a voyage which I subsequently 
made to the Sandwich Islands, many a pleasant hour was 
spent in watching the rising of those luminaries of 
heaven which we had been accustomed to behold in our 
native land, but which for many years had been invisi- 
ble. — When the polar-star rose above the horizon, and 
Ursa Major, with other familiar constellations, appeared, 
we hailed them as long absent friends ; and could not 
but feel that we were nearer England than when we 
lefl Tahiti, simply from beholding the stars that had 
enlivened our evening excursions at home. 

But although in our present voyage none of these ap- 
peared, and the southern hemisphere is less brilliant 
than that of the north, it exhibited much to Jittract at- 
tention. The stars in the Fish, the Ship, and the Centaur, 
the nebulae or Magellanic clouds, and, above all others. 
Crux, or " Cross of the South," are all peculiar to this 
part of the heavens. This latter constellation is one pf 
the most remarkable in the southern hemisphere. The 
two stars forming the longest part, having nearly the 
same right ascension, it appears erect when in the 
zenith, and thus furnishes a nightly index to the flight 
of time, and a memento to the most sublime feelings of 
grateful devotion. • 

With my fellow-voyagers I could enter into nothing 
like reciprocally interesting conversation on these sub- 
jects. Their legends of the nature and origin of the 
stars were absurd and fabulous ; and niy attempts to 
explain the magnitude, distances, or movements of the 
heavenly bodies appeared to them unintelhgible — 

Their " souls proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or Milky-way." 

The natives of the islands were, however, accus- 
tomed in some degree to notice the appearance and 
position of the stars, especially at sea. These were 
their only guides in steering their fragile barks across 
the deep. When setting out on a voyage, some particu- 
lar star or constellation was selected as their guide in 
the night. This they called their aveia, and by tbip 
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nanid they now designate the compaast becanse it 
answers the same purpose. 'Hie PleiadiM were a fa. 
.Tourite aveia with their sailors, and hy them, in the 
jd^sent Yoyage, we steered during the mght. We had, 
mdeed, a lantern and a compass in the boat, but, being 
m light ship's compass, it was of little service. 

^though the Polynesians were destitute of all correct 
knowledge of the sciences, the first principles of which 
have been recently taught in the academy more regu- 
larly than they had heretofore been, they had what 
might be called a rude system of astronomy. Tliey 
possessed more than one method of computing time; 
and their extensive use of numbers is astomshing, when 
we consider that their computations were purely efforts 
of mind, unassisted by books or figures. 

Their ideas, as might naturally be expected, were 
fabulous in the extreme. They imagined that the sea 
which surrounded their islands was a level plane, and 
that at the visible horizon, or some distance beyond it» 
the sky, or rat, joined the ocean, enclosing as with an 
arch, or hollow cone, the islands in the immediate 
vicinity. They were acquainted with other islands, as 
Nuuhiva, or the Marquesas, Vaihi, or the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, Tongatabu, or the Friendly Islands. The names 
of these occurred in their traditions or sotigs. Sub- 
sequently, too, they bad heard of Beritani, or Britain, 
Fa^ola, or Spain, &c. ; but they imagined that each of. 
these had a distinct atmosphere, and was enclosed in 
the same manner as they thought the heavens sur- 
rounded their own islands. Hence they spoke of for- 
eigners as those who came from behind the sky, or from 
the other side of what they considered the sky of their 
part of the world. 

What their opinions were as to the material of the 
heaven to which they gave such definite boundaries I 
could never learn ; but, according to their mythology, 
there was a series of celestial strata, or ttta, ten in num- 
ber, each stratum being the abode of spirits or gods, 
whose elevation was regulated by their rank or powers ; 
the tenth, or last ^aven, which was perfect darkness, 
being called te rat haamama of tane, and being the abode 
of the first class only. 

We often experienced a degree of confusion in our 
ideas connected with their use of the term po^ night or 
darkness, and its various compounds. . They usnaOy^i 
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but not invariably, spoke of the region of night as i raro^ 
or below. In this instance, in describing the highest 
heaven, the purest region, they spoke of it also as the 
po. After describing the nine heavens, or stratum of 
clouds or hght, inhabited by the different orders of in- 
ferior deities, they represent the tenth, or most remote 
from the earth, and the abode of the principal gods, as 
te rat haamama no tane<, &c. — ^the opening or unfolding to 
the po, or perpetual darkness. From this mode of rep- 
resentation, it appears that the islanders imagined the 
universe to be chaotic, and that in its vast immensity 
their islands and ocean, with the sky arching over them, 
were enclosed, and that below the foundation of the 
earth, on which they stood, and above the firmament 
over their heads, this po, or darkness, prevailed. 

With respect to the origin of the sun, which they 
formerly called ra, and more recently mahana, some of 
their traditions state that it was the offspring of the 
gods, and was itself an animated being ; others, that it 
was made by Taaroa. The latter supposed it to be a 
substance resembling fire. The people imagined that 
it sank every evening into the sea, and passed, during 
the night, by some submarine passage, from west to 
east, where it rose again from the sea in the morning. 
In some of the islands, the expression for the setting 
of the sun is, the falling of the son into the sea. On 
one occasion, when some of the natives were asked 
whither the sun went, they said, into the sea. On being 
asked, further, what prevented its extinction, they said 
they did not know. It was then inquired, " How do 
you know that it falls into the sea at all ? Did you ever 
see it V They said, no, but some people of Borabora, 
or Maupiti, the most western islands, had once heard 
the hissing occasioned by its plunging into the ocean. 

One of the most singular of their traditions respect- 
ing the sun deserves attention, from the slight analogy 
it bears to a fact recorded in Jewish history. It is re- 
lated that Maui, an ancient priest or chiefs was building 
a marae, or temple, which it was necessary to finish 
before the close of the day; but, perceiving the sun was 
declining, and that it was likely to sink before the w(»k 
was finished, he seized the sun by his rays, bound them 
with a cord to the marae, or an adjacent tree, and then 
prosecuted his work till the marae was completed, the 
film remaining stationary during the whole period. I 

F3 
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refrain from all comment oh this singular tradition, wMcli 
was almost universally received in the islands. 

Their ideas of the moon, which they called avtte, or 
marama, were as fabulous as those they entertained of 
Uie sun. Some supposed the moon was the wife of the 
sun ; others, that it was a beautiful country, in which 
the aoa grew. I am not aware that they rendered 
^vine homage either to the sun or moon — ^theirs was a 
far less rational and innocent system than the worship 
of the host of heaven : they, however, supposed the 
moon to be subject to the influence of the spiritual 
beings with whom their mythology taught them to people 
the visible creation ; and to the anger of those spirits 
they were accustomed to attribute an eclipse. During 
an eclipse, the moon is said to be natua, bitten or pinched, 
as well as swallowed. 

The stars, which they call /e^ta or /eft*, were by some 
considered as the children of the sun and moon; by 
others, the progeny of a principal star. They are how- 
ever generally supposed to be inhabited by spirits of 
the departed, or to be the spirits of human beings, sev- 
eral principal stars being designated by the names of 
distinguished men. The phenomenon called a shooting 
star they supposed to be the flight of a spirit, and an 
omen of the birth of a great prince. Many of the con- 
stellations, and more of the single stars, have distinct 
names. Mars they call fetia ura, red star. The morn- 
ing star they call fetia ao, star of day ; or ?iaro poipoiy 
forerunner of morning, and the evening star Temrua e 
hiti ite a hiahiy twilight-rising Taunta, The Pleiades 
they call matarii, small eyes. The nebulae near the 
southern pole, called the Magellanic clouds, are denomi- 
nated mahu, mist or vapour, and are distinguished by 
the terms upper and unaer, one being above, the other 
below. The bright line of light occasioned by innumer- 
able numbers of remote stars, and called the via lactea, 
or Milky-way, they denominated the long blue cloud- 
eating shark. But one of the most remarkable facts 
is, that the constellation which in Europe is called the 
Twins is so named by them ; only, instead of denomi- 
nating the two stars Castor and Pollux, they call them 
Pipiri and Rehuoy or na ainanu, the two ainanus ; and to 
distinguish the one from the other, ainanu above, and 
ainanu below. 

The following, which is the native legend of thek 
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crigin, is amusing. The father weut b^r torch-ligfat to 
fish for the marara or flying-fish, and having succeeded, 
returned to his house. His two children, Pipiri and Re- 
hua, were in their beds, but not asleep. The mother 
said, I will go and awake the children (that they may 
partake). Let them not be awaked till morning, said the 
father; are children awakened at night? By-and-hy 
they will be desiring their food, even now perhaps thev 
know of it. Cups were filled with salt-water for each 
of the children. When the fish was dressed, the parents 
sat down to eat (not in the house, but in the open air, 
or under a distinct roof close by). The children, who 
overheard what was passing, thought, when they are 
satisfied, perhaps they will bring ours. As their parents 
sat, the mother said, I will carry this, behold it is cooked. 
The father objected. The cluldren broke through the 
back part of the house, and came and stood on a stone 
(since called the stone whence the ainanu* fled). The 
parents went into the honse,.and looked anxiously for 
the children, but they were not. I said I would go and 
awake the children, exclaimed the mother, and behold 
they are not here, but are gone. The parents saw the 
children, and pursued to seize them ; but the children, 
the boy first and his sister after him, flew up to the skies. 
The end of their girdles being towards the earth, the 
parents took hold of them, and all were carried to the 
sky, and became stars. 

Like most uninformed persons, they supposed the 
€arth was stationary, being borne on the shoulders of a 
^od, fixed upon a rock, which they csdled the rock of 
foundation supported by pillars, and that the sun, moon, 
and stars moved from one side of the arched heavens 
to the other. When we at first endeavoured to impart 
to them more correct ideas of astronomy, and exhibited 
a terrestrial globe, explanatory of the shape of our earth, 
and illustrative of that of the moon, of the planets, and 
other heavenly bodies, they were greatly surprised ; but 
when we called their attention to a celestial globe, and 
represented to them the relative position of the heavenly 
bodies, and explained the motion of the planets of our 
system round the sun, they were at first invariably 
skeptical. It could not possibly be, they said, that' me 
earth went round, as all things remamed stationaiy 

* Ainanii ■ignifiei to deaire or loag ibrany porticalar kind of fiiod. 
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during the twenty-foiir hours ; which would not he the 
ftct if the earth on which they stood moved. Fre- 
qoently they have said, If such was the fact, when our 
beds were turned downwards we should all fall off, and 
•11 our vessels of food, &c. would be upset (mt lost. 
Finding, however, that we persevered in the expression 
of our sentiments to the contrary, they would soihetinies 
remark, ** We beheve it, because you say so, but we 
cannot understand it." These observations were made 
Oiilv when the subject was first brought under their 
notice. The intelligent among them now entertain more 
consistent views. 

Among the Hervey Islands, they worshipped a god of 
thunder ; but he does not appear to have been an object 
of great terror to any of them. The thunder was sup- 
posed to be produced by the clapping of his wings. The 
Ignis fatuus they considered as one of their most power- 
ful gods, proceeding, in his tutelary visitations, from one 
marae to another. 

But it is now high time to return from this apparently 
long digression, which, though somewhat diffuse, has an 
immediate bearing on the astronomical knowledge and 
the nautical acquirements of these islanders, and bring 
our voyage to its termination. 

The wind being light but fair through the night, and 
the sea pleasantly smooth, we kept on our course till the 
dawn of morning began to appear, and when the day 
broke had the satisfaction of beholding the island of 
Huahine at no very great distance, and immediately 
before us. We approached on the eastern side, but the 
wind being unfavourable for sailing to the settlement, 
we stood towards the shore. When we found ourselves 
within half a mile of the reef, we lowered our sails, 
and manning the oars, rowed round the northern point 
of the island. By eight o'clock on the 5th of May, we 
entered Fa-re harbour, and, on our landing, had the hap- 
piness to find our families and friends well. It was 
the Sabbath, and we repaired with latitude to the 
bouse of God, to render our acknowle^;ment8 for pre* 
servation. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Promnlgation of the new code of laws in Huahine — Literal translation of ttie 
laws on murder — ^Theft— Trespass — Stolen property — Lost property — Bar- 
ter — Sabbath-breaking— Rebellion — Bigamy, &c.— Divorce, &c. — Marriaga 
— Falseaccuiation— Drunkenness— Dogs — Pigs— Conspiracy— Ctonfessioiui 
— Revenue for the king and chiefe — Tattooing — ^Voyaging- Judges and ma- 
gistrates—Regulations for judges, and trial by jury — Messengers or peace- 
officers — Manner of conducting public trials — Character of the Hualiinean 
code— Reasons for dissuading from ca^tal punishments — Omission of oaths 
—Remarks on the difibrent enactments — Subsequent amendments and en- 
actments relative to the fisheries— LandmarkiH-Lmd rendered flreBh^d 
{troperty— Firat Tahitian parliament— Regulations resting to seamen daHorif 
ng their vessels— Publicity of trials— Beneficial efiects of the laws. 

The laws and regulations which had received the 
sanction of Teriitaria at Tahiti were approved by the 
chiefs of Huahine, at a public national assembly held in 
the month of May, 1822. Mamae, a leading raatira, re- 
questing that the laws might be enacted, his request 
was acceded to, and, after some slight, modifications, 
they were promulgated in Huahine, and Sir Charles 
Sanders's Island, under the authority of the queen, gov- 
ernors, and chiefs. They were subsequently printed, 
and circulated in every part of the islands. 

In a letter which Mr. Barlf transmitted with a printed 
copy, speaking, of the laws, he remarks, ** You will find 
them, in every material point, the same as when you 
left the islands." I insert a literal translation of this 
code, not because it was the last promulgated, nor that 
I consider it superior in every respect to those by which 
it was preceded, but because it was adopted by the people 
with whom I was most intimately connected, and received 
a greater degree of the attention of my colleague and 
myself than any of the others. It might, perhaps, have 
been abridged, or a mere enumeration of the laws might 
have furnished all the information that is interesting ; 
yet the first code of laws adopted, written, and printed 
among a people who, but a few years before, were 
ignorant heathen, and lawless savages, is a document 
so important in the history of the people, as to justify 
its entire insertion. The title is E Twre na Huahine : 
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^ A Law,* or Code of Laws, for Huahine, caused to 
grow in the goyemment or reign of Teriitsuria, Hantiay 
and Mahine, subordinate (rulers)'' and the imprint i»— 
^ Huahine, printed at the Mission Press, 1823.*^ 

The following is the Introduction immediately after 
the names of the queen and two principal chiefs-— 

" From the favour of God, we have our 'gavemment. 
Peace to you {People) of Huahine, 

Literal TrandMtion of the Laws of HuMhku and Sir Charles 

Saiiders^s Island, 

L CoMCBKlflMG MUSDKK. 

>If parents mnider their infants, or children onbom, if not the 
parents bat the relatives, if not them, a stranger, or any person 
who shall wantonly commit murder, shall be pnnbhed-— shall be 
transported to a distant land, uninhabited by men — such (a land) 
as Pahnerston's Island. There shall (suph criminals) be left 
until they die, and shall never be brought back. 

II. CoNCEBNiNO Theft. 

If a man steal one pig, four shall he bring as a recompense ; 
for the owner of the pig two, for the king two. If he have no 
pigs, two single canoes, for the owner of the pig one, for the 
king one. If (he have) no canoes, bales or bulges of native 
doth, two of them, if the tusks of the pig were growing' up out 
of its mouth. t Each bale shall contain one hundred fathoms 
(200 yards) of cloth^ four yards wide. If a half-grown pig, five 
fathoms. If a small pig, twenty fathoms in the bale. For the 
owner of the pig one half, and for the king the other. If he 
have no cloth, arrow-root. If the pig stolen was a large one, 
forty measures.^ For a half-grown pig twenty measures, and 
for a small one ten. For the owner of the pig one part, for the 
king the other. Let the arrow-root of the king, and the owner 
of Uie pig be equal. If not arrow-root, some other property. 
Thus let every thing stolen be paid for. Let fourfold be re- 
turned as a recompense, double f&t the king, and double for the 
owner. If he (the thief) have no property, let him be set to 
work on the lands of the person he has robbed. If he refuse, 
his land shall be the king's, and he shall wander on the road^ 
£>r an unlimited period. If the king restore hun, he shall return 

* There is no word in tlieir language for law. The Hebrew word has been 
Introduced, as according with the genltu and idiom of Tahitian better than 
any other. 
; I A fUlI-grown hog, of the largest mze, is thas denomiQated. 

X A measure contains fire or six pounds weight. 

% The flgorative teim fbr banishment. 
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to his land, if not (thus) restored he shall not return. The 
magistrates or judges shall award the punishment annex^ to 
^is crime in the laws, and that only. The judge shall not 
demand the value of the property from the relatives of the 
thief." 

To this law, in the revision of the laws which took 
place in 1826, two or three particulalrs were added; one 
increasing the punishment with the repetition of the 
crime, and another expressly referring to those depreda- 
tions in which burglary was committed and a chest or 
box broken open. 

III. Rblatino to Pigs. 

Tf a pig enters a garden, and destroys the produce, let no 
recompense be required, because of the badness of the fence he 
entered. If stones are thrown at a pig, and it be bruised, maimed^ 
or killed, the man thus injuring it shall take it, and furnish one 
equal in size, which he shall t&e to the owner of the pig killed 
or injured. If he has no pig, he shall take some other property 
as a compensation. For a large pig, twenty measures of arrow- 
root, and for a smaller one ten. If not arrow-root, cocoanat 
oil, as many bamboo canes full as measures of arrow-root would 
have been required. If not (this) personal labour, for a large 
pig he shall make twenty fathoms of fencing, for a small one 
five, for the owner of the pig killed. If it be a good fence, and 
is broken (through the hunger or obstinacy of the pig), and the 
produce is destroyed, the pig shall not be killed, but tied up, and 
the magistrate shall appoint the recompense the proprietor of the 
garden shall receive. The owner also'shall meiid the broken 
fence. 

IV. CoNCBRNiNo Stolen Goons or Property. 

If a man attempting to steal property obtains it, and seUs it 
to another, and the purchaser knew it to be stolen property which 
he bought — ^if he does not make it known, but keeps it a secret, 
he also is a thief; and as is the thief's, such shall be his pun- 
ishment. Every person concealing property stolen by another) 
knowing it to be stolen, is also a thiei^; and as is the thiersy 
such shall be his punishment. 

V. CoNCBRNiNO Lost Pbopertt. 

When an article that has been lost is discovered by any one» 
and the owner is known to the finder, the property shall be 
taken to the person to whom it belongs. But if such property 
be concealed, when the finder knew to whom it belonged, ana 
yet hid it, he also is a thief; and that his punishment be eq;a«| 
to that of a thief is right. 
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TL OovcBKinire Bvriire and 9bllino» os Babtbe. 

When a man bays or exchanges goods, let the a^^reemenl 
be driiberately and fairly nuule. When the barg^ain is finally 
tad satisfiactorily nuule, if one retains his (the artidenreceived), 
and the other takes away his (the article given), but after a short 
season returns it, the other (person) shafi not take it a^ain, un- 
less he desires to do so ; if agreeable to him to take it, it is with 
himself. If it be an article the damage or defects of which were 
not perceived at the time of exchangmg, but after he had taken 
it to his house were discovered, it is right that it be returned ; 
tMit if the defects were known at the time of bartering, smd when 
taken to the house were reconsidered, and then returned, it shall 
not be received. 

YIL CoNCBRmNe thb Disrboakd of thb Sabbath. 

For a man to work on the Sabbath is a great crime before 
Ood. Work that cannot be deferred, such as dressing food 
when a sick person desires warm or fresh food, this it b right 
to do ; but not such work as ereoting houses, building canoes, 
cultivating land, catching fish, and every other employment that 
can be deferred. Let none travel about to a long distance on 
the Sabbath. For those who desire to hear a Tpreaxher, on the 
day of food (the preceding day) it is proper to travel. If incon- 
venient to journey on the preceding day, it is proper to travel 
en the Sabbath (to attend public worship) ; but not to wander 
about to a great distance (to difierent villages) on the Sabbath. 
The individual who shall persist in following these prohibited 
eocnpations shall be warned by the magistrates not to do so ; 
Imt if he will not regard, he shidl be set to work, such as making 
a piece of road fifty fathoms long, and two fathoms wide. I^ 
after this, he work again on the Sabbath, let it be one furlong. 

• 

Vni. CONOBBNIKO RRB«LX.IOir, OB StIBBINA JfP WaR. 

The man who shall cause war to grow, shall seeretly circulate 
fidse reports, shall secretly alienate the affections of the people 
from their lawful sovereign, or employ any other means for ac- 
taally promoting rebellion, the man who acts thus shall be 
brought to trial ; and if convicted of stirrinff up rebellion, he 
■hall be sent to his own district or island, and if he there again 
■tir np rebellion, his sentence shall be a ffariong of road. If he 
repeat the offence, he shall be banished to some distant island, 
each as Palmerston's, and shaU return only at the will or pleas- 
ure of the king. 

DL Rboardino Bioamt. 

It is not proper that one husband should have two wives, not 
ffaai one wife should have two husbands. In reference to the 
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fflm who may have had two wives from a state of heatheDism, 
let nothing be said, but let it remain ; but if one of his wives 
die and the other remain, he shall not h^ve two aeain. When 
a man obstinately persists in taking another wife, Uie magistrate 
shall cause his second wife to be separated from him ; lOid shall 
adjudge to both labour as a punishment. The man shall make a 
piece of road forty fathoms long, -and two fathoms wide : and the 
woman shall make two floor-mats ; if not these, four wearing 
mats ; half for the king, and half for the governor (of the dis- 
trict). 

X. CONCBRNINO A WiFE FORMERLY FORSAKEN. 

The man, who, in a state of heathenism, forsook his wife and 
married another woman, shall not return to his former wife, 
neither shall the wife (having married ^mother husband) return 
to the husband she forsook when in a state of heathenism. — 
The man or the woman that shall persist to return shall be 
punished ; the punishment adjudged shall be siniilar to that 
which is annexed to the breach of the IXth law. 

XI. CoNCERNiNo Married Women and Married Men. 

This law respects the crime of adultery. [It is unnecessary 
to give the details of its enactments ; it requires compensation 
in property for the offended party, and prohibits the offenders 
from marrying during the life of the injured individuals.] 

XII. CoNcsRNiNo (Divorce) Putting away Husbands, and 

Putting away Wives. 

That a man should put away his wife, who has not been un* 
faithful to him, is wron^. The magistrates shall admonish such 
a one that he receive his wife aigain. If he will not regard the 
admonition, let him be punished with labour till the day that he 
will return to his wife. If he is obstinate, and will not retuito, 
then they shall both remain till one of them die ; the husband 
shall not marry another wife. The woman, also, who shall for- 
sake, or put away her husband without ca\ise, the above is the 
regulation with regard to such. But if a man put away his 
wife on account of her great anger (violent temper), and for her 
bad behaviour, such man put (her) away, the magistrates shall 
admonish the wife and the husband that they Hve together ; bat 
if they are perverse, they shall remain ; the wife shall not take 
another husband, and the husband shall not take another wife. 
They shall also be adjudged to labour till they live together again. 
The husband's work shall be on the road or the plantation. 
The wife shall perform such work as weaving mats or beating 
cloth. For the king one part, and for the governor the other 
part, of the work they shall do. 
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XnL CoHOIBmNG THE NoT MlKIMO PbOTISION FOE TBB 

Support of the Wife. 

If a man does not provide food for his own wife» bat afflicts 
her with hunger, the magistrate shall admonish sach a hosband 
that he behave not thus ; but if he will not hear their counsel* 
and his wife, on account of this evil treatment, (she) leave, left 
him be sentenced to labour (if not a weak and sickly man) oivm 
the day that he will behave kindly to his wife. The work sluiU 
be such as making a road, or erecting a fence for the king and 
the governor. 

XIV. CoNCERNiNo Marriage. 

Marriage is an agreement between two persons, one man and 
one woman, that they will be united in marriage. It must not 
be with a brother or a sister, but with a distant relation or a 
stranger, 'that a person may properly (lawfully) marry. 

The marriage ceremony snail be performed by a missionaiyf 
or magistrate. Those purposing to marry shall make the same 
known unto a missionary, or to a magistrate ; and the mission- 
ary (or magistrate) shall cause it to be intimated to the people, 
that the propriety (of it) may be known. Perhaps there may 
be some cause that would render it improper for them to 
marry ; if not, then they may marry. This is the evil (that 
would render it unlawful): perhaps the man may have for- 
saken his wife in some island or country, and may have 
travelled to another land, deceitfully to marry. So also it 

may b« with tha ^irifo, and is also tho rogulation* Therefore 
shall the missionary request the people, if they know of evil con- 
duct in any other land, that would render it unlawful, to make it 
known to him ; then shall the marriage not take place. But if 
there be no evil (that would render it unlawful) then they may 
marry. On the day of assembling for worship, the missionaxy 
shall publish this word — he shall then say unto all the people, 
** Such a one and such a one desire or propojBe to be united 
in marriage." The people will then seek, or inquire, if there be 
any just cause why they should not live together. 

When the day arrives for the celebration of marriage, let per- 
sons also come as witnesses. The missionary shall then direct 
the man to take the right hand of the woman, when he shall 
say unto him, *' Will (or do) you take this woman to be your 
lawful wife, will you faithfully regard her alone (as your wife) 
until death?" Then shall the man answer, ".Fm." Thenns. 
sionary shall now direct the woman to itke the man by the right 
hand, and shall ask her, « Will (or do) you take this man to be 
your lawful husband, will you be obedient unto him, will you 
faithfully regard him alone (as your husband until death) !** 
Then shall the woman answer, ** Yes.** 
. Aftf r this, the missionary shall declare onto all the peopbi 
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<* These two persons have become truly (or. lawfully) man and 
wiiSs, in the presence of God and man.'' The register of the 
marriage, shall be written by the missionary in the marriage 
book, and signed by himself, the parties, and the witnesses. 
Thus shall marriage be solemnized. Let none become man and 
wife secretly ; it is a crime. 

XV. Concerning False Accusation. 

The man who shall falsely accuse another before a magis- 
trate, with intent to have the accused person brought to trial, or 
the man who shall falsely come as a witness, it being his inten- 
tion or purpose in giving false evidence that the accused may be 
convicted or punished : if his accusation or evidence is proved 
to be false, the penalty that would have been adjudged to the 
accused (had he been found guilty) shall, be transf(^^ to such 
false accuser. 

XVI. Unnatural Grimb. 

This law refers to a crime for the prohibition of which per- 
petual banishment, or incessant hard labour for seven years, is 
annexed as the punishment of those who shall be guilty of its 
perpetratio.i. 

The XVIIth regards Seduction— the XVIIIth Rape— and 
the XlXth Fornication ; the punishment annexed to the com- 
mission of these crimes is, hard labour for a specified period* 

XX. CoNCEBNiwa Drunkenness. 

If a man drinks spirits till he becomes intoxicated (the literal 
rendering would be poisoned), and is then troublesome or mis- 
chievous, the magistrates shall cause him to be bound or con- 
fined ; and when the effects of the drink have subsided, shall 
admonish him not to offend again. But if he be obstinate in 
drinking spirits, and when intoxicated becomes mischievous, let 
him be brought before the magistrate, and sentenced to labour, 
such as road-making, five fathoms in length, and two in breadth. 
If not with this, with a plantation fence, fifty fathoms long. If 
it be a woman that is guilty of this crime, she shall plait two 
large mats, one for the king, and the other for the governor of 
the district ; or make four hibiscus mats, two for the king, and 
two for the governor ; or forty fathoms of native cloth, twenty 
fox the king, and twenty for the governor. 

XXI. Damage done by Dogs or Hogs. 

Concerning dogs accustomed to steal or bite, and pigs which 
bite or rend whatever may come in their way. When a dog 
steals food seqretly, and is addicted to the practice of devouring 
young pigs, Ubis, or goats, fowls, or any other small kinds at 
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l ito pMty, the owner of the dog ihall make lestitution. If n 
pif luw been devoored, a pig shail he return as a reconqwnrf} 
or a fowl, a fowl shall be returned. That which is retomad 
•hall be equal to that which htt been destroyed. He shall dim 
kill such doff. But if the owner persists in keepin^f such dogf 
fourfold shsdl he return as a remuneration for all it desCroja; 
twofold (halO for the king, and twofold (half) for the owner of 
the property destroyed. A dog also addicted to the ' habit of 
biting children shall be killed. The man who knows that he 
has a savage or biting dog, and refuses to kill it (after having 
been by the magistrate requested to do so), if a child be bitten bv 
such doff, the dog shall be killed, and its owner punished with 
labour, for persisting in keeping such a mischievous dog. The 
punishment specified in the XXth law shall be adjudged to him. 
Hogs also accustomed to devour younger sucking pigs,, kids, or 
fowlB, and accustomed to bite or attack children, wall be re- 
moved to another place, or killed. If the owner be obstinate, 
and will neither remove nor kill the pig, after having been ad- 
monished by the magistrates, they shall kill the hog, and punish 
the owner with labour, for obstinately keeping such a danfferous 
hog. His punishment shall be such as that specified in the 
XAth law. 

XXII. CoNCBRNiNO Wild or Stray Pigs. 

There are no pigs without owners. PCo one shall hunt pigs 
on the mountains, or in the valleys, under the pretext that they 
are without owners. The wild pigs in the woods (or ravines) 
whose owners are not known belong to tho people of the val- 
ley. When the original proprietor is known, though the pigs 
may have become wild, they are still his. If one of such pigs 
be destroyed (or eaten), it shall be paid for; the parties who 
took it shall make restitution with a pig equal in size to that 
which has been destroyed. The man who is obstinate in hunt^ 
ing pigs on the mountains or in the valleys, on the pretext that 
they are pigs without owners, he is the same as a thief; and 
as is the thief's such also (shall be) his punishment — that 
(which is) written in the Ild law. 

XXIII. G0NCERNIN«l CoNSnRACT. 

When one man knows that another man is planning or pur- 
posing to murder the king, or is devising to. kill any other pep> 
son, or is planning to steal property, or is purposing to commit 
any other crime ; if he keep such counsel or dc^ planned in his 
own heart, and does not reveal it, or, when he is questioned, he 
conceals, and does not fiilly declare what he knows, he is like 
such men, and his punishment shall be equal to that adjudged 
to those who have engaged in such cons|aracy (or ciimiml 
design). 
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■i XXIY. CONCBRNINO THB MaN WHO MAKB8 KNOWN. 

If a number of persons shall fonn their plans — ^if two in their 
plan, then two ; if three, then three ; if ten> then ten — if, when 
s^ «* they have devised the commission of any crime, one of their 
*^ number shall go to the magistrate, and shall fully disclose unto 
him the purpose and plan formed (if he be not the foundation 
X>f that combination, if he be not the person i?ho [first] devised 
it), that man shall not be punisho^ But those who do not con- 
fess shall receive judgment. 

XXV. CoNCBftNINO THE UNAUTHORIZBD ClIMBINO FOR FoOD. 

Climb not, unauthorized, another person's tree for food ; the 
man who does this is criminal. To beg, to ask explicitly the 
owner of the land (is right). The man who steals food in a 
garden, or by the side of the house, takes that which is not 

fiven by the owner of the land. If the proprietor of the land 
esire that he may be tried, he shall be tried, and punished with 
labour. For food stolen from a garden — for the owner of the 
enclosure he shall perform labour, such as erecting a fence, the 
length b^ng regulated by the value of the food stolen. But if 
it was food growing wild, or unenclosed, he shall make forty 
fathoms of road, or four fathoms of stone- work. ,' 

XXVI. GONCBRNINO RbVBNUB FOB THB KiNO Ain> 

Governors. 

Every land that has received the Word of God, and those that 
have not whose institutions are good, agree that it is right to fur- 
nish property for their own king, who hdds the government, and 
for the governors of the districts. It is also a thing frequently ex- 
hibited m the Word of God, and taught by Jesus, our Lord, when 
he said *< Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar's." There- 
fore it is right that we do the same. Let every individual contri- 
bute towards the revenue of the king. The man of great prop- 
erty must furnish more than the man of less property. Such as 
governors of districts shall ^ve two hogs yeariy. If not hogsf 
arrow-root ten measures ; if not this, cocoanut oil ten bamboos 
full ; they must be good-sized bamboos. 

The raatirasj farmers, or small landed proprietors shall each 
give one hog annually. If not a hog, arrow-root five measures ; 
if not this, oil five bamboos. Those also who do not possess 
land, but belong to this country-— or belonging to another land, 
but residing here — this shall be their contribution, one pig for 
one year (smaller than that furnished by the farmers) ; if not a 
pig, arrow-root three measures, or oil three bamboos. 

This is another property that the farmers shall prepare for 
the king that holds the government : Each district shall prepare 
every year two mats, ten fiithoms long, and two fathoms wide | 
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if not brge mats, fine hibiscus mats, one 'from each (ftmOy) $ 
if not this, tJbree fathoms of native cloth each. 

Tins is the property for the goyemors, which the &rmen 
of their own districts shall furnish for a year : One pig each ; 
if not a pig, arrow-root five measures, or oil five bambooB, good 
bamboos. And as for the king, two mats shall the inhabitants 
of the district furnish for their own governor, (the mats) shall 
resemble in length and breadth those for the king. If not 
large mats, hibiscus mats one each, or cloth three fathoms each. 
This is the revenue which the districts shall furnish for their 
governors each year, the inhabitants of each district for thetr 
own governor ; and this is the property which the governors 
and people shall provide for the king. The man who on ac- 
count of illness is unable to furnish the property here specified 
in the year shall meet with compassion frtnn the king and gov- 
ernors. But if it be from indolence, or any other cause, that 
he does not, he shall be banished, he shall hot be Retained by 
any one. Let the farmers act generously towards their king and 
governors in furnishing provisions, it is right. Of such as 
bread-fruit, arum, plantains, yams, and such kinds of food, let 
a portion be taken to the king and governors.; let it be taken 
undressed. Not like the great feedings, they shall be entirely 
abolished; but observing the week or the month, it may.be 
brought. There shall be no pigs, but fish if desired. Thus 
shall we do well. 

XXYII. CONCBRNINO MaREINO WITH TaTTOO* 

No person shall mark with tattoo, it shall be entirely discon* 
tinned. It belongs to ancient evil customs. The man or wo- 
man that shall mark with tattoo, if it be clearly proved, shall 
be tried and punished. The punishment of the man shall be 
this — ^he shall make a piece of road ten fathoms long for the first 
marking, twenty (fathoms) for the second ; or, stone-work, four 
fathoms long and two wide ; if not this, he shall do some other 
work for the king. This shall be the woman's punishment — 
she shall make two large mats, one for the king, and one for 
the governor ; or four small mats, for the king two, and for the 
governor two. If not this, native cloth, twenty fothoms long, 
and two wide ; ten fathoms for the king, and ten for the gover- 
nor. The man and woman that persist in tattooing themselves 
anccessively for four or five times, the figures or ornaments 
marked shall be destroyed by blacking them over, and the indi- 
viduals shall be punished as above written. 

XXVIII. Concerning Yotagino in Larob Companibs. 

When a member of the reigning family, or a governor, or 
other man of rank or influence, shall project a voyage to another 
lalid — ^such as those from Raiatea, or Tahiti, visiting Huahine — 
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it is right that he select steady men, such as are of the chnrchf 
or have been baptized, not immoral and mischievous men, thai 
cease not from cnme ; such should remain in their (own) land. 
But if these voyagers continue to brin^ troublesome, persons, 
when they land upon the shore, the magistrates shall admonish 
them not to disturb the peace of the place, nor wander about at 
night. If they do not regard, such disturbers shall be bound 
with ropes until their masters depart, when they shall be libe* 
rated. 

XXIX. GONCKRNINO THB MAGISTRATES OR JUDSKS. 

When a man is accused of a crime, such a man may perhaps 
take enticing property (a bribe) to the magistrate or judge, that 
his sentence may be diminished ; but the magistrate or judge 
shall on no account receive such bribe, or property. The ma- 
gistrate or judge who shall receive the property (or present) 
taken by such individual is criminal. His office shall be discon- 
tinued, or taken away ; neither shall he ever be eligible to be a 
magistrate or judge again. 

XXX. CoNcsRNiNo New Laws. 

If any crime comparatively small should arise, and which is 
not specified in these laws, it is right that this code be altered. 
Annually the laws shall be revised or amended. Then shall the 
prohibition of such crimes as may have been omitted be inserted, 
together with the punishment annexed to their commission ; 
that the usages in this land may be straight, or correct. 

Regulations for the Judges, the Jury, and the Messengers 

(or Peace-officers), 

Concerning the principal Judges. 

1. The king, or supreme governors, shall select the chief 
judges ; and when a judge dies, or is interdicted that he may 
not judge, or when a judge removes to another land, the king 
and supreme chiefs shall nominate another to perform the duties 
thus discontinued. 

2. The duties of the chief judges. This is their duty. — When 
a man is tried, and his guilt nilly established, the judge shall 
pronounce the sentence on his crime. The punishment written 
m the law, and annexed to his crime (shall be adjudged), and no 
other sentence. 

3. Concerning recording the transactions, or proceedings.— 
The judge shall write the name of the prisoner, with his crime, 
the names of the parties by whom he was accused, the punish- 
ment adjudged for his crime, in a book, for the inspection of the 
king and the people. 

4. Concenung the emolument. — ^The property or salary »f tkt 
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duflf iodgM shall be given yearly by the king. All finei or con* 
flnadoiui ihall belong to the king, or the puties specified in the 

GONCSBNINO THB (SUBOBDINATS) JuDOKS OR MaOXSTEATIS. 

1. The king or supreme chiefs shall select or i^point the ma- 
gistrates for & the districts. 

8. Their duties. — ^A person accused of any crime, if the prin- 
cipal judge is not at the place, shall be brought before the magis- 
trates of the district, who shall try such individual (in thfeir 
respective districts) ; at other seasons of public trial they shall 
also assist. 

3. When a crime is committed, such as theft, or other similar 
offence, the person whose property has been stolen shall eo to a 
magistrate, and give information of the same. The magistrate 
shall write the names of the accused and the accuser. If the 
penon whose property has been stolen, or who has been injured^ 
desires that the offender should be prosecuted, he shall be tried ; 
but if not, he shall not at once be brought to trial. 

4. The magistrates shall endeavour to extinguish every kind 
of evil that may appear, especially quarrelling, family broils, ob- 
stinate contentions, and fighting, tiiat peace may be preserved. 
Let not the people treat them with disrespect. 

6. When sentence has been pronounced, let the magistrate 
inspect its execution, and direct the messengers or ofiOcers that 
it be fiilly attended to. 

6. It is with (or it is the duty of) the king to fiimish the remu- 
neration for all the magistrates ; such remuneration shall be 
yeariy given, for their vigilance in making straight that which 
was crooked. 

CONOEENINO THB JURT. 

1. No man shall be tried for any great crime'without a Jury. 
There shall always be a jury, excepting in minor offencesi 
quarrels, dec. 

2. When a man is tried for any crime, the judge shall select 
six men to be a jury, men of integrity shall he select ; they shall 
mark or hear attentively the untwisting or investigation (of the 
matter). When the evidence and examination are ended, the 

^'ury shall confer privately on the statements and evidence they 
lave heard during the trial, the words of the accusers, and the 
words of the accused, with the evidence, or testimony of the wit- 
nesses. If they unitedly think the person tried is really guilty, 
that he committed the crime (there having been the evidence ci 
two credible witnesses), and if they agree that he is guilty, one 
of their number shall address the judge, saying. This man ie 
really guilty. Then shall tbe judge pronounce the sentence upon 
the criming ; the sentence written in the law shall he pronounce. 
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Bat if the whole of the jury think the man accused is not guilty^ 
then one of their number shall say, There is no g^lt. If it be 
one of the king's family that is tried, then the jury shall be . 
members of the reigning family (or individuals also of equal 
rank) : if a landed proprietor or farmer that is tried, of landed 
proprietors or fanners only shall the jury be composed. 

3. If during the trial the jury desire to put any question to the 
prisoner, or to the witnesses, it is right they should do so. 

4. If the accused person observes any one on the jury whom 
he knows to be a cruel or evil-minded man, or a man of whom 
his heart does not approve, it will be right for him to say to the 
judge " Remove that man,^let him not be on the jury.'^ Then 
shall the judge seek another man in the place of one so removed, 
and shall proceed in the trial of the accused. If it be two or three 
on the jury of whom the prisoner does not in his heart approve, 
they shall be removed ; but in reference to four, or the whole 
jury, it will be improper. When two are removed, two othera. 
the judge must seek ; when three, then must the judge seek 
to fill the place o( those removed, and then judge the person 
accused. 

Concerning the Messengers of the Maoistbatbs. 

Their duties. — This is the duty of the messenger (or peace- 
dfficer). When a man is accused to a magistrate, the magis- 
trate shall send a messenger to the accused person, to bring him 
before the face of the magistrate, and guard or take the cus- 
tody of him during the trial. When the trial has terminated, Ihe 
messenger shall superintend the execution of the sentence pro- 
nounced by the magistrate or judge, and, in subordination to the 
magistrate, shall vigilantly inspect the convicts till the sentence 
be accomplished. 

2. Concerning their remuneration. — The king shall give annu- 
ally to the messengers such property as may be appropriated to 
them for their vigilance in preserving the order (and peace) of the 
land. 

Directions for the Judges and the Jurt. 

1. The judges and the jury shall not regard the appearance 
(circumstances) of men. If a man of influence (be bro'ught 
before them) let him be a man of influence ; if a neighbour, let 
him be a neighbour ; if a relative, let him be a relative ; or a 
friend, let him be a friend ; this they shall not regard. That 
which is written in the laws, and that alone, shall they regard. 

2. When an offence is committed, such as thefl or adultery, 
if the injured person desires that the offender should be tried, he 
shall go himself to the magistrate, and give information. The 
magistrate shall write his name, and the name of the person ao» 
cased, that it mav be regular in trial. But offences which affect 
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the whole island, such as murder, rebellion, conftpiTa&fr working 
on the Sabbath, it shall be competent for any person to giye in- 
formation to the magistrate ; and the magistrate shall write his 
name, and the name of the person accused. The magistrate 
shall not regard or bring to trial on vaffue reports. It is proper 
that some individual should go and lodffe the informa^tion. 

3. When a person is brought to tnal, and when the magis- 
trates are assembled — the accused, and the accuser, and the wit- 
nesses being also present — the magistrate or judge shall publicly 
declare the crime of which the offender is accused, and shaU 
then ask him if it is a true word or accusation. If the prisoner 
replies, ** Yes, it is a true word," the judge shall pronounce the 
■enteqce. But if the person accused replies, ** It is not, I did 
not commit the offence," then shall the judge request the person 
on whose information he was apprehended to state his accusa- 
tion. If there be two witnesses, let there be two ; if three, (let 
there be) three. It is proper that witnesses should have the 
clearest, strongest evidence. Then shall the judge request the 
prisoner to declare what he has to say. If there be ^ person 
there that knows the accused to be innocent, he shall give his 
evidence; and if there be two, let there be two; ifthree, let there 
be three ; they shall deliver all their word or evidence. If the 
person accused wishes to ask his accuser any questions, it is 
right for him to do so. He shall inquire of the judge, and the 
judge shall repeat the question to the accuser. 

4. No man shall be confined without cause. When a pig 
breaks into a garden, the owner of the pig shall not be bound, 
but information shall be given to the magistrate, and he sh'all 
send his messenger to bring the owner of the pig, that he m&y 
be tried according to Law III. The same course shall be 
adopted in all petty offences : but for murder, theA, rebellion, 
&c., and all great crimes, it is proper to secure (the offender). 
Let not the confinement be long before the person is brought to 
trial. One, two, or three days will be sufficient. Let it not be 
longer. 

5. When petty offences are committed, the district magistrates 
shall try the offenders ; but in all great crimes, the judges aiid 
the jury shall assemble in one place for the trial, 

6. When a man is tried by a district magistrate, and sen- 
tenced by him, if the person sentenced think that the judge has 
been irritated with him, and has increased his punishment ; if 
(from these considerations) he shall say, " I will go to the chief 
judge and the jury to be tried, it rs right that he do so. They 
shall both go before the supreme judge and a jury to be tried. 

7. When a man is tried, convicted, and sentenced by the jury 
and judge, he shall not be maltreated, as by beating with a stick, 
piercing with a spear, or enduring any other savage practice. 
It shall not be practised. The punishment appropriate shall be 
•djodged. 
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^. When a man is caonvicted of any great crime by the jnd^ 
md the jury, and Ifaey unanimously think that he deserves pun- 
ishment ; then the judge shall write on a paper Jiis crime, and his 
own and the jury's decision on which he has been sentenced. 
This shall be taken to the king, and, if the king approves of their 
decision, he shall write upon a paper brought by the judge, " It 
is fully approved," and write his own name underneath ; then 
shall the punishment be inflicted on such offender. If the king 
desire to mitigate the sentence, he may do so, but cannot in- 
crease it. 

The names of the judges, magistrates, and messen- 
gers, or police-officers, for Huahine, and Sir Charles 
Sanders's Island, follow this last regulation, and close 
the first official document issued by the government of 
these islands— and, nfext to the sacred writings, the most 
beneficial ever promulgated among the people. 

I have endeavoured to give a correct and even servile 
translation of this important publication. The idiom 
and peculiar phraseology of the original I have almost 
invariably retained, rather than sacrifice fidelity to im- 
provement of style. In some respects I have wished 
that several enactments had been otherwise than they 
are ; these parts, however, have not been omitted ; and 
notwithstanding their imperfections, considering the 
circumstances of the parties by whom they were framed, 
regarding them also as the first effort of their legislation 
as a Christian people, and the basis of their future civil 
institutions, they imbody all the great principles of na- 
tional security, personal liberty, general order, public 
morals, and good government. And if no Solon or Ly- 
curgus should appear among them, it is not too much to 
hope that, amid the variety of character daily unfolded, 
and the means of improvement which the introducticm 
of letters imparts, that political economy will not be 
neglected, but that legislators will arise, whose genius 
shall model and prepare such improvements in their 
system of jurisprudence as shall render it in every 
respect conducive to general prosperity and individual 
happiness. 

In the Tahitian and Raiatean codes, when first pro- 
mulgated, the punishment of death was annexed to the 
crime of murder, and rebellion, or treason. But by the 
laws of Huahine and its dependency capital punishment 
was not inflicted for any crime. In the first law, pro- 
•hibiting murder and every species of infanlicide, tiie 
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penalty annexed to its commission, instead of being 
death, is banishment for life to Palnierston^s, or some 
'4>ther uninhabited island. This was in consequence of 
oar particular recommendation. We were convinced, 
that if under any circumstances man is justified in the 
infliction of death, it is for murder alone : but an exam- 
ination of those parts of the Bible which are generally 
supposed to authorize this punishment did not fix on us 
the impression that the Almighty had delegated to man 
the right of deliberately destroying a human being, even 
for this crime. 

In our views of those parts of the sacred writings we 
may perhaps have been mistaken ; but, in reference to 
the great principles on which public justice is adminis- 
tered, the plan recommended appeared in every respect 
S referable. Death is not inflicted, even on the mur- 
erer, from motives of retaliation or revenge ; and if it 
be considered that his life is forfeited, and is taken to 
expiate his crime, the satisfaction which the injured 
party derives from such expiation must be of a very 
equivocal kind. At the same time, the very execution 
oi the sentence imparts to the executioner somewhat 
of the character of an avenger, or excites the apprehen- 
sion that it is done under the influence of irritated ai^d 
vindictive feelings. 

The great design of capital, and even other punish- 
ments, is the security of society, and the prevention of 
crime. The death of the criminal preserves society 
from any future injury by his means ; and the fatal pun- 
ishment inflicted, it is presumed, will deter others from 
the commission of similar offences. The security of 
the community from all future violation or outrage is 
certainly obtained by the death of the criminal; but 
experience and observation abundantly demonstrate the 
inadequacy of public executions to restrain from the 
most appalling deeds. Every repetition of the awful 
spectacle appears to diminish its horrific character, 
until those habituated to felony become familiar with 
its heaviest punishment. The principal end of public 
executions is thus defeated, the general tpne of public 
feeling lowered, and that which was designed to be the 
most effectual moral barrier is at length converted into 
an occasion, or sought for as an opportunity, for the 
commission of crime. 
. By recommending the omission of capital punish- 
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ments we avoided this evil, and, regarding the peculiar 
circumstances of the nation, were in hopes thereby indi- 
rectly to elevate the tone of moral feeling, and improve 
the sensibilities of a people emerging from a state of 
barbarism, in which murder and retalis^ed murder had 
not only been familiar, but committed with brutal satis- 
faction. 

The existence of a number of islands uninhabited, 
but capable of cultivation, and, from the cocoanut-trees 
growing on their borders, and the fish to be found near 
their shores, capable of furnishing the means of subsist- 
ence, and yet too remote to allow of the convicts rie- 
turning or proceeding to another island in any vessel 
they could construct, appeared to aiford the means of 
answering every end of public justice. The community 
would be as safe from future injury as if the oiSender 
had been executed ; and we had a firm conviction that a 
life of perpetual solitude and necessary labour would 
be regarded by many as more intolerable and appallinj^ 
than speedy death. 

We nave always regarded it as less difficult to render 
laws once established more sanguinary than lenient 
afterward. Another consideration by which we were 
also influenced was the season to exercise repentance, 
or supplication for mercy, which it would afford the 
criminal before he was called to the bar of the Almighty. 
To the offender this was most important; and, as it 
could be bestowed without danger to the donors,, we 
were always desirous that it should be granted. No 
opportunity for observing the practical effects of thi» 
law has yet occurred ; no murder having been committed 
in any of the islands since its enactment. Within two 
years after the promulgation of the Tahitian code, four 
executions for conspiracy and treason took place. The 
influence of these appeared by no means salutary ; and, 
in the revision of the laws of Tahiti in 182^banishment 
for life was substituted as the penalty for those crimes 
to which death had before been annexed. One indi- 
vidual was sentenced to perpetual solitude, and was to 
have been furnished with a few tools, together with 
such seeds and roots as, it was presumed, would, wheii 
cultivated, afford the means of subsistence ; but before 
he was actually transported circumstances occurred 
which induced the king to mitigate his sentence. It 
has never been intended to send any number of felom 
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to the same island : hence, distinct and distant islands 
have been appropriated to the residence of traitors and 
murderers. 

The observations on this article may appear to have 
been unnecessarily extended ; but the important char- 
acter of the law itself, and the difference in its penalty 
from that ordinarily inflicted, have induced more length- 
ened remarks than I should otherwise have offered. 
Since the first publication of this work I have been led 
carefully to review the opinions here exhibited, and the 
result is a stronger conviction that capital punishment, 
certainly for every crime excepting murder, is not less 
opposed to sound policy, or a due regard to the welfare 
of society, than repugnant to every humane feeling and 
, Christian sentiment. 

Another distinguishing and important feature in their 
judicial proceedings is the omission of oaths in appoint- 
ing the jury or examining witnesses. No oath is ad- 
ministered on any occasion : deliberate assertion is re- 
ceived as evidence, and false evidence is regarded as 
equally criminal with false accusation ; and is, I believe, 
punished accordingly. 

The second law is one of those regulations peculias 
to particular and local communities. Their swine and 
their gardens are among their principal sources of 
maintenance and wealth. The animals are not kept in 
sties or other enclosures, but range the district at lib- 
erty; a great proportion of their food being derived 
from the cocoanuts, bread-fruit, plums, chestnuts, and 
other fruits that fall from the trees. During the season 
of fruit these are abundant, and the pigs feed and sleep 
in quietness under the shade; but during the other 
seasons of the year they are very troublesome. Their 
materials for fences are not good, and a large, strong, 
and hungry hog will easily force a way into the garden 
with his tusks or his teeth, and often do great mischief 
in a very short time. In 1826 this law was revised, and 
rendered more simple. 

The sixth enactment, relating to barter, was required, 
not only for the exchanges or trade carried on among 
the natives themselves, but for the prevention of mis- 
understandings between them and those foreigners by 
whom they might be visited for purposes of traffic. 
They are naturally fickle, and were formerly accustomed 
to return articles whjch they exchanged merely because 
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they desired to repossess whatever they might have 
given for it : this practice led to frequent altercations ; 
and, when trading with foreigners, to serious quarrels. 

The law which prohibits labour on the Sabbath-day 
is, perhaps, enforced by a penalty disproportioned to the 
offence. It ought, however, to be observed, that, as a 
nation, they were accustomed to pay the strictest 
regard to this day from religious considerations before 
the legal enactment was made, which was principally 
designed to prevent annoyance to those who were de- 
sirous to devote the day to religious services. The 
road which the offenders were to make was not much 
more than a footpath, with a small trench dug on each 
side, and raised in the centre from the sand or earth 
taken from its borders. 

The eighth law, referring to rebellion, is translated 
from the amended code of 1826 simply because this 
article was much shorter than that of 1823. It contains 
the substance of the former enactment, which had been 
copied verbatim from the Tahitian code, and was drawn 
up by Pomare: it fixes the punishment for the third 
offence to perpetual banishment, instead of leaving it 
optional with the judges to banish, or sentence to public 
labour for seven years or for life. 
■ The ninth regulation can only be of tetr>porary appli- 
cation, and the necessity for its introduction arose from 
the peculiar circumstances of the people while passing, 
as it were, from paganism to Christianity. Prior to the 
subversion of heathenism, polygamy prevailed more or 
less in all the South Sea islands : some of the chief 
women had also a plurality of husbands. This regula- 
tion did not require those who had entered into these 
relations in a heathen state to dissolve them on becom- 
ing Christians, and was only designed to prevent any 
one from making these engagements after they had be- 
come such: it is a circumstance which merits notice 
that there were very few who did not of their own ao- 
cord» and by agreement among themselves, disannul 
this relationship excepting with one individual. They 
knew that with more than one person it was inconsistr 
ent with the precepts of the Bible ; and this considera- 
tion induced the discontinuance of their former practice. 
If their previous habits of life, and the notorious licen- 
tiousness of their character be regarded, their conduct 
in this respect is a striking illustration of the ^ power 
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of Divine troth upon their minds, and of the attention 
they considered its injunctions to require. This article 
was amended in 1826, and it was enacted, in the ev^il 
of a man marrying a second wife, without her knowing 
that he was already a married man, that he should not 
only be sentenced to public work, but should furnish 
compensation to the female he had thus injured. 

The twelfth enactment, which regards the dissolution 
of the marriage contract, is rather a singular article. 
The influence of former institutions appears to require 
it ; or, at least, something of the kind. Formerly, with 
whatever ceremonies the engagement had been made, 
nothing could be more brittle than the bond which held 
together those united in matrimony. The engagement 
was not regarded as binding any longer than the caprice 
or inclination of the parties dictated. Accustomed thus 
to relieve themselves for any unpleasantness in temper, 
&c., it Was to be feared that the separations resulting 
from them would lead to the arranging of new contracts. 
To avoid the confusion and inconvenience of this, the 
present regulation was introduced : and although it was 
not supposed that hard labour would revive affection in 
the bosoms of those who, notwithstanding they had 
solemnly agreed to dwell together for life, haid yet be- 
come estranged from each other ; yet it was presumed 
that the admonition from the magistrate, and the con- 
sequence of obstinate alienation, might induce the par- 
ties to impose a little restraint upon their tempers, and 
to make an ^ffort to live together in peace, if not m 
kindness and in love. 

The degradation of the female sex is an invariable 
accompaniment of paganism; and, in addition to the 
humiliation and slavery to which those in the South 
Sea islands were reduced while the community were 
heathens, they were often exposed to the sufferings of 
hunger and want, from the neglect or unkindness of 
their savage and imperious husbands. 

The thirteenth enactment, requiring provision to be 
made for them, may be regarded as an indication of the 
light in which the nation at this time viewed their 
former treatment of the females, or an expression of 
their determination to prevent its recurrence. 

The law concerning marriage is a most important 
enactment, and may be justly regarded as the basis of 
all their regulations for domestic comfort, and the spring 
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of every household virtue. It was thought that the 
season of assembling for public lecture during the week, 
which was on Wednesday eve^ning, would be preferable 
to the Sabbath for giving th^ notice— or what is termed 
with us publishing the bans — but the marriage was not 
to take place till the following week. Though the law 
only prescribes the terms in which the contract shall be 
made, the people usually expect a short address and 
prayer for the Divine blessing : and on that account, iiir 
general, prefer applying to the missionaries to perform 
the ceremony. No fees are received by either party 
for solemnizing the marriage, or entering the record. 
In the revision of the code in 1826 this law was consid- 
erably improved by annexing to the public announce- 
ment of the intention of the parties the reason^why such 
public declaration was made : viz. that any who knew 
of just cause why the marriage should not take place 
might declare the same. 

Dogs are numerous in the islands, though not now 
reared as formerly for food. They are generally indo- 
lent, unsightly, and ill-bred, and are a great nuisance in 
most of the settlements. Disputes are not frequent 
among the natives, but they arise as often on account 
of the depredations of their dogs and hungry pigs as 
from any other cause. Neither their dogs nor swine 
are confined, but they prowl about, destroying fowls, 
kids, and young pigs. Several instances have occurred, 
in which children have been attacked and injured by 
savage and hungry swine. Under such circumstances, 
formerly, redress would have been sought, or vengeance 
taken, with the club or the spear. To diminish the 
number of useless animals, and to secure greater care 
over others, the twenty-first regulation was made, 
which rendered the owners in some degree responsible 
for any mischief they might occasion. 

Such was the population of the islands formerly that 
every bread-fruit and cocoanut-tree had its owner ; and 
a single tree, it is said, had sometimes two proprietors. 
Subsequently, however, extensive clusters or groves 
of trees were to be met with, having no other owner 
than the chief of the district in which they grew. The 
fruit of these it was formerly their practice to gather in 
its season without asking the consent of any one. The 
proprietor of the land could appropriate to his own use 
ajiy number of the trees by affixing such marks as weri 

G3 
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indications that they were rakuata, or prohibited. This 
practice, being connected with certain idolatrous cere- 
monies, was discontinued with the abolition of the sys- 
tem. As the population increased, the people became 
more careful of their trees, and the practice of gatherings 
promiscuously the fruit from those trees not enclosed, 
appeared generally undesirable. There are, however, 
a number of persons at most of the settlements who 
have scarcely any other sources whence they can 
derive a supply. In order to afford them an opportu- ] 

nity of procuring this, and at the same time securing 
to the proprietors their right to the disposal of the fruit 
growing on their own lands, the twenty-fifth regulation 
was framed, and applied to most of the trees whose 
fruit is used as an article of food. 

The government having been hitherto an arbitrary 
monarchy, the king and chiefs had been accustomed 
not only to receive a regular supply of all the articles 
produced in the islands, but to send their servants to 
take whatever they required, however abundant the 
supply furnished might have been. This practice de- 
stroyed all security of individual property, and so long 
as it continued, was a great barrier to the improvement 
of the people. It had always appeared to us desirable 
to introduce such regulations, in reference to this sub- 
ject, as would procure for the king and chiefs a revenue 
more ample than the system of extortion and plunder 
had ever furnished, and at the same time secure invio- 
late to the people the right of private property. 

In proposing any regulation of this kind to the chiefs, 
we always felt some degree of delicacy, and found the 
introduction of the measure attended with difficulties. 
To the chiefs it appeared in some degree depriving 
them of their power, and rendering them dependent on 
the donations of the people ; an^ there were others 
who, connecting the prosperity of the people with the 
continuance of the monarchical government, were not 
free from apprehension lest the restraint imposed on 
the chiefs should diminish their influence in the nation, 
and destroy the authority of the sovereign. The propo- 
sition arose from no desire on our part to limit the 
influence of the chiefs, or reduce them to a state of 
dependence ; on the contrary, we were satisfied that a 
certain proportion of the produce of the soil, fixed by 
law, and regularly paid, would give them greater power 
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than they had ever enjoyed before ; and though some 
were apprehensive of a contrary effect, the rulers and 
chiefs of Huahine readily embraced the plan, and, 
heartily recommending it to the adoption of the people, 
have found it much more productive than the former 
system of oppression. To the people the advantage 
of this enactment is incalculable. They have already 
begun to taste the enjoyments resulting from the secure 
possession of their property, and the satisfaction of 
contemplating the produce of their labour as inviolably 
their own. No regulation before introduced appears so 
much adapted to promote agriculture, industry, and 
advancement in civilization. 

In 1826 this enactment was improved : the proportion 
of tribute individuals in the several classes of society 
should furnish was definitely fixed, and the whole ren- 
dered more explicit. Although this regulation has been 
subsequently introduced, and still further extended, in 
the codes of some of the other islands, this being the 
first enactment on the subject, promulgated by any of 
the infant governments of Polynesia, may be regarded 
as the basis on which the right and security of private 
property is established. ^' 

The remaining articles in the first Huahinean code 
refer to the regulation of their judicial proceedings, and 
are designed to supply the deficiency that appeared in 
the laws of other islands previously introduced. In 
these the power of the judge and magistrate was dis- 
cretionary, both as to the kind and degree of penalty 
for several offences. This was found to open a door 
for the abuse of power, and was frequently very unsat- 
isfactory to the people. From these considerations we 
were led to recommend the chiefs to annex the punish- 
ment to the prohibition of the offence, and restrict the 
magistrate to the infliction of such penalty only as the 
law enjoined : this plan has appeared in general to give 
satisfaction, though it is often attended with practical 
difficulties ; these, however, the increasing experience 
of the people will probably enable them to remove. 

In 1826 the regxilations regarding the local magis- 
trates were improved, and two were appointed to pre- 
serve the peace in each district, from whose decision 
any one could appeal, even in petty cases, to the judges 
of the island. At the same time, the salaries of the 
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maffistrates, as well as those of the judges, which are 
para by the king, were definitely fixed. 

The law which declared that, " No man should be 
tried for any great offence (viz. oi)e which affected Jiis 
person, liberty, or possessions) without a jury," we have 
always regarded as the basis of their public justice. 
The liberty granted to the prisoner of objecting to any 
members of the jury is a valuable security for the proper 
and impartial investigation of the case. 

In 1826 this enactment was also amended, and it was 
then enjoined, not only that a chief or raatlra should be 
tried by his equals, but that if a peasant or mechanic 
were brought to trial, the jury also should be peasants 
or mechanics. Every friend of liberty, of the natural 
rights of man, and to the order and good government of 
society, must rejoice that these infant nations should 
have enjoyed, so early in their civil existence, the se- 
curity which the trial of a subject by his peers is adapted 
to ensure. At the saipe time it was also enacted, that, 
in all cases, the jury should be unanimous in their verdict. 

Besides these regulations^ which were included in the 
first legislative code, estabUshed in 1823, and improved 
in 1826 ; at this latter period, several important articles 
were added, and the Huahinean code how contains fifty 
laws. The first of those introduced at this time re- 
garded the education or discipline of the children, and 
was designed to counteract the fugitive habits in which 
they indulged, prior to the establishment of regular 
schools. Formerly the children were accustomed to 
resist all parental restraint, and, whenever they chose, 
to leave their parents^ abode, and associate with other 
children, or take up their residence in any other part of 
the island. 

The facility with which the means of support might 
in general be obtained rendered it a matter of little or 
no inconvenience to the parties to whom such children 
might, at the age of eight, ten, or twelve years, attach 
themselves. The person with whose establishment they 
might unite exercised no guardianship over them ; and 
their distance from the dwelling of their own parents 
removed them from the restraint and superintendence 
of those on whom naturally devolved the preservation 
of their morals and the formation of their character. 
To prevent the sanction and support which children 
absconding from their homes had been accustomed to 
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receive, and to promote a more general attention to the 
reciprocal duties of parents and children, this regulation 
was introduced. 

Another enactment prohibited the revival of those 
amusements and dances which were inmioral in their 
tendencies. 

A third prohibited husbands from ill-treating their 
wives. 

The fourth referrecl to their fisheries, and, by fixing 
the proportion of fish taken which should be given to 
the king and governors, was adapted to prevent dis* 
satisfaction. 

The most advantageous regulation, however, intro* 
duced at this period, for the first time in any of the legal 
enactments, was that which regarded the boundaries of 
lands. This law required that all disputes about land- 
marks should be referred to the judges, or settled by the 
decision of a jury ; and that the l^undaries of all the 
lands, fields, &c. throughout the island should be care- 
fully ascertained, and, with the dimensions, descriptions 
of the land, and the names of the owners, should be 
entered in a book, called the book of the boundaries of 
lands. A copy of the boundaries of each land, with the 
name of its owner, signed by the principal judge, and 
sealed with the king's seal, was to be prepared, as a 
document or legal title to the possession of such land 
in perpetuity. 

Many difficulties presented themselves in adjusting 
the rights of different claimants to the same lands. 
Prior to the introduction of Christianity, the lands often 
changed owners during the internal wars that prevailed ; 
and the descendants of those who at this anterior time 
possessed or occupied the land preferred their claims. 
But as those who possessed the lands at the abolition 
of idolatry, held them either as the fruits of conquest, 
or the gifts of the king, it was decreed that those wKo 
possessed them then should be considered as their law- 
ful owners, and that no claim referring to a period an- 
tecedent to this should be admitted. This law, by 
which the lands of the islands were made the freehold 
property of their possessors, was one of the most im- 
portant in its influence on property that had yet been 
enacted. The unalienable right in the soil would thus 
descend from the father to the son, and no m^n coiUd 
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be deprived of this natural right but by a flagrant viola- 
tion of the laws of his country. 

In the year 1824, when the infant Pomare III. was 
recognized by the nation as the successor to his father 
in the government of Tahiti and Moorea, the Tahitian 
code was revised and enlarged. At this time a most 
important law was introduced, which gave to the nation, 
for the first time, what might be termed a representa- 
tive government, and rendered the Tah|tian a limited, 
instead of an absolute, monarchy. It was then decreed 
that members from every district should meet annually, 
for the purpose of enacting new laws, and amending 
those already in existence. The duration of the session 
was to be regulated by the business to be transacted. 
The inhabitants of the districts were to select their 
representatives and fresh deputies, or members, evf ry 
three years. It was at first enacted, that two should 
be sent from each district ; but the same law authorized 
the body which might be thus convened to increase the 
number to three or four from each, if it were found 
desirable. No regulation was to be regarded as a law 
but such as had been approved or proposed by them, and 
had received the sanction of the king ; and every regu- 
lation made by them, and approved by the king, was to 
be observed as the law of the land. 

The printed report of the session of what may be 
termed the Tahitian parliament, which assembled in 
May, 1826, contains an alteration of two laws, and four 
new regulations. The first of these is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify its traiislatiou, it is — 

CoNCERNiNo Seamen iti^ho may leave their Vessels. 

1. The captain, or master of the vessel, who shall turn one of 
his crew on shore, without the consent of the governor of the 
district, is criminal. He shall pay thirty dollars ; twenty to the 
king, six to the governor, and four to the man who shall conduct 
the seaman back to his ship. 

Z. The man who shall forsake his ship, and hide himself on 
shore, shall be immediately apprehended. The man that finds 
and apprehends (each deserter) shall receive eight dollars, if he 
was taken near at hand ; and fifteen dollars, if brought from a 
distance. 

8. The person who shall entice any man belonging to a ship, 
BO that he abandon bis ship, and the man who shall hide or 
secrete him who shall so abscond, shall be tried, and (if convicted) 
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his sentence shall be to make fifly fathoms of pathway or road, 
or to build eigbt yards of stone pier or wall. 

4. A seaman who shall have concealed bimself on shore, and 
who shall be found after his ship has sailed, shall be brought to 
trial, and his sentence shall be to make fifty fathoms of road. 

One of the greatest sources of annoyance to the na- 
tives, and inconvenience to foreigners, has been the 
conduct of seamen who have absconded from their ships, 
or been turned on shore by the masters of trading ves- 
sels. To prevent as much as possible seamen from 
leaving their ships, this law was enacted ; and by sub- 
jecting to a punishment with hard labour, both the de- 
serters and those who may favour their desertion or 
concealment, it is adapted to answer the end proposed. 

A copy of this law, with an English translation, printed 
on the same paper, is given by a person whom the gov- 
ernment appoints for that purpose, to the master of 
every vessel entering any of their harbours. , The 
regulation is so just in its nature, and so salutary is its 
tendency in regard to those who visit the islands, as 
well as the community on shore, that the most ready 
acquiescence in its requirements may be reasonably 
expected. 

The harbour laws, or regulations, enacted in 1829, are 
not less important to public justice, than in reference 
to the security they are designed to afford ; and as they 
point out the sources of evil to which the people are 
exposed, as well as the objects intended to be secured, 
their insertion may be advantageous. 



HARBOUR REGULATIONS. 

REOULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED BY SHIPS ENTERING THE HIRBOUB 

OF HUAHINE. 

1. Any ship or vessel entering the harbour of Huahine, for 
the purpose of trading or procuring refreshments, shall be pro- 
tected by the laws and regulations of the place ; for which pro- 
tection a fee of four Spanish dollars, or an equivalent, shall be 
paid to the chief governor, or governess, as the case may bey- 
be fore any trade shall commence, or refreshments be supplied.— 
N.B. This regulation does not refer to the small vessels or boatd 
belonging to the islands ; but should any such vessel or boat 
arrive from his Britannic majesty's colony of New Soutii Wales ; 
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or Van Biemen's Land, withoat a regular license, or register, 
■he will be seized, and the people confined, until an opportunitj 
oSen of sending them back, or a conveyance be sent for them ; 
•nd should they prove to be prisoners of the crown of (jrreat 
Britain, the colonial government will pay any reasonable remu- 
neration for their maintenance, and a salvage will be paid by the 
owner of the vessel (should the same have been piratically ti^en) 
in retaking her. 

3. Should any seaman desert from his ship, he shall be im- 
mediately apprehended and taken on board, and the person ap- 
prehending him shall receive four dollars, or an equivalent, be- 
rore he is given up, which of course the commander or master 
of the ship will stop out of his wages. 

8. Should any seaman desert about the time of the ship's 
•ailing, and succeed in secreting himself until she is gene to 
•ea, he will, as soon as found, be put to woi^ on the roads, <« 
other public employment, until an opportunity offers to send 
him off the island. 

4. As many disturbances and much distress have been caosed 
bj people being landed among the Society Islands without the 
■mallest means of support ; such a practice is hereby forbidd^ 
under a penalty of forty dollars, or an equivalent, for every per* 
■on so landed, to be paid by the master, or commander,' or person 
■o binding him or them. 

6. No person is to be landed for the purpose of remaining 
after the ship or vessel that brought him has left, without the 
permission of the governor of the place at which he is desirous 
of i^maining. 

6. Should the governor give his permission to any person to 
remain on the island for the recovery of his health, during the 
absence of the ship, it is expected that the master or commander 
will furnish him with any reasonable supply for his support, as 
many seamen have been left in the greatest distress from the 
neglect of this precaution : be it known, that a recurrence of it 
will cause a statement to be made of the case to the government 
to which the vessel belongs, that the master, or commander, or 
other person so offending may be proceeded against on his arri- 
val there, as the laws of his own country direct on that behalf. - 

7. As soon as any ship or vessel appears within a reasonable 
distance of the reefs, a pilot will be sent to conduct her in ; and 
when she leaves, he wUl in like manner take her to sea, for 
which service he is to receive six Spanish dollars, or an equiva- 
lent. 

8. All masters, commanders, and other persons residing on 
or visiting this island are charged strictly to observe these regu- 
lations ; and as it is the duty of any and all of his Britannic 
majesty's subjects to enforce the laws of their oven country, so 
]| will be to give all advice and assistance in securing offiwndeig 
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against them, and stating their name, and other particulars, to 
the government of New South Wales, or to the secretary of the 
admiralty, should the case refer to a person belonging, or likely 
to return, to Great Britain, with the name of the person, tho 
ship, and the place to which she belongs. 

The above. regulations for ships entering the harbour of Hua- 
hine, having been submitted to me, I deem them just and equita- 
ble, and have transmitted a copy of the same to my government, 
together with this flag, red alwve, white in the miMU^ and red 
beToWy proposed for the Georgian and Society Islands. 

Given under my haiid on l^ard H. M. ship Satellite, at Raia- 
tea, this 17th day of March, 1829. 

I. LAWS, Commander. 

The people have always felt more difficulty in the 
enforcement of those regulations ^diich refer to sub- 
jects of other governments residing among them than 
to the natives of their own islands. The sentencing 
of such sailors as may desert from their ships, or may 
be found on shore after their vessels have sailed, to hard 
labour on the public roads or quays, is probably the most 
effectual plan they could have adopted to deter seamen 
from the very frequent practice of forsaking their 
vessels. 

*The promulgation of an official printed code among 
the inhabitants of these islands, not only formed an 
epoch in their history, but introduced a new order of 
feeling and action in their civil relations, as a com- 
munity governed by laws which they had deliberately 
and unitedly adopted. Perspicuity and plainness had 
been studied in the framing of their laws, and in several 
instances we should have preferred even greater ex- 
pUcitness. The public administration of justice under 
the former system had been exceedingly unceremonious 
and simple ; and although the change now introduced 
had rendered it rather more complex, it was neither in- 
tricate nor perplexing. In several of the islands, T 
believe, court-houses have been built. There were 
none, however, in Huahine when I left, though I have 
since heard that they were erecting one for the chief 
judges. 

No investigations or trials have ever taken place with 
" closed doors," but all causes are tried in open court. 
In some of the islands the bellman goes round the 
district to give public notice before any trial takes 
place. Their places of justice have usually been the 
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govemor's house or the open air, frequently the court- 
yard in front of the chiefs dwelling, an open space in 
the centre of the settlement, or near the sea-beach. A 
wide-spreading tree, or clump, is usually selected, and 
under its shade the bench is fixed and the trial attended. 
The hour of sunrise is usuaUy chosen, as they prefer 
the coolness of the morning to the heat of noon. 

Important as this change in the civil constitution was 
to all the great interests of the people, there were doubt- 
less many who were either insensible of the advantages 
that would accrue to themselves and their posterity, or 
were unable to appreciate their value. There were 
others, however, among different ranks in society, who 
thought and felt differently, and occasionally exhibited 
the high sense they entertained of natural and acknow- 
ledged rights, and the security they expected from the 
laws they had adopted. Many illustrations of this re- 
mark mig^t be adduced; I shall only cite one that 
occurred in the Society Islands, and 1 simply relate it 
as a fact, without offering any comment. I was 
absent at the time it occurred, and it was regulated 
entirely by the natives themselves, without consulting 
pr even acquainting the missionary who was there. 

In the autumn of 1822 the queen of Tahiti, the widow 
of Pomare, visited Huahine. Her attendants, who fol- 
lowed in her train from Tahiti, requiring a piece of 
timber, she directed them to cut down a bread-fruit tree 
growing in the garden of a poor man on the opposite 
side of the bay, near which her own residence stood. 
Her orders were obeyed, and the tree was carried away. 
Teuhe, the owner of the spot on which it stood, return- 
ing in the evening to his cottage, saw that the spoiler 
had been there : the stump was bleeding, and the boughs 
lay strewed around, but the stately trunk was gone. 
Informed by his neighbours that the queen's men had 
cut it down, he repaired to the magistrate of the district, 
and lodged a complaint against her majesty the queen. 
The magistrate directed him to come to the place of 
public justice the following morning at sunrise, and sub- 
stantiate his charge : he afterward sent his servant to 
the queen, and invited her attendance at the same hour. 
The next morning, as the sun rose above the horizon, 
Ori, the magistrate, was seen sitting in the open air, be- 
neath the spreadinflT branches of a venerable tree : on a 
finely-woven mat, before him, sat the queen, attended 
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by her train ; beside her stood the native peasant — and, 
around them all, what may be termed the police-officers. 
Turning to Teuhe, the magistrate inquired for what 
purpose they had been convened. The poor man said, 
that in his garden grew a bread-fruit tree, whose shade 
was grateful to the inmates of his cottage, and whose 
fruit, with that of those which grew around, supported 
his family for fiv^e or seven months in every year ; but 
that, yesterday, some one had cut it down, as he had been 
informed, by order of the queen. He knew that they 
had laws — he had thought those laws protected the poor 
man*s property, as well as that of kings and chiefs ; and 
he wished to know whether it was right that, without 
his knowledge or consent, the tree should have been 
cut down. 

The magistrate, turning to the queen, asked if she 
had ordered the tree to be cut down. She answered, 
" Yes." He then asked if she did not know that they 
had laws. She said, " Yes ;" but she was not aware 
that they applied to her. The magistrate asked, 
" If in those laws" (a copy of which he held in his hand) 
"there were any exceptions in favour of chiefs, or 
kings, or queens 1" She said, " No" — and despatched 
one of her attendants to her house, who soon returned 
with a bag of dollars, which she threw down before the 
poor man, as a recompense for his loss. " Stop," said 
the justice, " we have not done yet." The queen began 
to weep. " Do you think it right that you shoiUd have 
cut down the tree without asking the owner's permis* 
sion 1" continued the magistrate. " It was not right," 
said the queen. Then turning to the poor man, he 
asked, " What remuneration do you require ?" Teuhe 
answered, " If the queen is convinced that it was not 
right to take a little man's tree without his permission, 
I am sure she will not do so again. I am satisfied — I 
require no other recompense." His disinterestedness 
was applauded ; the assembly dispersed — and afterward, 
I think, the- queen sent him privately a present equal to 
the value of his tree. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VMt flrom the windward islands— Opposition to the moral reatitants oTClirts* 
Cianity— Tattooing prohibited by the chiefs— Revivai of the praetioo— Trial 
and penalty of the ofibnders— Rebellion against the laws and ffOTemmeot— 
Public assembly— Address of Taua— Departure of the chieA and psopto 
flrom the encampment of the king's son— Singularity of their drsss ind 
appearance— Intenriew between the rival parties— Return of Hautia and Um 
captives— Arrival of the deputation at Tahiti— Account of Taaroarii— Ba- 
oouraging circumstances connected with his early life— His manriag^* 
Profligate associates— Effects of bad example— Disorderly conduct— Hki 
illness— Attention of the chiefls and people— Visits to bis encampment— LaaC 
interview— Death of Taaroarii— Funeral procession— Impressive ciream- 
stances connected with his decease and interment — His monument and 
epitaph— Notice of his fluher— His widow and daughter— InsUtutioii of 
Christian burial— Dying expressions of native converts. 

During the year 1821, besides going to Tahiti, I made 
three voyages to Raiatea, and spent several weeks with 
the missionaries there. These voyages were not dan- 
gerous, although we were often out at sea all night, and 
sometimes for nights and days together. The Hope, 
whose arrival at Tahiti in April had afforded us so much 
satisfaction, called at Huahine on her way to England, 
¥nth a cargo she had taken in at Tahiti. Shortly after 
this we were also favoured with a visit from Messrs. 
Darling and Bourne, who accompanied the captain of 
the Westmoreland from Tahiti in the ship^s long-boat. 
After meeting the missionaries of the leeward islands 
at Raiatea, they passed some weeks with us in Huahine. 
Their visit was peculiarly gratifying, being the first we 
had received from any of the missionaries in the wind* 
ward islands, though we had been at Fa-re harbour up- 
wards of three years. The season they spent with us 
was also distinguished by one or two important circum- 
stances. 

Paganism had been renounced in 1816, and a general 
profession of Christianity followed the commencement 
of the mission here ; there were, however, a number 
who felt the restraint Christianity imposed upon their 
evil propensities to be exceedingly irksome. These 
were principally young persons ; and though, from the 
influence of^ example or the popularity of religion, they 
had attached themselves to the Christians, they were 
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probably hoping that a change would take place in the 
sentiments of the nation more favourable to their 
wishes, and relax the restriction which the precepts of 
Scripture had imposed. They did not, however, dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the community. 

But when the chiefs intimated their intention of gov- 
erning for the future according to the principles and 
maxims of the Bible, and that the new code of laws had 
received the sanction of Pomare-vahine, as well as that 
of the ruling chiefs on the island, they began to be "ap- 
prehensive that the existing state of things was like^ 
to be permanent. They then first exhibited a disposi- 
tion to oppose their application. Several who had 
trangressed had been by the chiefs admonished suad 
dismissed ; the latter, at the same time, firmly declaring 
their determination to enforce the laws which they hsS 
promulgated. 

Among other prohibitions, that of tattooing, or stain- 
ing the body, was included. The simple act of marking 
the skin was not a breach of the peace, but it was in- 
timately connected with their former idolatry, always 
attended with the practice of abominable vices, and was 
on this account prohibited. In the month of July it 
was discovered that a number, about forty-six young 
persons, had been marking themselves. The principal 
chiefs said that formerly the disobedience of so nume- 
rous a party to any order of the (Chiefs would have been 
considered equivalent to a declaration of war, and they 
should have sent armed men after them at once, and 
either have slain or banished the delinquents ; but now, 
as they had laws, they wished to know whether it would 
be right that they should all be tried, and, if found guilty, 
have the sentence annexed to the crime pronounced 
against them. 

We told the chiefs it would not be wrong, and the 
next morning attended the trial. It was conducted with 
the greatest candour and forbearance on the part of the 
magistrates and accusers, and an equal degree of sub- 
mission on the part of the offenders, though it appeared 
they had supposed that from their numbers and the cir- 
cumstance of one or two young chiefs of distinction 
being among them, the government would not have 
noticed their conduct. They were sentenced to build 
a certain quantity of stone-work on the margin of 
the sea. 
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In a day or two afterward it was discovered that Taa» 
Toarii, the king's son, a youth about eighteen years of 
age, had also been tattooed ; and this fc^ing considered 
as an expression of his disapprobation of his father's 

groceedings, and of his determination as to the conduct 
e designed to pursue, produced a great sensation among 
the people. His venerable father was deeply affected, 
and the struggle between affection for his son and his 
duty to the people was evidently strong. The latter 
prevailed ; he directed him to be tried, and attended him 
to the trial : here he affectionately admonished his son 
to profit by his experience, and warned the spectators, 
telling them not to be deceived, and suppose that the 
laws by which they had mutually agreed to be governed 
would be violated with impunity. Some of the latter 
observed, if the king's son does not escape, what will 
become of the common men t 

Taaroarii, the chief of Sir Charles Sanders's Island, 
and the expected successor to his father in the sove- 
reignty of Huahine, now assisted in building the portion 
of stone-work allotted to him. His friends and attend- 
ants performed the greater part of the labour — still there 
was a feeline of pride, that would not allow him to stand 
altogether idle. I visited his house one evening, and 
entered freely into conversation with him on the sub- 
ject. He observed that he was sorry for what he had 
done, but appeared to indicate that he did not wish it 
to be thought that the work assigned him was any 
punishment. 

Several unsteady young men and women, who fol- 
lowed the example of the first party, were also tried, 
and sentenced to similar punishments ; and afterward 
two principal personages in the island, by having their 
bodies tattooed, joined their party : these two were the 
son of the king of Raiatea, who was residing at Hua- 
hine — and his sister, who had been married to a mem- 
ber of Mahine's family. Their party was now strong, 
both in point of number and influence, and we expected 
that the simple circumstance of marking the person with 
tattoo was only one of the preliminaries of their design; 
and in this we were not mistaken. 

In the month of August we heard that Taaroarii, 
with a number of those whom the chiefs had sentenced 
to labour on the public works, had left their employ- 
ment, and were gone to Parea, in the northern part of 
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the island. They told the officers of the chief ap- 
pointed to superintend them that they intended in a 
few days to return. The people were greatly attached 
to the king's son, and the officers, willing to show him 
every indulgence, did not oppose his removal; but 
reports were soon circulated that he was employing 
emissaries to invite the disaffected to join him, with 
the assurance, that as soon as they were strong enough, 
he intended to assume the government of the island, 
and abolish the laws— that under his reign every one 
should follow his own inclinations with regard to those 
customs which the laws prohibited. His father being 
absent at Raiatea, he had judged the present a favour- 
able time for making a vigorous effort. 

On the evening of the 9th of September, which was 
the Sabbath, a messenger came from the chiefs while 
yre were engaged at family prayers, informing me that 
a large party of wild young men had gone to Parea, 
and that the son qf the king of Raiatea was preparing 
to follow them. I went down to his dwelling ; his wife 
and several of his principal men were persuading him 
to remain, and not unite himself with those whose de- 
signs were evidently unfavourable to peace. I mingled 
my entreaties with theirs, but it was of no avail. His 
own men, finding he could not be deterred unless by 
violence, desisted : while a number of young fellows, 
like minded with himself, urging him to depatL, he has- 
tened after the party that had gone to Parea. As soon 
as Hautia, the deputy-governor of the island, heard it, 
he gave orders for the people to prepare to go, and 
fetch them back the next day. 

On the following morning, accompanied by Messrs. 
Darling and Bourn, I went down to the settlement 
about sunrise, to witness the proceedings of an assem- 
bly convened to consider the events of the preceding 
day. It was one of the most interesting of the kind I 
ever attended. The public council was held in the 
open air, on the sea-beach, in the shade of several 
tamanu-trees, that grew in front of the governor's 
house. Hautia sat on a rustic native seat near the 
trunk of the principal tree. The chiefs of the different 
districts and the magistrates were assembled near him, 
while most of the people of the settlement had ga- 
thered round, to witness their proceedings, full of 
anxiety for the result. 
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It appeared from the declarations of several, that the 
condqct of the young men, and especially the chiefs' 
SODS, had not proceeded from any desire to omainent 
their persons with tattoo, but from an impatience of the 
restraint the laws imposed ; that they had merely 
selected that as a means of showing their hostility to 
those laws, and their determination not to regard them:; 
that if they might be allowed, without molestation, to 
follow their own inclinations, no disturbance of the 
present sort would be attempted ; but that if the re- 
straints of the laws were imposed, and their penalties 
enforced, they were determmed to withstand them. 
It was b\j^ reported that they were armed, and in- 
tended io resist all attempts to enforce their obedience. 

After a short declaration, it was proposed to go and 
address them first with kindness, but firmness, inviting 
them to return; that if they accepted the invitation, 
well ; if not, that they should attempt to bind them, 
and bring them back ; that if they resisted, to use force, 
but by no means to have recourse to arms, unless they 
should be first assaulted. This was acceded to by aU 
present. The men repaired for their arms, and in half 
an hour the greater part of the inhabitants of the dis-^ 
trict assembled in front of the chiefs house, ready to 
set out as soon as he should lead them. 

Before they started, Taua, a tall, well made chief; who 
had formerly been a warrior and a priest, and who was 
one of their orators, stood up in the midst, and addressed 
the assembly. His person was commanding, his fea- 
tures masculine, his head uncovered, and his hair short, 
black, and slightly curled. A mantle of finely wovea 
bark was thrown loosely over his shoulders, his loins 
were girded with a purau, and in his hand he held a 
light spear. 

He spoke with considerable judgment and effect. 
They might as well, he said, leave their weapons at 
home, as to any use which he expected they would be 
required to make of them, but that still it was perhaps 
best to go prepared, and to show these misguided young 
men, especially the king's two sons, that it was their de- 
termination to make the laws, to which they had openly 
agreed, the rule of public conduct, to maintain them 
as they were, and not to bend them to the views of 
those whose object was to introduce disorder and to 
foster crime ; to let them know at once, that though 
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they were chiefs, they, as well as their subjects, must 
respect the laws, oi* sustain the consequences. We 
think they will submit (he added), but perhaps we are 
mistaken, and the issue of this day is not altogether 
certain. God, who overrules all events, and sometimes 
uses the wicked to accomplish his purposes, may, per- 
haps, design by them to punish and to humble us, and 
to give them a temporary ascendency : we ought there- 
fore to look to Him. 

I do not vouch for the accuracy of the language, but 
these are the sentiments he expressed. 

Drawing to a close, he turned towards us, as we were 
sitting on a rustic rail near the outside of the assembly, 
and observed, " that though he apprehended there was 
no danger, it would be well to be prepared ; for should 
they be overcome^ although the young chiefs might be 
inclined to favour us, they could not restrain their fol- 
lowers ; that our property would be a temptation ; and 
that as we were supposed to have facilitated the intro- 
duction and enforced the observance of the laws, it 
might be necessary,- in order to our safety, that we 
should leave, the island, even before sunset." A degree 
of excited animation, attended with a lively and im- 
pressive action and an impassioned feeUng, which 
greatly afifected us, breathed through the whole of his 
harangue, and during the latter part we could not refrain 
from tears. 

Shortly after Taua clojsed, Hautia, who was clad in 
a loose parau roimd his loins, a light and beautifully 
fringed purau mat thrown like a mantle loosely over 
his shoulders, and holding a light spear in his hand, 
arose, and came and took leave of us, and then set off 
towards Parea, surrounded by the chiefs, and followed 
by their adherents. 

When he rose and gave with his spear the signal to 
move onward, there was an evident indication of strong 
excitement, which continued till they had left the court- 
yard, not only among those who were going, but among 
the women, children, and others, who were spectators. 
Hautia's wife w'alked on by the side of her husband ; 
many of the other women also went to see the issue 
of the rencounter. We remained till all had departed. 

The chiefs and their people did not proceed in one 
unbroken column, but, after the departure of Hautia 
and his companions, followed in small detached parties, 
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consistiDg of a chief and three, four, or five of his de^ 
pendants. Their appearance, equipment, and dress 
presented a singular spectacle. The symmetry of form, 
well-shaped and finely turned limbs and graceful steps 
of some, together with their tasteful, cumberless dress, 
the light spear in their hand, and the excitement of 
their countenance, presented a figure that could not be 
contemplated without admiration ; and the only feel- 
ings of a difi'erent order,, on beholding such an indi- 
vidual, were those of regret at the errand on which he 
was going. 

There were others, however, very different in ap- 
pearance, which made the contrast the more striking ; 
some exceedingly corpulent and heavy, others spare in 
habit, all arrayed in a diflferent kind of dress from that 
they ordinarily wore, and some presenting frightful 
figures. Many wore a kind of turban, others a bandage 
of human hair, across their forehead, and round the 
back of the head. 

The most singular headdress was that worn by Buhia, 
one of the chiefs of Maeva: It was a kind of wig, cbn- 
. sisting of long and yellow beards, fastened in a sort of net- 
* work fitted to the head. Whether they were the beards 
of vanquished enemies, that had been taken as trophies 
by his ancestors, as the Americans are accustomed to 
preserve the scalps of their prisoners, I did not learn. 
The singularity of his appearance was greatly increased 
by two or three small whales' teeth, the roots of which 
were fixed to the net-work, while the points projected 
through the hair like very short horns : one was placed 
over each eye, and, I think, one over one of the ears. 
The other parts of his dress were altogether those of 
an ajQcient warrior ; and his appearance was so singu- 
lar, that I could not forbear stopping him a moment to 
examine his headdress, and inquire about it. He 
informed me that the hair was the beards of men, ana 
that the design of it was to excite terror. On my en- 

?[uiring what the homy appearances were, I was in- 
ormed that they were the neho or tar^ of ta^tae tahitOy 
teeth or horns of ancient- cannibals or wild men. I 
informed him they were young whale's teeth ; but he 
seemed inclined to doubt it. I could not but think, as 
I looked at him, that he certainly had succeeded toler- 
ably well in rendering himself a terrible object. One 
of his attendants, Maro, a plump-bodied, round-faced * 
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good-natured looking man appeared in perfect contrast 
with his chief, and it was impossible to behold him 
without a smile. His person was rather stout and 
short, his hair was cut close to his head, the upper part 
of his, body was uncovered, but round his waist he wore 
a pareu reaching to his knees. He had a drummer's 
jacket on, highly ornamented, and scarlet-coloured; 
it was, however, too small for him to get it on his back, 
or to pass his muscular arms through the sleeves ; it 
was tnerefore fixed on the outside of his pareu, the 
body of the jacket hanging down in place of the skirts 
of a coat, while the sleeves, passing round his waist, 
were tied in a knot in front. His equipment was in 
perfect accordance with his uniform, for the only wea- 
pon that he had was a short brass-barrelled blun- 
derbuss, called by ^he natives vaha rahi, or great mouth. 

Althou^ the events of the morning had been such 
as were adapted to awaken very different feelings, yet 
when he turned round his good-natured face to bid me 
farewell, I cQuld not forbear smiling. His person, dress, 
arms, and a habit of leaning forwards, which, as he 
hastened by, exhibited very fully the scarlet jacket, 
rendered his appearance ludicrous in the extreme. 

When the psurties had all started, we returned to the 
valley to breakfast, but were surprised, as we passed 
through the settlement, to behold almost every house 
deserted. We inferred that those women and children 
who had not acconlpanied the men to Parea had retired 
to places of greater security, or better observation. 
After breakfast we spent some time in prayer that no 
blood might be shed, but that the issue of the interview 
between the rival parties might be conciliatory. We 
then launched our boat,- fixed our masts and rudder, 
twisted up our matting sails, and waited, not without 
anxiety, the arrival of intelligence. 

The chiefs, before they left, had appointed the follow- 
ing signals. If there was no resistance made by the 
young chiefs and their adherents, all would remain 
quiet till they returned. If they had to fight, they 
would send a man to fire a musket so near the valley 
that we might hear it. If the rival party was numerous 
and there was danger, two would be fired. 

We remained in a state of great suspense during the 
forenoon, and scarcely saw an individual in the settle- 
ment. About twelve d^clock we heard one musket 
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fired, and very shortly afterward another. This only in- 
creased our embarrassment, for although two had been 
fired, they had not been fired together, and, judging 
from the report, we inferred that one was much nearer 
than the other. We therefore determined to wait fur- 
ther intimation, before we took 'any measures for per- 
sonal security. In this state of uncertainty We con- 
tinued, supposing a conflict had certainly commenced ; 
and that the two shots we had heard had, perhaps, 
occasioned an equal loss of lives. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon, however, our janxicty 
was relieved by the arrival of Tauira, whom the chie» 
■had sent to inform us that all was peace : that Moeore, 
the son of the king of Raiatea, and his adherents, had 
surrendered on the arrival of Hautia, and that the par- 
ties were retiring to the settlement. The messenger 
was almost breathless with speed ; and while resting, 
he united with us in rendering grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the agreeable tidings. In an hour or two, 
Taauroa, one of our people, arrived, and told us the 
reports we heard were only random shots, fired as ex- 
pressions of joy, and that it had been don^ without the 
knowledge of the chiefs. 

. Towards sunset we walked to the adjoining district 
of Haapape, where we were delighted to meet Hautia 
and his friends. returning; the young chief, who was. 
about six-and-twenty years of age, with his adherents, 
following in their train as captives. We mingled our 
congratidations for the issue of the events of the day. 
We were also thankful to learn, that although one indi- 
vidual had a very narrow escape, yet no life had been 
lost, and no person injured. 

Two days afterward we attended the trial of the 
rebels, at a special court, held in the open air. The 
conduct of each was candidly and impartially exam- 
ined ; and, as many, it was found, had gone merely to 
accompany the chief, or to procure food, without any 
intention of joining in the rebellion, they were liber-* 
ated. The others, who had not only designed but com- 
menced hostilities, by plundering the plantations, kUling 
and eating the hogs of the party favourable to t^e laws, 
were sentenced to public labour, and were set to work 
in small parties, with police officers to attend them. 
Although they were repeatedly interrogated as to the 
reasons for their conduct, they said but little in repfy. 
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In the evening of the same da^) great numbers of. the 
people attended our weekly service, when I endeavoured 
suitably to impress their minds in reference to the re- 
cent painful events, by directing them to the history of 
Absalom^s rebellion. 

Thera have been two or three slight insurrections in 
Tahiti since the promulgation of the laws, but they have 
affected only a small number. They have not been re- 
cent, and the laws seem firmly established ; but there 
are many, in aU the islands, who find them ah irksome 
restraint, and would most willingly, if an opportunity 
offered, abrogate them. Such individuals desire the 
return of the time when there was no law, and every- 
one followed his own inclinations^ In Huahine, though 
they have been frequently violated, I do not think any 
attempt has been made to disannul them since the one 
above alluded ta 

The South Sea islanders are generally addicted to 
war. , It occurred very frequently prior to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. During the fifteen years Mr. Nott 
spent in the islands, while the people were pagans, the 
island of Tahiti was involved in actual war ten different 
times. The missionaries were painfully familiar with 
it. It surrounded their dwellings ; and the wounded in 
battle have often, with the wounds fresh and bleeding, 
repaired to their houses for relief. This, however, was 
the only time that I saw any thing like it, though we 
often heard its. rumours. Reports of war have indeed 
been heard, especially at Tahiti — where, since the death 
of the late king, very powerful interests, and perhaps 
some latent feelings of ancient rivalship, have been 
brought into collision, and where the conduct of some, 
in the highest authority, has^ not been at all times the 
most honourable or conciliatory — but no actual hostility 
has yet existed. In the leeward islands, also, reports 
of war, and warlike preparations, have appeared — more 
particularly in reference to the bold and martial chief- 
tain of Tahaa, and some of the restless spirits among 
the inhabitants of Borabora, once celebrated for their 
military prowess, and masters of most of the leeward 
group — ^but it has been only rumour. 

The transient afiair at Huahine, in connexion with 
which Uiese remarks have been introduced, and similajr 
occurrences in Raiatea and Tahaa — between the chiefs, 
together with a great body of the people, on the one 
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side ; and those dissatisfied with the. moral resEtraints t€i 
which under idolatry they had been unaccustomed, oa 
the other — are the only public disturbances that have 
occurred. A few disaffected and lawless young feHows 
in Haiatea, supposing the missionaries were cmefly in- 
strumental in the adoption and maintenance of the laws, 
formed a plan for murdering them, and overturning the 
government. Mr. Williams, who was to have, been the 
first object of their vengeance, averted the threatened 
danger by what appeared to him, at the time, a circum- 
stance entirely accidental, but which afterward proved 
a remarkable interposition of Providence for the preser- 
vation of his life. With these exceptions, the inhabit- 
ants have, since their adoption of Christianity, enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace during a longer period than was 
ever known before. 

Noble instances of calm determination not to appeal 
to arms have been given by Utami and other govern- 
ors ; the love and the culture of peace liaving indeed 
succeeded their delight in the practice of war, even in 
the most turbulent and fighting districts. It is well 
known, Mr. Darling observes, in reference to the dis- 
trict of Atehuru, that the inhabitants of this part of 
Tahiti were always the first for war. False reports 
having reached the ear of the king^s party, that the 
people of Atehuru entertained evil designs against the 
royal family, rumours of war were spread by the adhe- 
rents of the king, but, instead of rejoicing, as they would 
formerly have done, every one appeared to dread it as 
the greatest calamity. They gathered round the house 
of the missionary, declaring that, if attacked, they would 
not fight, but would willingly become prisoners or slaves, 
rather than go to war. The mischief was thus pre- 
vented — those with whom the reports had originated 
were sought out — an appeal was made to the laws, in- 
stead of the spear. The punishment annexed to the 
circulation of false and injurious reports was inflicted 
on the offenders, and the parties united in amity and 
friendship. 

As they feel the blessings of peace increase with 
its continuance, their desires to. perpetuate it appear 
stronger. Its prevalence and extent are often surpris- 
ing, even to themselves ; and some of the most striking 
illustrations of the advantages of true religion, and ap^ 
peals for its support and extension, are drawn from tlu& 
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feet, and expressed in terms like these : Let our hands 
forget how to hi te omore, or vero ti patia^ lift the 
club, or throw the spear : Let our guns decay with rust, 
we want them not ; for though we have been pierced 
with balls or spears, if we pierce each other now, let it 
be with the Word of God : How happy are we now ! we 
sleep not with our cartridges under our heads, our mus- 
kets by our side, and our hearts palpitating with alarm : 
We have the Bible, we know the Saviour ; and if all 
knew him, if all obeyed him, there would be no more 
war. 

It is not in public only that they manifest these senti- 
ments ; in ordinary life at home they act upon them. 
The most affectionate and friendly intercourse is culti- 
vated between the parties who formerly cherished the 
most implacable hatred, and often vowed each other's 
extermination. Offices of kindness and affection are 
performed with promptitude and cheerfulness ; and 
though by some their weapons are retained as relics of 
past days, or securities against invasion, by many they 
are destroyed. Often have I seen a gun-barrel, or other 
iron weapon, that has been carried to the forge, com- 
mitted to the fire, laid upon the anvil, and beaten, not 
exactly into a plough-share or a pruning-hook (for the 
vine does not stretch its luxuriant branches along the 
sides of their sunny hills), but beaten into an implement 
of husbandry, and used by its proprietor in the culture 
of his plantation or his garden. Their weapons of wood 
also have often been employed as handles for their tools ; 
and their implements of war have been converted with 
promptitude into the furniture of the earthly sanctuary 
9f the Prince of peace. The last pulpit I ascended in 
the South Sea islands was at Rurutu. I had ministered 
to a large congregation, in a spacious and well built 
chapel, of native architecture, over which the natives 
conducted me at the close of the service. . The floor 
was boarded, and a considerable portion of the interior 
space fitted up with seats or forms. The pulpit was 
firmly, though rudely, constructed ; the stairs that led to 
it were guarded by rails, surmounted by a banister of 
mahogany-coloured tanaanu wood; the rails were of 
dark alto wood, and highly polished. I asked my com- 
panions where they hsd procured these rails ; and they 
Implied that they had made them of the handles of 
iraniors' spearis ! 
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Our friends from the windward islands, who were 
with ns when the disturbance at Huahine occurred, had 
been with us a month, when Pomare's vessel called at 
HusJ^ine, on her way fVom New South Wales to Tahiti. 
Circumstances reauiring that as many of the missiona- 
ries in the leeward islands as could leave their stations 
should meet those of the windward group, Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams, Mrs. Ellis, and myself accompanied our friends 
on board the Grovemor Macquarie. 

After five days at sea, finding ourselves near the land, 
we entered our boat, which had been towed at the stem 
of the vessel, and, rowing to the shore, landed a few 
miles to the southward of the settlement at Burder's 
Point. No effort had been wanting on the part of the 
captain to render our vo3rage agreeable ; but, from the 
smallness of the cabin, number of the passengers, fire^ 
quent rains, and contrary winds, it had been tedious and 
unpleasant, and we were glad to find ourselves on shore 
again. Exhausted by the fatigues of the voyage, we 
found the walk to the settlement laborious; but on 
reaching the dwellings of our friends, the welcome, the 
refreshment, and the rest we there received soon le* 
cruited our strength and spirits. 

We had accomplished our business, and were at 
Papeete preparing to return*, when, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, about three o'clock in the afternoon, a vessel of 
considerable size was seen approaching Point Venus. 
By the aid of a glass, we perceived that it was a three- 
masted vessel, and, in endeavouring to ascertain its sig- 
nal, we were surprised on beholding a large white trian- 
gular banner fl3nng at the top-gallant-mast head. The 
ship was too distant to allow of our reading the motto, 
or perceiving with distinctness the device, and we could 
only conjecture the character of the vessel, or the ob- 
ject of the visit. 

The next morning, a note from Mr. Nott conveyed to 
us the gratifying intelligence that the ship was direct 
from England, and that G. Bonnet, Esq., the Rev. D. 
Tyerman, a deputation from the society, with three 
missionaries, had arrived. The captain had come over 
in his boat, and, anxious to welcome our newly anrived- 
friends, I accompanied him in his return to the shq>. 
On reaching the Tuscan, we were happy to see Messvs. 
Jones, Armitage, and BlQS8om,i with their wives, awi^ 
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afterward proceeding to the shore, had an opportunity 
of greeting the arrival of th^ deputation. 

The next morning the ship , proceeded to Papeete ; 
and in the forenoon of the same day Messrs. Williams 
smd Darling having retiume^ from Eimeo, we met the 
deputation, read the letters from the directors, acknow- 
ledged the appointment of the deputation as a proof of 
their attachment, and expressed our sense of their 
kindness in forwarding supplies. 

The letters they had brought, and the accounts of 
their intercourse with our friends, were cheering; and 
after spending upwards of a week very pleasantly in 
their society, I returned to Eimeo in my own boat, Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Ellis having sailed to Hua- 
hine a week before, in the Westmoreland. Contrary 
winds detained me another week at Eimeo, during which 
I visited Pomare. On the 12th of October we set sail, 
and, after having passed two nights at sea, reached 
Fa-re harbour in safety on the 14th. 

The year 1821 was an eventful period in the political 
annals of Huahine, not only in reference to the pro- 
mulgation of the new code of laws, but also in regard 
. to the death of Taaroarii, the king's only son, the chief 
of Sir Charles Sanders's Island, and the heir to the_gov- 
emment of Huahine. Thfc event took place very soon 
after my re^rn from Tahiti. 

The circumstances preceding his death were dis- 
tressing. 

The young chieftain was in his nineteenth year ; his 
rank and influence led us to indulge cheering anticipa- 
tions ; and, during his juvenile years, he was greatly 
beloved by the people. He had also, when it was sup- 
posed he could scarcely have arrived at years of discre- 
tion, shown his contempt for the idols of his country, 
his. desire to be instructed concerning the true God, and 
had prohibited the licentious and idolatrous ceremonies 
of the Areois, when few were favourable to Christian- 
ity. Subsequently, Taaroarii had become a diligent 
pupil of the missionaries. We could not but hope that 
bivine Providence was raising him up to succeed his 
father, and to govern the islands under his authority for 
the stability of the .Christian faith and the advancement 
of the people^s best interests. 

These hop^ however, were disappointed. He treated 
Christianity and the worship of God with respect, was 
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« steady enemy to the introduction or use of ardent 
spirits by chiefs or people, and was not a profligate 
man; but, soon after our establishment in Huahine, a 
number of the most abandoned young men of that and 
other islands attached themselves to his retinue, which 
was always numerous, became his companions, flattered 
his pride, and, in many respects ministering to his wishes, 
they infused their own evil principles into his mind. 

Being naturally cheerful and good-natured, he was 
induced by his companions first to neglect instruction, 
then the public worship of God, and subsequently to 
patronise and support his followers. His venerable 
father beheld the change with poi^ant grief, and used 
all the affection, influence^ and authority of a parent to 
lead him from those evil courses ; but his efibrts, and 
those of other friends, failed. 

In order to draw him from this influence, a matrimo- 
nial connexion was arranged, and he was united in mar- 
riage with the daughter of Hautia, who, next to Mahine, 
was the highest chief, and deputy -governor of the island. 
His daughter was near the age of the king's son ; and, 
though rather inferior in rank, she was in every othw 
respect a suitable partner, and proved a faithful and af-. 
fectionate wife. 

A house was built for him near the dwelling of his 
wife's family, and a more commodious one for the youthr 
ful couple adjacent to his father's residence. It was, 
however, soon manifest that the baneful influence of 
his former associates was not destroyed. They gath- 
ered around him again, and he gave himself up to their 
guidance and control. 

His wife was treated with cruelty, but still continued 
attentive to his comfort. A number of the most profli- 
gate of the young men attached to his establishment 
having tattooed themselves, he was induced to submit 
to the same, it is supposed, with a view to screen them 
from punishment. They imagined that the magistrates 
would not bring him to public trial ; and if he was ex- 
empted, they knew they should escape. 

Whei^it was fouiul that the young chief had actually 
violated the laws, the magistrates came to the king to 
ask him whether he should be tried* The struggle was 
severe ; but, under the influence of a patriotism worthy 
of his station, he said he wished the laws to be regarded 
rather than those feelings which would lead him to spare 
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Ilis son the disgrace to which he had subjected himself. 
To convince Uie people that the government would act 
according to the laws, and to deter others from their 
violation, he directed that his son should be tried. 
Taarparii received the sentence with apparent indiffer- 
ence, but was so exasperated with his father that he 
more than once threatened to murder him, or to cause 
his destruction. 

Some months after this he broke a blood-vessel, it is 
supposed, with over-exertion at the public work ap- 
pointed as a penalty for his crime. After this he laid 
aside his labour; his people would at the first have per- 
formed the work for him, but he would not allow it, 
and appeared to identify himself with them in the hu- 
miliating situation to which they had reduced them- 
selves. In the conversations we sometimes had with 
him, he seemed to regret having connected himself with 
the party who now considered him as their leader. 

Shortly after this event, symptoms of rapid consump- 
tion appeared, and assumed an alarming character. All 
available means were promptly employed, but without 
effect. His father frequently visited him, and his wife 
was his constant attendant. In order to try the effect 
of change of air, he was laid upon a litter, and brought 
on men's shoulders into the valley, where a temporary 
encampment had been erected near our dwelling. The 
chiefs of the island, with their guards, attended, and, 
when they reached the valley, fired three volleys of 
musketry, indicative of their sympathy. 

While he remained here we often saw him ; he was 
generally communicative, and sometimes cheerful, ex- 
cepting when the topic of religion was introduced, and 
then an evident change of feeling took place ; he would 
attend to our observations, but seldom utter a syllable 
in reply, and seemed unwilling to have the subject 
brought under consideration. This was the most dis- 
tressing circumstance attending his illness, and to none 
more painfully affecting than to his aged father. 

On the last day of his life, Mrs. Ellis and our Iwo 
elder children, to whom he had always been partial, 
went to see him ; he appeared comparatively cheerful, 
listened to all that was said, and shook the children by 
the hand very affectionately when they said la ora rut, 
or FarewelL I spent some time with him during the 
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same afternoon, and it was the most affecting inter- 
comse I ever had with a dying fellow-creature. 

Tke encampment was ftced on an elevated part of the 
plain, near which the river, that flowed from the inte- 
rior mountain to the sea, formed a considerable eorva- 
ture. The adjacent parts of the valley were covered 
with shrubs, but the margin of the river was overgrown 
with slender branching purau, and ancient chestnut-' 
trees, that reared their stately heads far'above the rest, 
and shed their grateful shade on the waters, and on the | 

shore. Near the edge of the cool, stream that rippled 
over the pebbles, and at the root of one of these stately 
trees, I found the young chieftain, lying on a portable 
couch, surrounded by his sorrowing friends and attend- 
ants. 

I asked why they had brought him there : they said 
that he complained of heat, or want of air, and they had 
brought him to that spot that he might enjoy the re- 
freshing coolness of the stream and the s^ade; I could 
Xiot but admire their choice as I sat beside him, and felt, 
after leaving the portions of the valley exposed to the 
sun's rays, as if I had entered another climate. The 
gentle, but elastic, current of air swept along the course 
of the river, beneath foliage that often formed beautiful 
natural arches over the w^ter, and through which a 
straggling sunbeam was here and there seen sparkUpg 
in the ripple of the stream. 

After mingling my sympathy with the friends around, 
I spoke at some length to the young man, whose visage 
had considerably altered since the preceding day. I 
endeavoured to direct his mind to God for mercy through 
Christ, and affectionately urged a personal and imme- 
diate application by faith to him who is able to save 
even to the uttermost, and willing to receive even at 
the eleventh hour, &c. 

A U prospect of his recovery had ceased ; our solici- 
tude was therefore especially directed to his preparation 
for that state on which he was so soon to enter. This 
indeed had been our principal aim in all our intercourse 
with him. On this occasion he made no reply (indeed 
I suppose he was unable, had he been disposed), but he 
raised his head after I had done speaking, and gazed 
steadfastly upon me with an expression of anguish in 
his whole countenance which I never shall foi^t, and 
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^hich is altogether indescribable. Whether it arose 
from bodily or mental agony I am not able to say, but I 
never beheld so affecting a spectacle. 

Before I left his couch, I again attempted to direct 
his mind to the compassionate Redeemer, and, I think, 
engaged in prayer with him. The evening was advan- 
cing when I took leave, and the conviction was strongly 
impressed on my mind that it was the last day he would 
spend on earth. My eye lingered on him with intense 
and mingled interest, as I stood at his feet, and watched 
his short and laborious respiration; his restless and 
feverish head had been long pillowed on the lap of his 
affectionate wife, whose face, with that of every other 
friend, was suffused with tears. His eye, rolling its keen, 
fitful glance on every object, but resting on none, spok6 
a state of feeling remote indeed from tranquiUity and 
ease. I could not help supposing that his agitated soul 
was through this, her natural window, looking wishfully 
on all she was then leaving ; and as I saw his eye rest 
on his wife, his father, his friends around, and then 
glancing to the green boughs that waved gently in the 
passing breeze, the bright and clear blue sky that ap- 
peared at intervals through the foliage, and the distant 
hills whose summits were burnished with the splendour 
of the retiring sun — I almost imagined the intensity and 
rapidity of his glance indicated an impression that he 
would never gaze on them again. Such was the con- 
viction of my own mind; and I reluctantly retired, 
more deeply than ever impressed with the necessity of 
early and habitual preparation for death. 

O ! how different would the scene have been, had this 
interesting youth, as earth with all its associations re- 
ceded, experienced the consolations and the hopes of 
the gospel ! I presume not to say that in his last hours, 
in those emotions of the soul which nature was too 
much exhausted to allow him to declare, and which 
were known only to God and to himself, he was not 
cheered by these anticipations. 1 would try to hope' 
it was so : for indications of such feelings his sorrowing 
and surviving friends anxiously waited. 

How strilung the contrast between his last day on 
earth and that of Teivaiva, another youth of Huahine, 
and, like Taaroarii, an only son, and an only child, who, 
when he saw his sorrowing parents weeping by the 
side of the. couch on which ha lay, collected his 
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remaining strength, and, rousing himself, said, '* I am in 
pain, but I am not luihappy ; Jesns Christ is with me* 
and he supports me : we must part, but we shall not be 
gurted long ; in heaven we shall meet, and never die. 
Father, donH weep for me. Mother, donH weep for mis. 
We shall never die in heaven." But the latter of these, 
while in health and comfort, had been happy in the 
ways of religion, seeking the favour of God : the former 
had neglected and depa^ed from those ways, and had 
lived in the practice of sin. 

About nine o'clock in the evening Mahine sent Word 
that his son was worse. Mr. Barff and myself hastened 
to the encampment, and found him apparently dying, 
but quite sensible. We remained with them some time, 
endeavoured to administer a small portion of medicine, 
and then returned. A «hort time before midnight, on 
the 25th of October, 1821, he breathed his last. 

When the messenger brought us the tidings of his 
death, we repaired to the tent, found his parents, his 
wife, and an aunt who was exceedingly fond of him, 
sobbing and weeping bitterly by the side of the corpse. 
The attendants joined in the lamentation;- it was not 
the wild and frantic grief of paganism, formerly so uni- 
versal on such occasions, but the expression of deep 
anguish, chastened by submission to the Divine wilL 
We mingled our sympathies with the mourners, spent 
a considerable time with them, endeavouring to impart 
consolation to their minds, and then returned to rest, 
but not to sleep. 

The sudden departure of the young chieftain, and the 
circumstances connected with it, powerfully affected our 
minds. We had been intimate with him ever since our 
arrival in the islands, had received many tokens of 
kindness from him, and had watched his progress with no 
ordinary interest, especially since his removal to Hua- 
hine in 1818. We had considered him as the future 
sovereign of the island in which we should probably 
spend our days, but he was now for ever removed. We 
hoped we had been faithful to him. But at times such 
as this, when one and another were removed from the 
people among whom we laboured, we were led to reflect 
on the state into which they had entered; and when 
their, prospects had been dark, and their character doubt- 
ful, we could not but fear that we perhaps had not 
manifested all the solicitude which we ought to have 
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done, nor used means available for the puipose of lead- 
ing them to Him who alone eould deliver from the fear 
of death,, and all the consequences of conscious guilt. 
Reflections of this kind were now solemn and intense, 
and I trust profitable. 

The funeral was conducted in the Christian manner : 
a coffin was made for the body, and a new substantial 
stone vault was built in the south-west angle of the 
chapel-yard; on account of which his interment was 
deferred until five days after his decease. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon of the 30th of 
October we repaired to the encampment of the king, 
and found most of the people of the island assembled. 
About four the procession left the tent. Mr. BarfF and 
myself walked in front, followed by a few of the favour- 
ite attendants of the young chief. The coffin was borne 
by six of his own men ; it was covered with a rich yel- 
low pall, of thick native cloth, with a deep black border. 
Six young chiefs, in European suits of mourning, bore 
the pall ; among them was the son of the king of Rai- 
atea. His wife, his father, and near relations followed, 
wearing also deep European mourning. Mrs. Barff and 
Mrs. Ellis, with our children, walked after these ; the 
tenantry of his own district and servants of his house- 
hold came next ; and after them the greater part of the 
population of the island. 

When we reached the place of sepulture, 1 turned 
and, looking towards the valley, beheld, I think, a scene 
of the most solemn . interest that ever I witnessed. 
Before us stood the bier, on which was laid the corpse 
. of the individual of brightest hopes among aU I beheld, 
destined for the highest distinction the nation knew, 
whose tall and, for his years, gigantic form, open and 
manly brow, had promised fair fdr many years of 
most commanding influence, an influence which we once 
hoped would have advanced his country's welfare. Be- 
side that bier stood his youthful widow, weeping, we 
have reason to believe, tears of unfeigned sorrow ; and 
who, in addition to the loss she had sustained, was on 
the eve of becoming a mother. Near her stood his 
venerable sire, gray with age, and bending with infirm- 
ities, taking a last sad look of all that now remained of 
what had once been the stay of his declining years, bis 
hope and joy ; towards whom, in all his wajrward 
courses, he had exercised the affection of a father. 
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Around them stood the friends, and along the margin 
of the placid ocean, and emerging from the shadowy 
paths that womid along the distant valley, the mourning 
tribes, the father and the mother, with their children, 
were seen advancing slowly to the spot. Each indi- 
vidual in the whole procession, which, as they wa^ed 
only two abreast, extended fVom the sepulchre to the 
valley, wore some badge of mourning; frequently it 
was a white tiputa, or mantle, with a wide black fringe. 
When the greater part had reached the chapel ya^ 
Mr. Barff addressed the spectators, and I offered a prayer 
to the Almighty that the mournful event might be made 
a blessing to the survivors. The body was then depos- 
ited in the tomb— the pall left on the coffin. The father, 
the widow, and several other friends entered, took a 
last glance, and retired in silence, under strong and 
painful emotion. When we withdrew, the servants 
placed a large stone against the entrance, and left it till 
the following day, when it was walled up. The tomb 
was whitewashed, and a small coral stone, placed per- 
pendicularly, at the end towards the sea, on which was 
inscribed in the native language, this simple- epitaph, 
" Taaroarii died October 25th, 1821." On the following 
Sabbath, a discourse was delivered from 2 Kings xx. 1, 
in reference to the solemn event. 

I never saw persons more deeply affected than the 
friends of the deceased had been duriug his illness, 
especially his excellent father, and his wife. For many 
days prior to his death, the latter sat by his couch sup- 
porting his aching head in her lap, wiping the cold per- 
spiration from his brow, or refreshing him with her fan, 
watching with fondest solicitude his look, and aiming, if 
possible, to anticipate his wishes. It ended not with 
nis decease. She* scarcely left his body until it was 
interred, sitting on one side, while his aunt, or some 
other relative, sat on the other, through the day ; and 
when Overcome with fatigue and watching, falling asleep 
in the same station at ni^t ; yet I never heard the least 
murmur or repining word against the dealk^gs of God. 
It was but the excess of sorrow, on account of the 
bereavement. Two months afterward she became a 
mother ; and, during our continuance on the island, Mrs. 
Ellis was considered as the guardian of her infant 
daughter. Since our departure, the child has been 
trained, by its mother, according to the direction of Mrs, 
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Barff, and will probably succeed to the govemment of 
the island at its grandfather's dedth. 

Mahine, the piobs and venerable chief, stiH lives to 
be an ornament to the Christian religion, a nursing 
father to the infant churches established in his country, 
and the greatest blessing to the people whom he governs. 
His daughter-in-law, who it was hoped would have sup- 
plied to him the place of his departed son, has been 
removed by death, and disappointed those hopes. The 
orphan princess, an interesting and amiable child, is 
under the Christian guardianship of Maihara, the daughter 
of the king of Raiatea, and sister to the nominal queen 
of the island. 

Many barbarous ceremonies attended pagan interment, 
but, since the abolition of idolatry, the rites and usages 
of Christian burial, as far as they seemed desirable, or 
the circumstances of the people would admit, have been 
introduced, and are generally observed. At each of the 
missionary stations, a piece of ground near the seashore, 
and at some distance from the houses, has been devoted 
by the government to the purposes of interment, and all 
who die near are buried there. 

Those who die in the remote districts are buried by 
their friends near the place ; sometimes in the vicinity 
of their little rustic chapel, at others in the garden near 
their dwelling. They are not always deposited in a 
coffin, as the survivors are often destitute of boards and 
nails; they are, however, decently interred, usually 
wrapped in native cloth and matting, and placed in the 
keel or lower part of a canoe. 

If there be a native missionary or teacher near, he is 
called to officiate at the interment ; if not, a male branch 
of the family usually offers up a prayer when the body 
is committed to the earth. Some inconvenience was 
sustained when the natives first embraced Christianity, 
with regard to the burial of those who died at a distance 
from the missionary station. The heat of the cUmiate 
was often such as rendered it necessary to inter them 
on the day of their decease, or on that which followed, 
and they had not time to send for a native teacher. To 
obviate this, a prayer suitable to 4)e offered up* at the 
time of interment was written, and distributed among 
the natives, for the use of those who resided at a dis^ 
• tance. This appeared not only according to Christian 
propriety, but necessary, to guard against any latent 
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influence of the former superstitions, which might lurk in 
the minds of those who, though they renounced idolatry, 
were but very partially instructed in many points of 
Christian doctrine. 

" At the missionary stations, the corpse has seldom been 
brought to the place of worship. We in general repair 
to the house, and offering up a prayer with the family, 
accompany the procession to the place of interment ; our 
practice, however, in this respect is not uniform, but is 
regulated by circumstances. 

On reachmg the burying-ground, we stand by the side 
of the grave, which is usually about six feet deep, and 
when the coffin is lowered down, address the friends of 
the deceased and the spectators, and conclude the ser- 
vice with a short prayer. 

At first they believed that the deceased must be in 
some degree Benefited by this service; and that such 
should occasionally have been their ideas is not sur- 
prising, when we consider the mass of delusion from 
which they had been so recently delivered. This, how- 
ever, rendered it necessary for us to be more explicit 
in impressing upon their minds that the state of the 
dead was unalterably fixed, and that our own benefit 
alone could be advanced by attending it. But the views 
and ceremonies connected with death, and with the 
disposal of the body, either in the pagan or Christian 
manner, are unimportant in comparison with the change 
in the individuals who have died, and the views and an- 
ticipations which, under these systems, different indi- 
viduals have entertained. " One thing, of all I have 
read or heard," said the aged and venerable Matahira, 
"now supports my mind — Christ has said *I am the 
way." 



5 »» 



" He the beloved Son, 
The Son beloved, Jesus Christ, 
The Father gave. 
That we through him might live," 

was sung by another in the native language, with the 
last breath she drew. " I am happy, I am happy," were 
among the last words of the late distinguished regent 
of the Sandwich Islands. These are expressions no 
pagan ever used, in looking forward to his dissolution. 
They result alone from the effecU which the mercy of 
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God in Christ is adapted to kindle in our hearts, aug- 
mented by gratitude to Him who hath brought life and 
immortality to light. 



CHAPTER IX. 

V 

Arrival of tbe deputation in Hnahine — ^Death of Pomare— Notice of his an- 
cestry—Description of his person — His mental character and habits — Per- 
iH}verance and proflciency in writing— His letter to England, &c. — Estima- 
tion in which he was held by the people — Pomare the first convert' to 
Christianity— His commendable endeavours to promote its extension— De- 
clension during the latter part of his life— His friendship to the missionaries 
uniform — His' aid important — Circumstances connected with his death- 
Accession of his son Pomare III.— Coronation of the infant king— Encourag. 
ing progress in learning-- Early death — Extensive use of letters among the 
islanders — Writing on plantain-leaves — Valae of writing-paper — South Sea 
Academy — Trials peculiar to mission families among uncivilized nations- 
Advantages of sending missionary children to civilized countries. 

Soon after our return from Tahiti, the indisposition 
of Mr. and Mrs. Williams required a suspension of their 
exertions in Raiatea, and a visit to New South Wales. 

On the 8th of December, 1821, the shout of E pahi, e ! 
A ship, ho ! re-echoed through our valley ; we pro- 
ceeded towards the beach, and, on reaching the sea-side, 
beheld a large American vessel already within the har- 
bour. The captain soon landed, and informed us that 
our friends Messrs. Bennet and Tyerman were in the 
ship. We hastened on board, conducted them to the 
shore, and welcomed them to our dwellings. Mr. 
Bennet took up his abode with Mr. Barff, while we were 
happy to accommodate Mr. Tyerman. The chiefs and 
people, who had been led to expect a visit from our 
friends, greeted their arrival with demonstrations of 
joy ; these friends remained some time in Fa-re, and the 
period they spent i^ith us was one of unusual interest 
and enjoyment. 

In the close of this year, 1821, the mission and the 
nation experienced the heaviest beareavement that had 
occurred since the introduction of Christianity. This 
was the death of the king, Pomare II., which took place 
on the seventh of December, the day preceding the depu- 
tation's arrival in Huahine. His health had been for 
8ome time declining, but his departure Bt last was 
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sudden. I spent the jjeater part of a Sabbath afternoon 
with him at Eimeo, in the beginning of October. He 
was then unable to leave the house, but was not con- 
sidered dangerously ill. I was then for some days with 
him, and had not seen him since. He had long been 
afflicted with the elephantiasis, a disorder very preva- 
lent among the people ; but the principal cause of his 
dissolution was a dropsical complaint to which he had 
been for some time subject. 

The conspicuous station Pomare had occupied in the 
political changes of Tahiti, since the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries, the prominent part he had taken in the aboli- 
tion of idolatry, the zeal he had manifested in the estab* 
lishment of Christianity, and the assistance he had 
rendered to the missionaries, caused a considerable sen- 
sation to be experienced among all classes by his death; 
and as his name is perhaps more familiar to the English 
reader than that of any other native of the South Sea 
islands, some account of his person and character cannot 
fail to be acceptable. 

Pomare, originally called Otoo, was the son of Po- 
mare and Idia : the father was sovereign of the larger 
peninsula when it was visited by Cook, and was then 
called Otoo ; subsequently, being aided by the mutineers 
of the Bounty, he became king of the whole island, said 
adopted the name of Pomare, which at his death was 
assumed by his son, and has since been the hereditary 
name of the reigning family. Idia, his mother, was a 

Srincess of the adjacent island of Eimeo, and sister to 
Lotuaro, one of the principal chiefs at the time of Cook's 
visit. 

Pomare was the second son of Otoo and Idia, the first 
having been destroyed according to the regulations of 
the Areois society, of which they were members. He 
was born about the year 1774, and was consequently 
about forty-seven years of age at the time of his decease. 
Tall, and proportionably stout, but not corpulent, his 
person was commanding, being upwards of six feetJiigh.* 
His head was generally bent forward, and he seldom 
walked erect. His complexion was not dark, but rather 
tawny ; his countenance often heavy, though his eyes 
at times beamed with intelligence. The portrait of Po- 
mare in the frontispiece to the first volume of this 

* His fiUher*« height was six ftet fiNir iaehesL 
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work is from one taken at Tahiti by an artist attachod 
to two Russian ships of discovery, that visited the 
islands a short time before his deaith, and, excepting a 
little undue prominency in the forehead, is a good like- 
ness. 

His character was totally different from that of his 
father — ^who was a man of enterprise, excessive labour 
and perseverance, bent on the ag^^randizement of his 
family, and the improvement of his country, clearing 
waste tracts of land, planting them, and generally oc- 
cupjing the people with some public work. Pomare 
took no delight in exertions of this kind ; his habits of 
life were indolent, his disposition sluggish, and his first 
appearance was by no means adapted to produce a 
favourable impression on a stranger's mind. Cap- 
tain Wilson conceived such an idea of his stupidity and 
incapacity, as to suppose him the last persoiv on whom 
any favourable impression would be made. 

He was, however, though heavy in his appearance 
and indolent in his habits, inquisitive, attentive, and 
more thoughtful, perhaps, than any other native of the 
islands ; a keen observer of every thing that passed 
under his notice, although at the time* he would not 
appear to be paying particular regard. He was not only 
curious and patient in his inquiries, laborious in his re- 
searches, but often exhibited a great degree of ingenuity. 
I have sometimes been in his company, when he has 
kept a party of chiefs in constant laughter, as much 
from the coolness with which his expressions were 
uttered, as the humour they contained. He was not, 
however, fond of conviviality or society, but appeared 
to be more at ease when alone, or attended only by one 
or two favourite chiefs. 

In mental application Pomare certainly exceeded every 
other Tahitian ; and had he been free from practices 
which so baneftilly retarded his progress, and enjoyed 
the advantage of a regular and liberal education, there 
is every reason to believe the development and culture 
of his intellect would have shown that it was of no in- 
ferior order. 

He had heard much, from the early visiters to his 
island, of King George, and appeared on more than one 
occasion desirous to make the British sovereign his 
model. He was wsdking one day in the district of Pare 
with great dignity, in the company of the missionaries. 
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when he suddenly stopped, and said, "Does Kin^ 
George walk in this way ?" As soon as he in any de* 
gree comprehended the use of letters, he manifested a 
great desire to be able to read and write, and was one 
of the first pupils. Looking over the books of the mis-, 
sionaries one day, he saw a Hebrew Bible : the singu- 
larity of the letter attracted his attention ; and having 
been informed that it was the languag^e of the Jews, in 
which the greater part of the Scriptures was written, 
he expressed a wish that one of the missionaries would 
teach him to read it, inquiring at the same time whether 
King George understood Hebrew. In this he did not 

Eersevere, but he soon made himself master of the Eng- 
sh alphabet, and could read in the English Bible, not 
with fluency, but so as to comprehend the meaning of 
the plainest parts. 

It was, however, in his native language that the 
Tahitian ruler made the greatest progress, and in writing 
this he excelled every other individual. Mr. Nott and 
Mr. Davies were his principal instructers ; the latter 
Uas spent many hours with him, sitting on the ground, 
and teaching him to form letters on the sand, probably 
before Dr. Bellas system was introduced to general 
notice in England. The handwriting of Pomare, during 
the latter part of his life, was much better than that of 
any of the missionaries. His earliest letters or notes, 
the first ever written by a native, were from Eimeo. 
In 1805 he wrote a letter to the missionaries. In 1807 
he wrote one to the missionary society, which, being 
the first despatch ever forwarded by a native of those 
islands to Britain, is a great curiosity. 

The directors had written, advising him to banish the 
national idol, to attend to the instruction of the mis- 
sionaries, and to discountenance those sins which were 
so rapidly depopulating his country. In reply, he wrote 
a letter in the native language, which the missionaries 
translated ; he then copied the translation, and both 
letters, signed by his own hand, were forwarded to Lon- 
don. He expresses a determination to banish . Oro to 
Raiatea, wishes the directors success in their efforts 
to instruct the people of Tahiti, which he calls a bad 
land, a regardless land. He desires them to send a 
number of men, women, and children to Tahiti, to send 
cloth,, and then they will adopt the English dress ; but 
teUs them, that, should he be killed, they will have no 
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friend in the islands. " Come not here after I am 
dead,'' was his expression. He also requested them to 
send him all the curious things in England, especially 
those necessary for writing, and after enumerating pens, 
ink, &c., concluded his request by stating, "Let no 
writing utensil be wanting." He signed his name, " Po- 
mare, King of Tahiti," &c. and superscribed his letter to 
" My Friends the Missionary Society, London." 

Sedentary occupations and amusements appeared 
more congenial to Pomare than active pursuits; he 
found an agreeable occupation in braiding the finest 
kinds of cinet with the fibre of the cocoanut-husk ; 
writing, however, was his chief employment and re- 
creation. At first he had a writing-house erected, that 
he might follow his favourite pursuit uninterrupted by 
his domestics or the members of his household ; he 
then had a table, but, during the latter part of his life, 
he usually wrote lying in a horizontal position, lean- 
ing his chest on a high cushion, and having a desk be- 
fore him. 

Pomare kept a regular daily journal, and wrote, in a 
book provided for that purpose, every text of Scripture 
that he heard. Sometimes he wrote out the prayers he 
used in social and private devotion ; maintained an ex- 
tensive correspondence, after the introduction of writing 
among the people ; prepared the first code of laws for 
his kingdom ; transcribed them fairly with his own hand, 
and promulgated them with his voice. He also ren- 
dered very important aid to the missionaries in the 
translation of the Scriptures, and copied out many por- 
tions before they were printed. . 

The king was remarkably pleased with engravings 
and paintings, and has often called at my house to look 
at the plates in an Encyclopaedia, frequently asking if I 
thought it possible for him to learn to draw. I always 
told him it depended on his own industry ; that I had 
no doubt of his capacity, if he would apply. 

His policy as a ruler was deliberative and cautious, 
rather than prompt and decisive, and most of his mea- 
sures were pursued more with a view to their ulterior 
influence than to their immediate effect. His views 
were in many respects contracted, and he was easily 
imposed upon by bold and heedless advisers. He was 
more rapacious than tyrannical, and probably would not 
have been so rigid in ms actions, but for the mfluence of 
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those constantly around him, who often availed them 
selves of his authority and influence to advance their 
own unjust and oppressive proceedings. Though des- 
titute of many essentials in a great prince, the Tahitiaa 
ruler was universally respected. He was beloved by 
his own family, and by many of the chiefs, who were 
under great obligations to him ; but I do not think he 
was beloved by the nation at large. It was rather a 
respectful fear than a fond attachment, that was gen- 
erally entertained for him. He was exceedingly jealous 
of any interference with his prerogative or his interest, 
and was frequently attended by a number of the Pau- 
motuans, or natives of the PaUiser Islands, as a kind of 
body-guard. These were considered as in some degree 
foreigners ; and their selection by the king, as the pro- 
tectors of his person; caused dissatisfaction in the minds 
of several of the chiefs. 

Pomare was not only the first pupil whom the mis- 
sionaries taught to read and write, but he was also the 
first convert to Christianity in the island of which he 
was king. He made a profession of belief in the, tirue 
God, and the only Saviour, in 1812 ; and there is every 
reason to believe, that according to the knowledge he 
had of Christianity, and the duties it enjoined, he was 
sincere. He bore the persecution and ridicule to which 
he was exposed on this account, with firmness and 
temper, mildly entreating those who reviled him to ex- 
amine for themselves. 

In the year 1813 he proposed to Tamatoa the king 
of Raiatea, and Mahine the king of Huahine, to renounce 
idolatry. They determinately refused ; but he still con- 
tinued firm in his own principles, and persevering in all 
his endeavours to influence other chiefs in favour of 
Christianity. It was in consequence of his recommend- 
ation, that Taaroarii, the son of the king of Huahine, 
prohibited the abominations of the Areois, and sent for 
a preacher to teach him the Word of God. Pomare con- 
tinued the steady disciple of the missionaries for sev- 
eral years, using all his influence in persuading the 
people to renounce their dependence on the idols, and 
to hear about the true God. His conduct ' in this re- 
spect was most commendable, for I never heard that he 
had recourse to any other means than persuasion, or 
that he ever held out any other inducements than those 
which the Scriptures present. . He had no honours or 
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emoluments to bestow, for he was at liiat time in 
ekile; and the constant reproach of his family and ad^ 
herei^ts was, that his rain was inevitiyi>te,:a8 he had, by 
renouncing the national worship, mad^ the gods hns 
enemies. 

The conduct of the king in the battle of Atehuru, his 
treatment of the captives, and his clemency towards the 
yanquished have been already detailed, as well ashin 
ioumeys for the purpose of inducing the people to em- 
brace Christianity. His baptism, and his promulgation 
of the laws by which the islands of Tahiti and £imeo 
are now governed, have been also givmi. 

During the latter part of his life, his conduct was in 
many respects exceptionable, and hischaracteir appeared 
less amiable than it had been before. He had shown 
his weakness in allowing the unfounded representations 
of a transient visiter to induce him to request that the 
manufacture of sugar might not be extensively carried 
on under the management of Mr. Gyles. He was sJso, 
as might have been expected, from the circumstance 
of his having been the high-priest of the nation under 
the system of false religion, and having been identified 
with all the religious observanges of the people, too 
fond of regulating matters purely connected with public 
worship or ecclesiastical discipline ; and although the 
missionaries deemed it right respectfully to inform him 
that here the directions of the Scripture were sufficient 
and supreme, and could not with safety or propriety be 
altered in subserviency to any measures, of political 
eimediency, they uniformly supported his authority, 
endeavoured to strengthen his influence, and increase 
his resources, as the rightful sovereign of the people. 

A few years before his death he was induced, by the 
representations of designing and misinformed individuals 
to engage in injudicious commercial speculations, with 
persons in .N6w South Wsdes. This proved a. great 
source of disquietude to his mind, and probably hastened 
his death. <5ne or twq^essels were purchased for him 
at a most extravagant price ; and the produce of the 
island was required to pay for them, and to defray ex- 
penses connected with their navigation. One of them 
was seized, a lawsuit insMtituted in consequence at Port 
Jackson,, the rahui or tabu laid upon the island, the 
riffhts of property were invaded, and no native vm$ 
aUowed to dispose of any article of produce, except- 

Vol. m.— I -^ 
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ing to the agents of the king. He became the chief 
factor in the island, or rather the instrument b( Xkose 
who were associated with him in these commercial 
speculations, and who used his authority to deprive the 
people of the right to sell the fruits of their own labour. 
The inhabitants were required to bring their pigs, pil, 
&c., and to receive in return what he chose to jzive 
them : the individuals who urged upon him this poucj 
considered all they could obtain by any means as fair 
emolument. The welfare of the nation, the natural 
rights of the people, the establishment of commerce 
tipon lust and honourable principles, were beneath their 
regard. It is needless to add, that these speculations 
ended in embarrassment and loss. 

The habits of intemperance which Pomate was led 
to indulge, in consequence of these associations, threw 
a stain upon his character, and casta gloom over his 
mind, from which he never recovered, and under the 
cloud thus induced he ended his days. 

He was also reported to be addicted to other and more 
debasing vices, but I have no wish to exhibit tfie dark 
features of his character — truth and impartiality requite 
what has been said — and it is with far greater pleasure 
that we contemplate his uniform kindness to the nue- 
sionaries, and steady patronage, especially in their sesr 
sons of greatest extremity, when civil wars forced them 
to abandon their home, and seek safety in flight. His 
unwavering adherence to the profession of Christuinity, 
amid the greatest reproach, and his valuable aid in its 
introduction, were highly serviceable to the nation. 
Without presuming to pronounce an opinion on his final 
state, he certainly was employed by God (who selects 
his agents from whatever station he chooses, and uses 
them just so long as he sees fit), as a principal instru- 
ment in subverting idol-worship, introducing Christian- 
ity, and establishing a cade of laws founded on the 
principles of true religion ; he is therefore to be con- 
sidered, if not a father, undoubtedly as a benefactor, to 
his country. Pomare was not averse to religious con- 
versation and devotional engagements; we conversed 
very freely together the last time I saw him, which was 
about two months ^fore his death. He expressed his 
apprehensions of the increase of his disorder, but did 
not think it likely to prove fatal ; he was shortly after- 
ward removed to Tahiti, where he died. During 1^ 
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lUness he was attended by Mr. Crook, who reminded 
him, in their last conversation, of the number and mag- 
nitude of his sins, and directed him to Jesus Christ, who 
alone could save his soul : all the reply he made was, 
" Jesus Christ aloney?^ and in about an hour afterward 
e^roired. \^ . , . 

The lamentations of his friends, and of the people 
around) were great ; a new tomb was erected for his 
remains near the large chapel he had built at Papaoa. 
Messrs. Nott, Davies, and Henry, the senior missionaries" 
in the island, performed the religious services at lus 
funeral, which was attended by all the missionaries, and 
multitudes of the people. Mr. Nott, who had been in 
habits of closest iiitimacy with him, and had better op- 
portunities of understanding his character than others,t 
deeply regretted his departure. * No one felt the loss 
of his assistance more than Mr. Nott, who was princi- 
pally employed in translations of the Scripture. For 
this department Pomare was well qualified, and alws^s 
ready to render the most important services. He was 
well acquainted with the language, usages, and ancient in- 
stitutions of the people^ and his corrections were usually 
made with^judginent and care. •^The compilation of a 
dictionary ofthe Tahitian language would, if completed, 
have 4)een invaluable ; but he had scarcely commenced 
it systematically when death arrested his progress, even 
in the prime of life. 

Pomare was succeeded in the government by his son, 
.who, being proclaimed king immediately after his father's 
death, was crowned, under thcJ title of Pomare HI., oh 
the 21st of April, 1824. 

In order that the ceremonies on this occasion might 
be performed in the presence of the inhabitants, the 
greater part of whom were expecte'd to attend, a ston^ 
platform was raised nearly sixty feet square, upon which 
another smaller platform was erected, where the coro- 
nation was to take place. 

When the order of the procession was arranged, it . 
advanced towards the place, preceded by two native 
girls, who strewed the path with flowers. Mahine, the 
chief of Huahine, and nominally one of the judges of 
Tahiti, carried a large Bible, and y^as attended, by the 
deputation from the Missionary Society, who were then 
at Tahiti, and Messrs. Nott and Henry ; the rest of t]^e 
missionaries followed. Then came the supreme judm. 

12 
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three abreast ; Utami, the chief of Atehura, heftrhlj^ a 
eopy of the Tahifian code of laws Three ottier Judjgpee 
foUowed ; and Tati, the chief of Papara, walking ia'the 
centret carried the crown. The young king suited on 
a chair, was next borne in the po cession byfour yonng 
chieftains, an equal number of chiefs' sons sappor^iig 
ftie canopy over his head; his mother and his nater 
walking on one side, and his aunts on the othef. His 
brother-in-law walked immediately behind, and Was 
followed bv Tamatpa,'the king of Raiatea, and the 
members of the ro^^ family. The governors, Judges 
of districts, and magistrates, walking four abreast, doeed 
the procession. 

When they reached the place of coronation, the Uog 
was seated m his chair ; m the centre before him, on 
small tables, the crown, the Bible, and the code of 
laws were placed. Those who were to take part in 
the transactions of the day were seated around wad be- 
hind the king. 

The youthful Pomare, being only four years of are, 
was necessarily passive in the important business. Mr, 
Davies, one of the senior missionaries, e^ke for him ; 
and as all were requested to take a part in the ceremo- 
nies, when the kiiig had been asked if he promised tO 
govern the people with justice and mercy, agreeably to 
the laws and the Word of God, Mr. NOtt i^ed the . 
crown on his head, and pronounced a benediction'iqKMi 
the young ruler ; Mr. Darling then presented him with a 
Bible, accompanying the presentation with a suitable 
address. 

As soon as the coronation ceremony was closed, a 
herald proclaimed pardon to all who were under the sen- 
tence of the law. Every exile was directed to j^tuHi, and 
ail were exhorted to become good members of society. 
The assembly afterward repaired to the Royal Mission 
Chapel, where divine service was performed, and thus 
the first Christian coronation in the South Sea islands 
closed. 

The kings of Tahiti were not formerly invested with 
any regal dignity by receiving a crown, but by bemff 
girded with the maro ura, or sacred girdle, of which 
ceremony an account has been already given< On that 
occasion they bathed the king in the sea, before gird* 
ing him with the sacred maro. On the present occa- 
sion they anointed his person with oil ; a part of tiie 
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Gereni6)i3r which, I think, might have been as well dis- 
pensed with. 

Shortly after his coronation, young Pomare III. was 
placed at the South Sea Academy, in Eimeo, under the 
care of Mr. and Mrs. Orsmond, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving, with the children of the missionaries, a system- 
atic English education. His disposition was affection- 
ate, his progress encouraging, and he promised fair 
to gain a correct acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage, which, had he lived, by giving him the key to all ' 
the stores of knowledge contained in it, would have con** 
ferred on him a commanding influence among the people 
over whomHhe providence of God had made him king. 
So far as his faculties were developed, they were npt 
inferior to those of European children at the same age ; 
but he was soon removed by death. 

Being attacked with a complaint that passed through 
the islands about the middle of December, 1826, he wa9 
immediately conveyed to his mother's residence in Pare^ 
where he ungered till the eleventh of January, ld27, 
when he died in Mr. Orsmohd's arms. His mother and 
other friends standing by, when they saw him actually 
in the agonies of death, were so affected that they could 
not bear to look upon his struggles, but cast a cloth over 
Mr. Orsmond and the dying cj^ld he held in his arms ; 
they removed it jn a few minutes, and found his spirit 
haafled. 

He was POmare's only son, and the sole child of his 
surviving widow. A daughter of Pomare H. by a second 
wife, w£)se name is Aimata, and who is about sixteen 
years of age, being his only surviving child, has suc- 
ceeded to the government ; she was married some years 
ago to a young chief of Tahaa, to whsm her father had 
given his own name, so that Pomare is still the regal 
name. Her character, perhaps, is yet scarcely formed^ 
and we can only hope she will prove a blessing to the 
nation. 

Although* Pomare II. was the first pupil whom the 
missionaries taught to write, and who excelled all 
others, his example induced many to make an attempt, 
while his succeiss encouraged them to proceed ; and it 
is probable that as creat a proportion of the population . 
of the Georgian and Society Islands cair now write as 
would be found capable of doing so in many portions 
of tibe. United Kingdom. Some progress had been ib)hj|# 
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byseyeral of the most intelligent' of the conirerts, 
before the abolition of idolatry in 1815; but it is only 
tince that period that writing has become j^eneral. 

Various methods of instruction have been adppted: 
some of the natives have been taught altogether by writ- 
ing on the sea-beach, or on sand in the schools ; others 
have learned to write on the broad smooth leaves of 
the plantain-tree, using a bluntly pointed stick, instead 
of a pen or pencil. The delicate fibres of the leaf, 
being bruised by the pen, become brown, while the 
other parts remain green. If it was necessary to read it 
immeaiately after being written, when held up to the light 
the letters were easily distinguished. These plantain- 
leaf letters answer very well for short notes to* pass 
among the natives themselves ; but are liable to injiury 
if conveyed to any great distance, or kept any length 
of time. They are always rolled up like a sheet of 
parchment, and have a remarkably rustic appearance, 
iieing usually fastened with a piece of bark, tied round 
the roll, the length of which, being fbrmed by the 
breadth of the leaf, is about twelve or fifteen inches. 
I have often seen the chiefs messenger hastening along 
the road with two or three plantain-leaf rolls under his 
arm, or in his hand, containing the despatches of which 
he was the bearer. 

Some of the chiefs learned to write on a slate, but 
these have always been articles too scarce and valuable 
for common use ; they were very highly prized, and ' 
preserved with care. The greatest favour a chief 
could show his son, has sometimes been to allow him 
to practise on his slate. We liave often regretted that 
the supply was not moire abimdant, and though several 
hundreds of the thick slates, without frames, such as 
are used in the national schools, have been sent out by 
the society, and others by the liberality of friends, 
they have not been sufficient to supply the difflerent 
schools : so that many of the natives, who desire to 
possess them as their own, are still destitute. Framed 
slates are sometimes taken by traders as articles of 
barter ; but they are so liable to break, that the people 
greatly prefer the kind above alluded to. 

A copy-book has never been used for the purpose 
of learning to write ; paper ha^ always been too scarce 
and valuable among them, to admit of such an appro- 
priation ; and a copy-book, althoiigh highly ptized, is 
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tsed rather as a journal, commonplace book, or deposU 
lory of something more valuable than mere copies. 
Writing-paper is still a very valuable article, and proves 
one of the most acceptable presents that can be sent 
them. 

I have often been amused on beholding a native, who 
had several letters to write, sitting down to look over 
his paper, and finding perhaps that he possessed but 
one sheet, has been obliged to cut it into three, four, or 
five pieces, and regulate the size of his letter, not by 
Uie quantity of information he had to communicate, 
but by the extent of the paper he had to fill. I have 
recently received upwards of twenty letters from the 
natives, some of them, although they were to travel 
fifteen thousand miles, written on very small scraps of^ 
paper, and that often of an inferior kind : part of the* 
small space for writing being occupied by apologies for 
the small paper, and urgent requests that, if I do not 
return soon, I will send them some paper ; and that if 
I return, I will take them a supply. 

The art of writing is of the greatest service to the 
people in their commercial, civil, and domestic trans- 
actions, as well as in the pursuit of knowledge. They 
are not so far advanced iti civilization as to have a 
regular post ; but a native seldom makes a journey 
across the island, and scarcely a canoe passes from one 
island to another, without conveying a number of Let- 
ters. Writing is an art perfectly congenial \^ith the 
habits of the people, and hence they have acquired it 
with uncommon facility; not only have the children 
readily learned, but many adults, who never took pen 
or pencil in their hands until they were thirty or even 
forty years of age, have by patient perseverance learned, 
in the space of twelve months or two years, to write 
a fair and legible hand. Their comparatively smaJjL 
alphabet, and the simple structure of their language, 
has probably been advantageous ; their letters Bxe bold 
and weU formed, and their ideas are always expressed 
with perspicuity, precisfon, and simplicity.* 

Ther South Sea Academy, in which the young king 

• ■ 

* Writing apparatus and materials of erery kind are in great denumd 
•mong them ; most of tbe letters I bave received contain a reqaest tlkat, if 
posriUe, I will send them oat a writing-de6k» or an inkstand, penknife, p«is, 
a blai4c paper book, dee. Tbe widow of Taaroarii, In bef last letter, soUcM 
mt to bring her a vriting-dsak.- 
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was a pupil, is an important iostitution, in comieziOB 
with tne missionaiy establishments in this part of 
Polynesia. It had long been required by the circum- 
stances of the European families, and the peculiar 
state of Tahitian society ; and the establishment of the 
academy was designed to meet their peculiar nidces- 
sities in this respect. 

There are many trials and privations inseparable from 
the situation of a Christian missionary among a hear 
then people. The latent enmity of the mind familiar 
with vice to the moral influence of the gospel, the 
prejudices against his message, the infatuation of the 
pagan in favour of idolatry, and the pollutions connected 
therewith, originate trials common to every mission- 
ary : but there are others peculiar to particular sf^eres 
of labour. The situation of a European in India, 
where, although surrounded by pagans, he yet can 
mingle with civilized and occasionsdly with Christian 
society, is very different from that of one pursuing his 
soUtaiy labours, year after year, in the deserts of Africa, 
or Uie isolated islands of the South Sea, where five 
years have sometimes elapsed without hearing from 
England, where there is but one European familj in 
mapy of the islands, and where I have been twelve or 
fifteen months without seeing a ship, or hearing a word 
of the English language, excepting what has been 
spoken by our own families. 

TTiere are disadvantages even where the missionaij 
is in what is called civilized society, but they are of a 
different kind from those experienced from a residence 
among a rude, uncultivated race. In either barbarous 
or civilized countries, the greatest trials the mission^ 
aries experience are those connected with the brinffing 
up of a family in the midst of a heathen population: 
aqd it probably causes more anxious days and sleepless 
nights than any other source of distress to which they 
are exposed. This was the case in the South 8ea 
mission. There were at one time nearly sixty children 
or orphans of missionaries ; and there are now, per« 
haps, forty rising up in the different islands, under cir- 
cumstances adapted to produce in their parents^ minds 
the most painful anxiety^ 

In the Sandwich Islands, during our residence there, 
although our hearts were cheered, and our haods 
strengthened, by the great change daily advanoiHg 
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among the people, yet the situation of our diildren was 
such as constantly to excite the most intense and painful 
interest. Itis impossible for an individual, who has never 
mingled in pagan s6ciety, and who does not understand 
the language employed in their most familiar intercolirse 
with each other, to form any adequate idea of th^ 
awfully polluting character of their most common com- 
munications. Their appearance is often such as the 
eye, accustomed only to scenes of civilized life, turns 
away in pain from beholding. Their actions are ofteii 
most repulsive, and their language is still worse. Ideas 
are exchanged, with painful insensibility, which cannot 
be repeated, and whose most rapid passage through 
the mmd must leave pollution. So strongly did we feel 
this in the Sandwich Islands, that the only play-ground 
to which our children were allowed access was ea« . 
closed with a high fence ; and the room thev occupie4 
was one strictly interdicted to the natives, wno were ii| 
the habit of coming to our dwelling. 

We always sought to inspire the natives with con. 
fidence, and admit them to our houses ; but when any 
of the chiefs came, they were attended by a large train 
of followers, whose conversation with our own ser- 
vants we could not restrain, but which we should have 
trembled at the thought that our children heard. The 
disadvantages under which they must have laboured 
are too apparent to need enumeration. Idolatry had 
indeed been renounced by the natives, but, dvring the 
earlier part of the time we spent there, nothing better 
had been substituted in its place, and the great mass 
of the people were living without any moral or reli- 
gious restraint. 

Our companions the American niisdonaries felt 
deeply and tei^erly on account of the circumstances 
of their rising famiiies, tod made very full representa- 
tions to their patrons ; the^ have also sent some of their 
children to their fdends m their native countiy.' The 
children of the missionaries in the South Sea islands 
were not in a situation exactly similar to those in the 
northern islands. The moral and religious change that 
has taken place sioee the subversion of ido^try had 
very materully improved the condition o( tbe people* 
and elevated (be tone of moral fle^liiw among them; 
still it must be remembered^ that thojagh many are 
vmivK Ul9 ^ntrolling inilueoe^ of CSuriiraan priaoipto 

13 
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and moral pnrity, these are not the majofitjr* and there 
is not yet among them that fine sense of decency which 
is so powerful a safecpiard to virtue ; and, h^ides this, 
the circumstauces of the families are far from being 
the most pleasing. 

In only two of the islands is there more than one 
missionary ; and only at the academy, where Mr. Blos- 
som is associated with Mr. Orsmond, is there more than 
one family at a station. The duties of each setUe- 
ment, from the partially organized state of sbciety, 
and the multitude of objects demanding his attention, 
are such, that the missionary cannot devote the neces- 
sary time to the education of his own children, with- 
out neglecting public duties ; hence he experiences a 
constant and painful struggle between the dictates of 
parental affection and the claims of pastoral care. To 
afford relief, as far as possible, from this embarrass- 
ment, the South Sea Academy was established by the 
deputation from the society, and the missionaries hi 
the islands, in March, 1834. 

In compliance with the earnest recommendation of 
the deputation, and the solicitation of his brethren, 
Mr. Orsmond removed from Borabora, to take charge 
of the institution, over which he has continued to pre- 
^ide, to the satisfaction of the parents, and the benefit 
of the pupils. The first annual meeting was held in 
March, 1825 ; the children had not only ^en taught to 
read the Scriptures, and to commit the most approved 
catechisms to memory, but had also been instructed 
in writing, grammar, history, &c. During the examina- 
tion portions of Scripture were read and recited; copy- 
books examined, problems in geometry worked, and 
parts of catechisms on geography, astronomy, and 
chronology repeated. The whole of the proceedings 
gave satisfaction to all present', and left an impression 
on each mind that great attention must have been paid 
by Mr. and Mrs. Orsmond to the pupils, during the short 
period they had been in the school. Subsequent exam- 
mations have been e<^ually satisfactory. 

The institution is under the management of a com- 
mittee, and its primary design was to furnish a suitable 
and, so far as circumstances would admit, a libend 
education to the children of the missionaries, "such ' 
an education as is calculated to prepare them -to fill 
useful situations in future life.*' Native children of 
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piety and talent have access to ita advantages, and it 
IS designed as preparatory to a seminary for training 
native pastors to fill different stations in the South Sea 
islands. It is an important institution, and will, it is 
hoped, exert no ordinary influence on the future char- 
acter of the nation at large, as well as prove highly 
advantageous to the individuals who become its in- 
inSites. It merits the countenance of the friends of 
missions. Several individuals have kindly enriched its 
Hbrary with suitable elementary books, philosophical 
apparatus, &c., but these are still very inadequate to 
the accomplishment of the design contemplated. 

But while the establishment of this institution is a 
just occasion of gratitude to the missionaries, it does 
not remove anxiety from their minds with rega^'d to 
the future prospects of their families. The nature of 
their station, and the spirit and principles of their 
office as ministers of Christ, prevent the parents from 
making any provision for their families. The pro- 
per settlement of their children is an object of most 
anxious solicitude to Christian parents at home — to 
foreign missionaries it is peculiarly so. Their remote 
and isolated situation precludes their embracing those 
openings in Divine Providence for placing their chil- 
dren in suitable circumstances, of wJiich t^hey might 
avail themselves in Christian and civilized society. 
The prospects of filling comfortable stations there, are 
all uncertain ; professions there are none ; commerce 
is in its infancy, as will appear from the fact of its 
being still carried on by exchange or barter. The 
circulation of money is very limited, and its use known 
to but few. 

The fondest hope of every missionary is, that his 
children may grow up in the fear of God, be made par- 
takers of his grace, and, under the constraining influ- 
ence of the love of Christ in their hearts, imbibe their 
parent's spirit, select his office, spend their lives in, sup- 
plying his lack of service, and carrying on that work 
wiuch he has been honoured to commence. In prose- 
cuting this, they will have advantages their parents 
never possessed; they will have been identified with 
the people among whom they labour, and will not 
appear in language and idiom as foreigners ; but they 
will labour under more than counteracting disadvan- 
tagen, if ^ey never visit the land of their fathers, a^ 
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musl necessarily be far less efficient teachers oC the 
troths of Christianity than their predecessors in tha 
work. 

There are a thousand things known to an indlTiduat 
. who has received or finished his education and passed 
his early days in England^ which can only be known 
under corresponding circumstances, and which a mis- 
sionary can never, m such situations as the South Sea 
islands, teach his child. Those bom there may indeed 
have access to English literature; but many boOkSy 
however familiar and perspicuous to an ontinary Eng- 
lish reader, will, in many perhaps important parts,, 
appear enigmatical to those who have never seen any 
other society than such as that now under considera- 
tion. It has always appeared to me, in reference to an 
uncivilized, illiterate people, who are to be raised from 
ignorance, barbarism, and idolatry, to a state of intelli- 
gence, enjoyment, and piety — where their character, 
habits, taste, and opinions have. to be f(Mtned principally, 
if not entirely, by the missionary— *that for some genera- 
tions at l^ast, every missionary's child, trained for the 
missionary work even by a father's hand, and blessed 
with the grace of God, ought to finish his education in 
the land of his parents, prior to entering upon the work 
to which his life is devoted. 

Many a missionary spends the greater part of his life 
without being able to produce any powerful or favour- 
able impression upon the people among whom he has 
laboured ; others expire in a field on which they have 
bestowed fervent prayer, tears, and toil, but from which 
no fruit has been gathered ; the second generation have • 
to commence their laboias under circumstances cor- 
responding with those under which their predecessors 
began, when success attends their efforts, and a 
change takes place decisive and extensive as that which 
has occurred in the South Sea islands ; yet so mighty 
is the work, so deep the prejudices, so difficult to be 
ovei^pCHne are evil habits, and so slow the process of 
imi»ovement upon a broad scale, even under the most 
favourable circumetances, that the ordinary period of a 
missionary's life in actual service is too wiprtto raise 
them from their wretchedness to a standard in morals, 
habits, intelligence, and stability in religion, at which ^ 
those who were ilGtstrumental in originating their emanr 
cipation would desm to lisa^e them;. They neyec can 
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be expected to advance beyond those who are their 
models, their preceptors, and their gxudes ; and if the 
successors of the first missioiiaries be in any respect 
inferior to their predecessors, the progress of the nation 
must, in regard to hnprovemenl, be retrograde — 'unlesa 
this deficiency be supplied from some other source. 

On this account, it does appear exceedingly desirable 
that the successors to the first missionaries among an 
uncivilized people, who may even renounce idolatry, 
i^ould be in every respect, equally qualified for this 
oflice with those'by whom they were preceded, and that 
even the children of the missionaries should be able to 
carry on, to a greater degree of perfection, that work 
which their parents were privileged to commence. 

I am aware that the expense attending a measure of 
this kind wiU probaUy prevent its adoption in those 
institutions by whom the first missionaries are sent out ; 
but this does not render the measure less desirable or 
important in its immediate or remote and permanent 
influence upon the converted nations. The same di£« 
culties occur with regard to the promotion of civiliza- 
tion, and the culture of the mechanic arts, among the 
barbarous nations. The primary design of all mission* 
try contributions is the communication of Christianity 
to the heathen ; and it is to be regretted that the small* 
est portion of the pecuniary meads furnished by Christian 
liberality for this purpose, should be appropriated to any 
other purpose than the direct promulgation of the gospel. 

The difficulties already alluded to, connected with the 
missionary stations, are not the only ones that exist. 
Tliey would operate powerfully, supposing the children 
were all that the parents could wish ; supposing they 
were qualified by talent, disposed by deliberate choice^ 
and prepared by Divine grace for the work of Christian 
missionaries; but these indispensable requisites, it is 
unnecessary to remark, a parent, with all his solicitude 
and care, cannot always secure.' God may see fit to 
withhold those decisive evidences of genuine piety, 
wi^out which the fondest parent would tremble at the 
idea of introducing even his own child into the sacred 
oAce of an evangelists However missionary puiv 
suits may have been accounted the honour, or nave 
proved tne happiness of the parent, the child, as he 
gro¥ra v^ neiay not even possess a ctosire to engage ia 
the same: thai dAinre the parent caimot give; aiM^ 
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without it, it would, from every consideration, be both 
cruel and injurious to urge it. 

TTie alternative is most distressing to contemplate. 
There are at present no situations of comfort to M, no 
trade or busmess that 'can be followed. Productive 
plantations, regular labour, mercantile establishments, 
warehouses, and shops, it is to be expected, will ulti- 
mately exist and flourish in these islands ; but they oan* 
Dot be looked for in the short period of fifteen years 
from the time when the people emerged from gross 
i^orance, inveterate vice, and the most enervating and 
dissipating idleness. Thexircumstances of the female 
branches of the mission famiUes are, perhaps, stiU 
more discouraginc^. 

I have extended these remarks much beyond what I 
intended, when speaking of the South Sea Academy ; 
and although they may be less interesting to the general 
reader than other matters, they will serve to show 
what are some of the trials of a missionary life among 
an uncivilized people. They may also not only awakeai 
the sympathies of the friends of missionaries, but lead 
to such a consideration of the subject as may result in 
the suggestion or application of a remedy, which, if it 
shall not altogether remove them, will at least alleviate 
their pressure : which is, perhaps, felt more heavily by 
the present generation than it will be by their suc- 
cessors. 



CHAPTER X. 

Voyage to Borabora— Appearance of the settlement— Description of the 
ieland— Geology— Opetiing of the new place of worship— Visit of the 
Daantless— Arrival of the Mermaid— Designation of native missionaries— 
Voyage to the Sandwich Islands— Interview between the prince of Tahaa 
and tbe princess of Taliiti-^Marriage of Pomare and Aimata— Dress of the 
parties, and 'appearance of the attendants — Christian marriage— Advan- 
tageous resalts— Female occupations— Embarkation for England— Visit to 
Fa^re— Improvement of the settlement— Visit to Rurutu and Eaivayai<^ 
Final departure fVom the South Sea islands. 

Mr. Oesmond, who removed to Raiatea in the dose 
of the year 1818, was accompanied by Mrs. Orsmond, 
who, in the communication of useful instruction to her 
own sex, and in every other department of female mig- 
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sionary labour, was indefatigable until her decease, 
which took place very soon after her removal from 
Huahine. 

In November, 1820, nearly two years after this, Mr, 
Orsmond, in compliance with th€ urgent request of the 
chiefs and people, removed to the island of Borabora, 
where he established a mission, and continued his valu- 
able labours till required, by the united voice of the mis- 
sionaries in the windward and leeward islands, to take 
charge of the academy founded at . Eimeo in 1834. 
During the year 1821, the inhabitants of Borabora 
erected a substantial place of worship; and in the 
beginning of 1822, according to a previous engagement 
with Mr. Orsmond, I visited this, island for the purpose 
of preaching at the opening of the new chapel. Indis- 
position detained Mr. Bennet at Huahine, but the late 
Rev. D. I'yerman, his colleague, kindly accompanied 
him. 

On the 24th of January we repaired to the beach soon 
after ten, but heavy rains detained us until nearly two, 
when we embarked for Raiatea. The afternoon was 
calm, but about sunset a light breeze came from the 
south-west. It soon, however, died away, while a 
heavy swell running in a north-easterly direction, con- 
tinuing, not only rendered rowing more laborious, but 
materially impeded our progress. Soon after ten at 
night we entered within the reefs at Tipaemau, having 
rowed nearly thirty miles. Landing at Avera, the shore 
opposite the opening, our people climbed some cocoa- 
nut trees, and, having taken refreshment, we held on 
our way within the reefs. The land-breeze gently fill- 
ing our sails, Mr. Tyerman and myself fell asleep in the 
boat : and I suppose several of the people did the same, 
for soon after midnight we were awaked by the boat's 
being aground near the Avapiti. It was soon pushed 
into deeper water ; and as the wind was light, the oars 
were manned, and, . about an hour before daybreak, we 
landed at the settlement, and entered Mr. Threlkeld's 
house, the doors of which were unfastened. We were 
shortly afterward welcomed by our friends, who pre- 
pared us an early breakfast, by no means unacceptable, 
as we had taken no refreshment since leaving Huahine 
oh the preceding day. Here we spent the Sabbath, 
pleased with the numbers and attention of the assem* 
Plies for worship. At the close of the native services, 
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Mr. Tyerman preached in^Englisli, after wMch we spent 
a pleaaant evening with the missionaries and people/ 

On the following day we sailed fmr Borabora, acconi-. 
panied by Tamatoa, the king of Raiatea, and Faariri, one 
of the principal chiefs. Two ships were sailinff in the 
straits between Tahaa and Raiatea, and appeared bounce 
to the former. At live in the afternoon We saw the set- 
tlement at Borabora ; but the entrance to the harboor 
is so circuitoud^ that it was sunset before we reached 
the shore. At the extremity of a pier btuU in the sea» 
to the edge of the deep water, we were met by Mr. 
Orsmond^ who, cordially welcoming our arrival, led the 
way to his own dwelling. The sides of the road along 
which we passed were thronged with healthy-looking 
children^ whom curiosity had brought to gaze at the 
strangers. 

On the following da}r we viewed the settlement, to 
which the people had given the appeUation of BeuLah. 
gratified no less with the reception we experienced 
than with the evident improvement among the inhabit- 
ants. The school was regularly attended, and many 
were well informed in the great truths of revelation ; 
the observance of the Sabbath, we learned, was strictly 
regarded. There was a road about eight feet wide, ex- 
tending nearly a mile and a half; four or five neat plas- 
tered houses were finished, others were in progress. 
Three causeways, upwards of six feet wide, ancLelevated 
two or three feet above the water, extended about three 
hundred and sixty feet into the sea, and united at the 
extremity. The chapel, which was one of the best 
that had been erected in the islands, was part of a largo 
building one hundred and sixty feet by forty-eight,. 
comprising a place of worship, school, and court-house. 

On the 1st of February the chapel^ which is capable i 

of holding 1100 persons, was opened for public worship^ , 
The floor was ekvated at the extremities of the build-, 
ing.' The pulpit was supported by a single pillar, and 
approached by a winding staircase of neat wonmanship. 
About ten in the forenoon we repaired to the chapel, 
which we were pleased to see nearly filled with a de- . 
cently clothed native congregation. After I had finished 
the sermon, Mr. Tyerman addressed the people, Mi;« 
OrsBKmd interpreted his address, and concluded the 
services with prayer. In the afternoon a discourse oa 
tt^ «d¥«ntages of aSecUoa and harmony irajs j^ai^htd 
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by Mr. Orsmond ; and a sermon in English by Mr. Tyer- 
man, in the evening, terminated the interesting engage- 
ments of the day. On the 3d, which was the Sabbath, 
I. preached in the new chapel at sunrise. In the fore- 
Boon Mr. Orsmond preached to a numerous audience. 
Mr. Tyerman and myself afterward united with the little 
church, consisting of fifteen members, in partaking of 
the sacrament comniemorative of the i^aviour's death. 

Violent and contrary winds detained us some time in 
the pleasant settlement at the head of Yaitape Bay, on 
the west side of the island, which is situated in 16° 33' 
S. lat. and nearly 152° W. long. Borabora, as well as 
the- other islands of the group, is surrounded by a reef, 
rising to the water^s edge at unequal distances irom the 
shore. On this reef are three low coral islands, covered 
with trees and verdure equal to that which adorns those 
around Raiatea and Tahaa. There are also four other 
islands separated from the mainland, which is about 
sixteen miles in circumference. These islands, like 
Papeorea in Huahine, are not of coral formation, but 
resemble in structure the promontories on the adjacent 
shore. Tobua, the principal, forming the south or west 
side of Vailape Bay, is not less than three or four hun- 
dred feet above the sea. 

In the geology of Borabora, the only peculiarity is 
the existence of a species of feldspar and quartz ;. but 
the appearance and shape of the island is singular ^tod 
imposing. The high land in the interior is not broken 
into a number of small mountain ridges, but, uniting in 
one stupendous mass, rears its magnificent form, which 
resembles a double-peaked moun&in, to an elevation 
perhaps little below 3000 feet above the water. The 
lower hills and small islands are not seen at a distance, 
so that when viewed from the sea or the other islands, 
especially Huahine (from the north and western parts 
of which it is generally visible), it appears lik6 a solitary 
gigantic obelisk or pyramid, rising from the ocean, and 
reaching to the clouds. 

The settlement at the head of Vaitape Bay commands 
E view of every diversity in scenery. The lofty inte- 
rior mountain clothed with verdure, and the deep glens 
that indent its sides, stand in pleasing coi^rast with the 
hilly, or coralline, islands that appear in the west, while 
the uniibrmity and nakedness of the distant horizon is 
broken by the appearance ol the conical or circqlar 
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summits of the mountains Qf Maupiti, or Maurua, up- 
wards of thirty miles distant. This island was fre. 
qttently visible from Borabora during our visit at this 
time. 

Maupiti is but circumscribed in extent, and its moun- 
tains are less broken and romantic than those of others 
in the group ; it has, however, some peculiarities. It 
is the only place in the Georgian or Society Islands in , 
which roclcs of apparently primitive formation are found. I 

After remaining some time at Borabora, we took 
leave of our friends, and sailed for Huahine. 

On our way we touched at Raiatea, and were gratified 
with the prosperous appearance of the station. It wbs 
then at Va6aara ; but since that period Mr. Williams, 
the only remaining missionary, has removed to Uluma- 
oro^ a fine extensive district near the northern extremity 
of the island, and adjacent to the opening in the reef 
called the Avapiti, or double-entrance. This station 
was commenced in 1823 ; and, in consequence of the 
extent of land by which it is surrounded, and the prox- 
imity of the harbour, has been found much more con- 
venient than that formerly occupied. The gnly ineon- 
venience is that which arises from the lowness -and 
consequent moisture of the soil. The improvement 
has been rapid, and the transformation so astonishing, 
that in a short period three hundred enclosures for the 
culture of sugar, coffee, and tobacco, with other kinds 
of produce, were completed, a substantial place of wor- 
ship, schools, and a house for the missionaries had be^en 
finished, and the neat plastered dwellings of the natives 
extended for two miles along the beach. The scenery 
of this district of the island is much less picturesque 
than in many other parts ; yet it is impossible to behold • 
the neat and extensive settlement, with its gardens,' 
quays, schools, capacious chapel, and cottages, stretch- 
ing along the shore, which but a few years before was 
covered with brushwood and trees, withojut'astonishr 
ment and delight. 

On the twentieth of January, shortly after our return 
from Borabora, his majesty^s ship Dauntless, commanded 
by Captain G. C. Gambier^ touched at Huahine. We 
were happy to introduce the commander of the Daunt- 
less, Captain R. Elliot, and the officers of the vessel, to 
the governor andchiefs of the island, and to welcome 
them to our humble dweHings, as well as to e;q>erieiic# 
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their hospitality on board. The recollection of the 
polite and kind attentions of Captain Gambler, Captain 
Elliot,' and other gentlemen of the ship, is still grateful 
to the missionaries and the inhabitants of Huahine. 

In a week or two after the departure of the Daunt- 
less, the colonial government-cutter Mermaid arrived 
InTa-re harbour, on her way to the Sandwich Islands 
with a small schooner, the Prince Regent, as a present 
from the British government to the king of those islands. 
iThe captain iRtimated his intention of touching at the 
Marquesas on his return from Hawaii, and politely of-, 
fered a passage to any of us who might be desirous of 
visiting these islands. We had long been anxious to 
attempt the establishment of Christianity among the 
inhabitants of the former, and, as the present appeared 
a favourable opportunity, we communicated the same 
to the deputation, and it appeared to them de^rable to 
visit these places.. 

It was on the 18th of February that the deputation 
informed the captain of their acceptance of his offer, 
smd also requested Mr.Barffand myself to arrange as 
to which of us would accompany the teachers whom it 
was proposed to send. This having been fixed, we sent 
a letter to one of the deacons, requesting him to invite 
the members of the church and those who were bap- 
ti2ed to assemble in the place of worship in the evening. 
When they were convened, we met them, and after 
singing, and imploring in prayer the Divine guidance, I 
acquainted them with the object of our meeting — the 
opportunity afforded for sending two of our number to 
the Marquesas on board the ship in harbour,->-and in- 
terrogated them as to whether we should do so or not. 
Hautia, the governor, Auna, Taua, Pato, and Utu, all 
persons of influence among those assembled, expressed 
their joy at the proposal, and the whole lifted up their 
hands to signify their assent. I then said, " Whom 
shall we send ?" and mentioned the name of Matatore, 
one of the deacons of the church, a man in the prime 
of life, and one of the most sensible and useful men in 
the station, asking the members of the church if they 
thought him and his wife suitable persons. An answer 
was returned in the affirmative, and the hands of the 
assembly were lifted up. They were both present, and 
I asked them if it was agreeable to them to go. They 
both answered before the whole congregation, *' Yesvit 
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is agreeable.** Mr. Barff then addressed them, and 
mentioaed Tiori, a valuable teacher in one of our 
schools ; bnt some of the members objected, because ho 
was an unmarried man. Mr. Barff next proposed Puna, 
but the same objection was urged. He then named 
Auna. The church immediately replied, " It is agreed." 
Anna was then asked if it was agreed to by himself; he 
immediately replied, " It has been agreed to long affo-.". 
We had often talked on the subject : two yeara before 
this,, in an interesting conversation whieh I. held with 
Auna, he said he was exceedingly desirous to go as a 
missionary to some of the islands around ; statmg that 
their inhabitants frequently appeared to his mixSl Mke 
persons standing on the verge of a precipice over a 
chasm, falling backwards into it, but stretchmg out their 
hands as they fell, and calling for assistance. 

After the assembly had testified its aqpprobatio^ of the 
two men and their wives who had been proposed, and 
had expressed their readiness to go, Mr. Tyermaa ad- 
dressea the persons present, expressing ttfe pleasure be 
experienced at their decision, and offering them suitalde 
encouragement. Mr. Barff interpreted his speech ; Mr. 
Bennet also tendered them his congratulations, and ex- 
horted them to vigilance. When I had interpreted his 
address, the meeting was closed with prayer. 

On the evening of the ^Ist we again assembled in the 
chapeL Mr. Bourne, who had arrived on the precedinr 
day, commenced the services by prayer, and addressed 
the people on the duty and advantages of sending oat 
teachers of Christianity. I then inquired of those who 
had been selected the grounds of their readiness to 
engage in the enterprise, and the manner in which they 
desired and designed to prosecute their work. Auna 
replied, *' From a sense of the love of God, and his good- 
ness, and a regard to the direction, * Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.'" His companion said, "Our 
desire is to engage in this work with humbleness of 
mind, with prayer, with gentleness and dependence 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ." Mr. Barff then offered 
up a prayer at their designation, and afterward exhibited 
the nature and duties of their office in an address firom 
" Behold, I send you forth as lambs in the midst of 
wolves,"* and concluded the service in the usual 
manner. 

*lCKtti.l6. 
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The arrangements for the voyage being completed, 
we assembled at the chapel aboat ten o'clock on the 
forenoon of the 35th of February : the native Christians 
were animated by kind and appropriate addresses from 
the church, and were affectionately encouraged by Mr. 
Baurff and Mr. Orsmond, the latter being^on a visit with 
us. The native missionaries then took leave of their 
fellow Christians in a most solemfii and impressive 
maimer ; and, as it had been arranged by Mr. Barff and 
myself tliat I should accompany them to aid in the com- 
mencement of their labours, I addressed the people, and; 
recommending Mrs. Ellis and our dear children to their 
kind attentions under God, I also bade them farewell. 
The meeting was peculiarly impressive and affecting ; 
and after mutually committing each other, under deep 
intensity of feeling, to the guidance and the keeping of 
the God of all our mercies, the whole congregation 
walked from the chapel to the seashore, ^ere we 
exchanged our last salutaUons. The deputation, the 
two native missionaries and their wives, five other 
natives and myself, now embarked, and the Mermaid 
stood out to sea. 

The weather was on the whole pleasant, and we 
reached the Sandwich Islands in about a month after 
our departure fVom Huahine. 

While supping at our table on the night previous to 
our embarkation, the captain had, in answer to Mrs. 
Ellis's inquiries, assured her that he expected to return 
in three months ; but seven months jpassed without any 
appearance of our vessel. In the mean time a piratical 
snip touched at Huahine ; some of the pirates absconded, 
and remained on shore. It was found that they knew 
something of our vessels ; but as they refused to say 
what they knew, durmises arose, and reports were 
spread that they had met us at sea, and either sunk our. 
vessel or murdered the passengers. Such was the in- 
fluence of this report when first circulated that it was 
neoissary to protect the deserters from the indignation 
of the populace. The whole of their statement was in- 
vested with a degree of mystery which, together with 
the very protracted period of our absence, augmented 
the distress of Mrs. Ellis and our friends in Huahine. 
From this painful state of anxious uncertainty they were, 
however, reheved by the appearance of the Mermaid off 
Fa^re harbour early in tiie month of October, and by 
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our landing in health and safety in the evening of the 
same day. The pirates had fallen in with the schooner* 
which had been separated from us during the early part 
of the voyage ; they by this means heanl of our desti- 
nation, &c., and this partial information accounted -for 
tiie vagueness of their reports. In the ' close of the same 
month, the invitation I had received from the chiefs in 
the Sandwich Islands, and the American missionaries, 
to remove thither, was submitted to the consideration 
of the missionaries in th^ leeward islands, and they, 
with the deputation, were unanimous in opinion that wo 
ought to proceed to that important station by the earliest 
opp>ortunity. The details of the first voyage to Hawaii, 
and some account of our proceedings there, will be giv^ 
in the succeeding volume. 

The Active, a small schooner commanded by Captain 
Charlton, arriving at Huahine soon after, was engaged 
to convey us to the Sandwich Islands. While we were 
preparing for our departure, viz. in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1822, a marriage took place between Pomare, the 
young chief of Tahaa, and Aimata, the only daughter of 
the late king of Tahiti. The parties met at Huahine, 
which was midway between the residence of the fami- 
lies to which they respectively belonged. Young Po- 
mare had received his name as a mark of special favour 
from the king of Tahiti. 

More than a week before his intended bride ^arrived 
from Tahiti, Pomare sailed from Tahaa and Lmded at 
Fa-re, where he was entertained with the attention and 
respect suited to his rank and prospects, by the chiefs of 
Huahine. It was not, however, at that time supposM 
that his consort would -become the queen of Tahiti — jub 
her brother, with whom her father had left the govern- 
ment, was then living. 

In the month of December, Aimata, accompanied by 
her mother and aunt, arrived at Huahine on board the 
Queen Charlotte, a brig belonging to the king. The 
afternoon of the day on which, the vessel anchored jras 
fixed on for her landing, and introduction to her future 
husband. We walked down to the settlement to wit- 
ness the meeting of the youthfifl pair. A small open 
house belonging to the governor was the place appointed 
for their first interview. When we reached the spot, 
we beheld the young chieftain, who, for his ^e, was 
remarkably stout, dressed in full native costume, wit)i 
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a large purau and a flowing tiputa ; he wore, also, an 
English beaver hat. He was seated at one end of the 
building on an iri, or native seat, waiting with gravity 
of appearance the arrival of Aimata. 

About a quarter of an hour after we had reached the 
place, two or three boats from the vessel rowed towards 
the shore. Several of the attendants of the young prin- 
cess arrived in the first; and the queen and her sister, 
with the youthful Aimata, landed from the second. The 
visiters were met on the beach by the governor of the 
island and a number of chief women, who conducted 
Aimata to the house where Pomare and his friends were 
waiting. They entered, and after greeting the friends 
present, took their seats near wjiere the young chief 
was sitting. 

Pomare continued motionless, neither rising to wel- 
come his guests nor uncovering his head. Aimata isat 
close by her mother's side, occasionally glancing at the 
individual who was to be her husband, and who sat like 
a statue before her. 

This was the first time either Pomare or Aimata ha^ 
seen each other, and the interview was.certainly a sin- 
gular one ; for after sitting together for about twenty- 
minutes, the queen and her companions rose, and re- 
paired to the house provided for their accommodation, 
and Pomare and his friends returned to their encamp- 
ment. During the whole of the time they had been m 
each other's company they had not exchanged a single 
word. 

Shortly after this meeting they were publicly mar- 
ried, and afterward removed to the island of Tahiti, 
which has ever since been their principal residence. 
9omare was about sixteen years of age, and his consort 
but liitle, if any, younger. Since the death of her bro- 
ther, which took place in 1827, she has been considered 
queen of Tahiti, Eimeo, &c., though the regency ap* 
pointed to govern the islands during the minority of the 
late Jcing still manages the political affairs, acting, how- 
ever, in the name of Aimata, instead of that of her 
brother. 

Pomare Was very young when the inhabitants of his 
native island embraced Christianity ; the first lime we 
saw him was in 1819, when he appeared nine or ten 
years of age. His establishment, however, was at that 
time nearly as large as it has been since. He possessed 
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a number of hoases in different parts of Raiatea and 
Tahaia, and was surroanded by a numerous train of at- 
tendants ; one or two chiefs of rank and influence, diet- 
ing as his guardians, usually accompanied him. Dnriiifp 
the early parts of his life he was frequently carried 
about on men's shoulders, according to the ancient 
custom of the kings of the Society Islands. When tite 
king of Tahiti embraced Christianity, this, with otiber 
practices connected with idolatry, was laid. aside in tiie 
windward isles. It was occasionally adoj^d by the 
young chief of Tahaa, more perhaps to gratify the pride 
of some of his attendants than to afford any satistetion 
to his own mind. By him it has now been discontin- 
ued for a number of years ; and young Pomare is prob- 
ably the last Tahitian chieftain that will ever ride in 
state on the necks of his people. 

Aimata, the only surviving child of the king of Tahiti, 
although about the same age, appeared in perfect con- 
trast to her husband. Her form was neither athk^ 
nor corpulent, her countenance open and lively, het Jet* 
black eye sparkling and intelligent, her manners and 
address engaginj?, her disposition volatile, aikl her con- 
versation cheernjl. In these respects she was ^e very 
opposite to Pomare, who was taciturn and forbidding. 

She gave .early indications of superior inteUectualen- 
.dowments, and had her mental faculties been properly 
cultivated she would probaUy have excelled most m 
her own sex in the society in which she was destined 
to exert the highest influence. The restraint and ap- 
plication, however, which this required were ill suited 
to her lively disposition and uncontrolled habits of Me. 
She has, nevertheless, been, a frequent, and while she 
continued, a promising pupil of the missionaries, having 
in a short time made a pleasing progress in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. She has for some time made a pro- 
fession of Christianity. To the missionaries she has 
invariably proved friendly ; and, since she has been the 
qtieen of Tahiti, has patronised and encouraged their 
efforts. 

Pomare and Aimata had been, by their respectiye 
families, betrothed to each other for some time prior to 
their meeting in Huahine. Considerable preparations 
had been made for the celebration of the marriage ; and 
as the parties were nearly related to the reigning fami- 
lies in the windward and leeward islands, arrangements 
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were made for entertainments corresponding with the 
rank and dignity of the bridegroom and his bride. 

About noon on the day appointed, the young chieftain, 
with his guardian and friends, reached the chapel, where 
we were waiting to receive them. Aimata, attended by 
her mother-in-law, the queen of Tahiti, her sister, and 
the wife of Mahine, chief of Huahine, arrived shortly 
after. • The royal party were attended by the depend- 
ants of Hautia, the governor of the island. In honour 
of the distinguished guest, these dependants or guards 
were not only arrayed in their best apparel, which was 
certainly any thing rather than uniform, but they also 
marched under arms. Many of the raatiras of Huahine 
attended, out of respect to the reigning family. 

When the ceremony commenced, Mr. BarfF and my- 
self took our station near the communion-table in front 
of the pulpit — Pomare and his friends standing on our 
right, and Aimata, with her relatives, on the left. The 
raatiras formed a semicircle three or four deep imme- 
diately behind the bride and bridegroom, while the body 
of the chapel was filled with spectators. Most of the 
chiefs appeared in European dresses, some of which 
being large loose gowns of highly glazed chintz of a 
brilliant red and yellpw colour, intermixed with dresses 
of black and blue broadcloth, presented a novel spec- 
tacle. 

The principal part of Pomare's dress was manufac- 
tured in the islands, and worn after the ancient fashion. 
Aimata wore a white English gown, a light pink scarf, 
and a finely plaited hibiscus bonnet, trimmed with white 
ribands. The queen, Pomare-vahine, and all the females 
of the royal party appeared in white dresses of foreign 
manufacture. The raatiras wore the native costume 
peculiar to their rank and station, while the dress of the 
multitude behind them presented almost every variety 
of European and native clothing. 

The rich and showy colours exhibited in the apparel 
of the chiefs, the uniform white raiment of the queen 
and her companions, in striking contrast with their 
g^ve-coloured complexions and dark glossy curling 
kjur, presented an unusual appearance. The pictu- 
resque dress of the raatiras, who wore the purau, or 
beautifully fine white matting tiputa, bordered round the 
neck and the edffes with a most elegant fringe, and bore 
in the right hand a highly polished staff, or kind of hal- 

VoL. III.— K 
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bert, of black iron-wood, together with the divereified 
appearance of the spectators, greatly increased the 
novel and imposing effect of the whole. 

During the ceremony I observed a tear moistening^ 
the eye of the youthful bride. Agitation of feeling per- 
haps produced it, as I have every reason to believe no 
cloud of anticipated evil overshadowed her prospects;' 
and she is reported to have said, that had she not been 
betrothed, but free to choose her future partner, she 
should have selected the individual her friends had 
chosen for her. 

When the service was over, the registry made, and 
the necessary signatures afllxed, the parties returned to 
partake of the entertainment provided. We were in- 
vited to join them, but declined the honour ; yet walked 
down to see the preparation, and, among other ar- 
ticles of dessert, noticed two barrels full of pine- apples. 
As soon as the ceremony was concluded, the governor's 
guards, who were drawn up on the outside of the chape], 
fired several volleys of musketry, and a British vessel 
lying in the harbour saluted them with twenty-one 
guns. 

With the abolition of idolatry, all the ceremonies ori- 
ginally performed at the temple, and which have been 
already described, were discontinued ; and shortly after 
the reception of Christianity by the nation. Christian 
marriage was instituted, and it is now univers^ly ob- 
served. From this moral revolution some perplexing 
questions relative to polygamy have naturally arisen ; 
but for the principal difficulties the code of laws in- 
serted in a preceding chapter has made suitable pro- 
visions. 

In the marriage ceremony, the use of the ring has 
not been introduced — and the only distinction that pre- 
vails in society in reference to married and unmarried 
females is, that the wife ceases to be called by her ori- 
ginal name, and is designated by that of her husband ; 
excepting where the name of the wife was also an he- 
reditary title of rank or honour, in which case it is 
retained. 

No change in their customs or usages has taken place, 
in connexion with the introduction of the religion of the 
Bible, more extensive or beneficial in its infiuence on 
every class in society than the institution of Christian 
marriage. Instances of unfaithfulness are not indeed 
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Unknown ; but, considering their former habits of life, 
the partial influence of regard to character, and the 
slight inconvenience in reference to the means of sup- 
port, by which they would probably be followed, they 
have but seldom occurred. The solemn and indissolu- 
ble obligations of the marriage vow are recognised by 
all who profess to be Christians ; and the domestic, so- 
cial, and elevated happiness it has imparted is readily 
acknowledged. It has entirely altered the tone of feel- 
ings, and imparted new principles of conduct in regard 
to the conjugal relation. 

Originating from the institution of marriage, and nur- 
tured by its influence, domestic happiness, though for- 
merly unknown even in name, is now sedulously culti- 
vated, and spreads around their abodes of order and 
comfort its choicest blessings. The husband and the 
wife, instead of promiscuously minghng with tjie multi- 
tude, or dwelling in the houses of their chiefs, live to- 
gether in the neat little cottages reared by their own 
industry, and find satisfaction and comfort in each 
other's society. Every household virtue adorns their 
families ; the children grow up the objects of their 
mutual, aifrection, and call into exercise new solicitudes 
and unwonted emotions of delight. Often they appear 
sitting together reading the Scriptures, walking in com- 
pany to the house of God, or surrounding, not indeed 
the family hearth or the domestic fireside, which in 
their warm climate would be no addition to their com- 
fbrt, but the family board, spread with the liberal gifts 
of Divine bounty. The father, at times, may also be 
seen nursing his little child at the door of his cottage, 
and the mother sitting at needlework by his side, or 
engaged in other domestic employments. These are 
the delights it has imparted to the present race — while 
the rising generation are trained under the influence of 
Christianity, and these examples of social and domestic 
virtue. 

Marriages frequently take place at an early age among 
the people ; they do not, however, appear to be less 
happy than those celebrated when the parties are fur- 
ther advanced in life. In former times the men were 
often cruel in their treatment of the women, and con- 
sidered them as their slaves ; but the husbands now treat 
their wives with respect, and often cherish for them the 
most sincere affection. The female character is ele- 

K2 
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▼ated in society ; the husbands perform the labouis of 
the plantation or the fishery, recognising it as their duty 
to provide the means of subsistence for the family; 
whue the preparation of their food (especially where- 
the European mode of living has been adopted by them), 
together with attention to the cliildren, and the making 
of clothing, native or foreign, for themselves and the 
other members of the family, is now considered the 
proper department of the females. They occasionaUv 
accompany their husbands and elder children to work 
in the plantation or garden, at particular seasons of the 
year ; out it is a matter of choice, and not from fear of 
cruel treatment, as formerly. They go to assist their 
husbands in planting and gathering in the crops, instead 
of undertaking alone these labours, while the men were 
idling away the noonday hours in heedless slumbers, or 
spending them in songs or other amusements. 

The establishment of schools has in some degree 
overcome the love of wandering, and habituated them 
to regularity and perseverance in their occupations, al- 
though at first found irksome and difficult. Desire of 
mental improvement, general acquaintance with writing, 
and fondness for epistolary correspondence furnish new 
and agreeable occupations for their leisure hours. The 
introduction of needlework, the universal desire for 
European clothing, together with the preservation of 
these articles of dress, having increased their domestic 
duties, occupies a great portion of their time. 

With the close of the year 1822 we terminated our 
regular labours in the South Sea islands ; and on the 
31st of December, soon after the marriage of Pomare 
and Aimata, accompanied by two native teachers, Taua 
and his family, and Taamotu, a female who had been a 
member of the church, a teacher in the school, and an 
affectionate and valuable companion and assistant to 
Mrs. Ellis during my voyage to Hawaii, we embarked 
in the Active, and reached Oahu on the 5th of the fol- 
lowinp^ February. Towards the close of 1824 an afflic- 
tive dispensation of Divine Providence removed us from 
these islands. This was the severe and protracted ill- 
ness of Mrs. Ellis — the only hope of whose life was de- 
rived from the effects of a voyage to England. On our 
return we visited Huahine, anchored in Fa-re harbour, 
and had the high satisfaction of spending a fortnight in 
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delightful intercoi^rse with our missionary friends and 
the kind people of the settlement. 

Early in the month of November we again took leave 
of our friends and fellow-labourers, hoping to revisit 
them when we should return to the Pacific ; feeling, at 
the same time, that with regard to some, perhaps many, 
we should not meet again in this world, but cheered 
with the anticipation of meeting in a region where part- 
ing would be unknown. When our anchor was raised 
and our sails spread, the vessel moved slowly out of the 
harbour. The day was remarkably fine, and the wind 
light, and both these afforded opportunities of leisurely 
surveying the receding shore. As the different sections 
of the bay opened and receded from my view, I could 
not forbear contrasting the appearance of the district 
at this time with that presented on my first arrival in 
1818. 

There was the same rich and diversified scenery ; but 
instead of a few rustic huts, a fine town, two miles in 
length, now spread itself along the margin of the bay ; 
a good road extended through the settlement ; nearly 
four hundred white plastered native cottages appeared, 
some on the margin of the sea, others enclosed in neat 
and well-cultivated gardens. A number of quays were 
erected along the shore ; the schools were conspicuous ; 
and prominent above the rest was seen their spacious 
chapel, since rebuilt, and now capable of accommodating 
2000 worshippers. The same individuals who on the 
former occasion had appeared uncivilized and almost 
unclothed islanders, now stood in crowds upon the 
beach, arrayed in decent apparel, wearing hats and bon? 
nets of their own manufacture ; while beyond the set- 
tlement their plantations and their gardens adorned the 
mountain's side. These were but indications of a 
greater change among the people. All were professing 
Christians. Most of them could read the Bible, and 
between four and five hundred had been united in church- 
fellowship. This number has been increased to 'five 
hundred, who are walking in the ordinances and com- 
mandments of the Lord blameless. Agriculture has 
si^ce increased, and some acres are now planted, or 
preparing for the culture of coffee. 

Such was the state of general improvement in Hua- 
hine when we paid our last visit, m the close of the 
year 1824 ; and although the subsequent accounts have 
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been at times of a checkered complexion, they have not 
been more so than might be expected, and have, upon 
the whole, been such as to afford matter for sincere 
mtitude to the Most High, and encouragement to all 
mterested in the moral and spiritual improyement of 
mankind. 
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Pitoaim*8 lalaiid— Deaoendanta of the mntineera of the Bounty— Wailm «r 
Eaater laland— Cape Horn— Juau Femandex— Aleaaoder Selkirk. 

Chbistianitt, universally received, and, we have rea- 
son to believe, firmly established, in the Georgian and 
Societjr islands, having overcome tlie combined opposi- 
tion of idolatry, priestcraft, interest, and pride, with the 
barriers of depravity and abomination, which so long 
despised its authonty, and resisted its appeals — ^ana 
having survived the more fatal treachery of the enemies 
that have adopted its name and assumed its garb— -haa 
not been confined to those islands. 

Acknowledging the command of Christ to " teach all 
nations, and preach the gospel to every creature," to be 
obligatory on all his disciples imbibing somewhat of the 
true spirit of Christianity, which is not restrictive and 
selfish, but expansive and communicative — animated by 
the spirit of the primitive Christians, and imitating their 
example — the members of the first Polynesian churches 
no sooner enjoyed the advantages of religion themselves, 
than they adopted vigorous measures for imparting them 
to others. 

Some notice of their efforts to communicate a know- 
ledge of Christianity to other tribes in the Pacific, of 
the islands to which they have sent their missionaries, 
and others more or less connected with, jji^ese, W^, it is 
presumed, not be unacceptable) as presenting a voxof^ 
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distinct view of the relation these islands bear to Tahiti 
and the adjacent group. 

An account has already been given of the formation 
of missionary societies in Tahiti, Eimeo, and Huahine. 
Others were afterward established. Their first remit- 
tance to London was in 1821, and amounted to nearly 
1900/. The Raiatean society, besides maintaining at its 
own expense six native missionaries, sent to England) 
in 1827, 300/. This sum, and the liberal contributions 
from other associations, would have been greatly in- 
creased, could the productions in which the native sub- 
scriptions were furnished have been disposed of to the 
best advantage. 

The anniversaries of the native soqieties, and their 
public missionary meeting, continue to prove to the 
inhabitants seasons of delightful satisfaction. At these 
meetings their pleasure has been heightened by the 
details of native missionaries who have returned from 
distant islands, and the exhibition of rejected idols from 
countries where formerly they had bieen worshipped. 
Inhabitants of remote islands have appeared at their 
meetings, as ambassadors from the tribes to which they 
belonged, requesting that books and teachers might be 
sent to their native land ; and chiefs and kings have also 
at these periods publicly, with gratitude to the true God, 
returned the native churches their acknowledgments 
for sending them instructers. 

At the missionary anniversary held at Raiatea, in 
1828, the king of Rarotoa, an island seven hundred miles 
distant, and containing six or seven thousand people, 
stood up, and, in his native dialect, thanked the Raiatean 
Christians for sending the gospel to his island, and de- 
livering him and his people from the bondage of idolatry, 
and sin, and death. 

The native churches are daily extending the range of 
their benevolent operations; their vessels penetrate 
where no ships ever went before, and their missionaries 
land where no foreigner has dared to set his foot on 
shore.- Yet, wherever they have been, the merchant 
or the sailor may now safely follow, and he will meet 
with hospitality and kindness. The following account 
will appropriately illustrate this remark. 

On his passage from Tahiti to New South Wales, in 
1825, in the brig Brutus, Mr. Nott touched at Aitutake 
(the Whylootakie of Cook). Native teachers had been 
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there above three years. The inhabitants were Chris- 
tians. The passengers landed ; and when the natives 
found a missionary among them, they requested he 
would preach to them, and about 1000 soon assembled. 
The islanders showed their visiters every possible kind- 
ness, accompanied them to the ship when they embarked, 
and carried a number of supplies as a present to the 
captain. After stating these facts, Mr. Nott, in a letter, 
dated May, 1825, continues : — 

*'' The next islsmd we called at was one of the Friendly 
Islands, Eood, as written by Cook, and as we have it 
written on the charts, but which should be Ua. At this 
island, also, as there is no anchorage, we were obliged 
to stand off and on while the boat went on shore. Here 
a circumstance took place which, among many others, 
ni^t be brought forward to show the vsdue of mission- 
ary establishments. The boat reached the land with 
Capt. Forbes, the chief mate, and Mr. Torrance. They 
begam to barter with the natives, and obtained severau 
pigs, some plantains, cocoanuts, &c., but suddenly they 
were seized, and every thing was taken from them, 
without any offence being given. Axes were held over 
their heads, and knives applied to their throats ; a rope 
was also brought, and formed with a noose, and hung 
over their hes^s, to signify to them what they must 
expect, if they offered to escape or resist. A ransom 
was then demanded, before they would let them return 
to us on board the brig, and the chief mate was sent off 
in the boat to fetch the property. But as it was dark 
when the boat reached the brig, it was not proper that 
•he should return to the shore until morning. During 
the night, the prisoners, Capt. Forbes, Mr. Torrance, 
and another of the boat^s crew, were kept in the greatest 
terror, with a strict guard, and continual threats. In 
the morning, the boat was sent on shore with muskets 
(or rather fowling-pieces of considerable value), powder, 
and cloth, to the amount of 30/. or 40/., and a New- 
Zealander, who was on board with us, was sent to 
negotiate the affair, the people being afraid to venture 
on shore again. The chief received the property, and 
Capt. Forbes was permitted to come on board the brig, 
but Mr. Torrance was detained till more property should 
be sent on shore, which was done by the boat, and taken 
on shore by the New-ZeaJander. Mr. Torrance was 
then permitted to come off to us. At this instant Capt. 
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Forbes exclaimed, *0, Mr. Nott! we see now, more 
than ever, what has been done by you and the mission- 
aries oti the islands where you have resided, and the 
trouble you have had in bringing the natives from what 
they were to what they are now.' " 

We have already noticed Pomare, the first convert in 
the islands, visiting the different districts for the purpose 
of persuading its inhabitants to renounce their idols, and 
embrace the Christian faith. We have seen Mahine, 
the king of Huahine, sending his messenger to that 
island for the same purpose ; and we have seen Tapa, 
and the chiefs of Raiatea, prosecuting, in 1816, the 
work commenced by Mr. Nott and his companion in 
1814, and engaged in subverting idolatry and preparing 
his people to receive Christianity, before any European 
missionary had taken up his abode on their islands. 
Mai and Tefaora not only distinguished themselves by 
their zeal in the destruction of the idols and temples of 
Borabora, but the latter sailed over to Maurua, and in- 
duced the chief and people of that island to follow hia 
example, and discontinue the worship of their idols. 

It is not probable that all who thus distinguished them- 
selves were fully acquainted with the gospel, or entirely 
under the influence of the high and sacred motives it 
inspires, but they are convinced of its superiority to the 
system of delusion and iniquity from which they had 
been released; and hence, perhaps, chiefly originated 
their exertions to induce its reception by others. 

The knowledge of Christianity was early conveyed to 
the Paumotus, which lie to the north and east of Tahiti. 

To the southward of the Marquesas, innumerable 
clusters and single islands, of a totally different structure 
and appearance from the larger islands, cover the bosom 
of the ocean, and render navigation exceedingly dan- 
gerous. They are low narrow islands, of coralline 
formation, and though among them some few, as Gam- 
bier's Islands, are hilly, the greater number do not rise 
more than three feet above the level of high water. 
The names of Crescent, Harp, Chain, Bow, &c., which 
some of them have received, from their appearance, 
have been supposed to indicate their shape. Those 
already known seem to be increasing in size, while 
others are constantly approaching the surface of the 
water. Sometimes they rise, like a perpendicidar waU, 
from the depths of the ocean to the level of its surface i 

K3 
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at other times, reefs or groves of coral, of varied and 
beautiful form and colour, extend, in the form of suc- 
cessive terraces below the water, to a considerable 
distance around. Here islands may be seen in every 
stage of their progress; some presenting little more 
than a point or summit of a branching coralline pyramid, 
at a depth scarcely discernible through the transparent 
waters; others spreading, like submarine gardens or 
shrubberies, beneath the surface; or presenting here 
and there a little bank of broken coral and sand, over 
which the rolling wave occasionally breaks; whfle a 
number rise, like long curved or circular banks of sand, 
broken coral, and shells, two or three feet above the 
water, clothed with grass, or adorned with cocoanut and 
palm-trees. Thev generally form a curved line, some- 
times bent like a horse-shoe ; the bank of soil or rock 
is seldom more than half a mile or a mile across, yet it 
is often clothed with the richest verdure. Within this 
enclosure is a space sometimes of great extent. In the 
island of Hao, the Bow Island of Captain Cook, it is 
said, ships may sail many miles after eritering the 
lagoon. The narrow strip of coral and sand enclosing 
the basin is sixty or seventy miles in length, although 
exceedingly narrow. Their lagoons are either studded 
with smaller reefs, or form a bay of great depth. The 
stillness of the surface of the bright blue water within 
the lagoon, the border of white coral and sand by which 
it is surrounded, the dark foliage of the lofty trees by 
which it is sheltered, often reflected from the surface 
of the water, impart to the interior pf these low islands 
an aspect of singular beauty and solitude, such as is but 
seldom presented by the more bold and romantic scenery 
of the higher lands. These islands have received 
different names: by some they have been called the 
Labyrinth, by others the Pearl Islands, on account of 
the pearls obtained among them. The natives of Tahiti 
designate the islands and their inhabitants Paumotus, 
but by navigators they are usuaHy denominated the 
Dangerous Archipelago. 

The islands vary in extent, but are usually small; 
most of them, however, are inhabited, and in some the 
population is numerous. Their inhabitants are tall and 
robust, dark coloured, and among the most rude and 
savage tribes of the eastern Pacific. Their food prin- 
cipaUv consists of tish and cocoanuts, as there is but 
little land capable of cultivation. Their means of snjb>- 
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sistence are often scanty, and always precarious. They 
are exceedingly ferocious, and addicted to war, which 
they prosecute with cruelty, and are said generally to 
feast on the slain : a captive child has been fed with the 
flesh of her own parent. The trees on the island are 
but small, yet the natives formerly built better vessels 
than any other nation in the eastern part of the ocean, 
and they are more daring and successful navigators than 
the more favoured and civilized tribes which they oc- 
casionally visit. Their canoes were dignified by the 
Tahitians with the name of pahiy a term applied only to 
their own war-canoes and the vessels of foreigners, 
and they are still superior to any in this part of the 
Pacific, excepting those recently constructed at Tahiti 
in the European manner. 

The miseries of war had, in the early part of the 
reign of Pomare II., king of Tahiti, driven many of the 
inhabitants of these islands to the Georgian group for 
security. They were protected and hospitably enter- 
tained by Pomare; and when his own subjects re- 
nounced idolatry, they also cast away the gods they 
had brought with them, and were instructed by the mis- 
sionaries. In 1817 great numbers returned to their 
native islands, accompanied by Moorea, one of their 
countrymen, who was a pious man, and had been taught 
to read. On reaching Anaa, or Chain Island, his birth- 
place, he began to instruct the people with such suc- 
cess, under the Divine blessing, that with the exception 
of the inhabitants of one district, the population agreed 
to renounce heathenism. 

Moorea was subsequently charged with having de- 
ceived his countrymen in the accounts he had given of 
the change at Tahiti, and was obliged to leave the 
island, as his life was threatened. The idolaters, con- 
vinced afterward that they had accused liim falsely, 
burnt their idols and demohshed their temples. About 
four hundred of them then sailed to Tahiti for books 
and instruction. They obtained a supply of books, and 
became the pupils of Mr. Crook, who had the satisfac- 
tion of admitting several of them to fellowship with 
the Christians under his care. Early in 1822, Moorea 
and Teraa were publicly designated by the members of 
the church in Wilkes's Harbour as Christian teachers, 
and sailed for Anaa. Shortly afterward, a canoe from 
this island, which is situated in 17^ S. lat., 145^ W. long. 
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arrived' at Tahiti. These dauntless sailors, who, in order 
to procure books, had traversed in their rudely built 
Teasels a distance of three hundred miles, brought the 
Incasing tidings that the inhabitants of Anaa were will- 
ing to receive Christianity, were building a place of 
worship in every district, that war, cannibahsm, and 
other atrocities of idolatry had ceased. Two other 
teachers, Manao and Mareuu, were afterward sent to 
these islands, 

Anaa, when visited by Mr. Crook, in January, 1825, 
presented a scene of ruin and desolation, occasioned 
by a violent tempest, which had been accompanied by 
an impetuous inundation of the sea. Hundreds of 
lar^e trees, torn up by the roots, lay strewn in wild con« 
fusion on the shore : a number of dwellings, and four- 
teen places of worship, were levelled to the ground. 
The calamity had been as sudden as it was severe : the 
faUing of the trees, and the rising of the sea over those 
entangled among their trunks, and the ruins of their 
houses, had occasioned the loss of many lives. Besides 
the distress caused by the above afflictive visitation, he 
received the unpleasant tidings of the defection of two 
of the native teachers ; but was gratified to learn that 
Manao and Mareuu were steadfast, and that the inhabit- 
ants of ten other islands, among those so thickly spread 
over the ocean, between Tahiti and the Marquesas, had 
received native teachers. The influence of Christianity 
had been salutary in softening the barbarous character 
of the natives of Anaa, yet their savage dispositions 
were occasionally manifested. Desirous to extend the 
knowledge of the new religion, they sent two native 
teachers to Amanu. The inhabitants of this island at- 
tacked the strangers, wounded one of the teachers, 
killed both their wives, and obliged the other teacher 
and his friends to seek their safety in flight. The wife 
of one of the teachers was the daughter of the chief 
of Anaa. The report of her murder so enraged many 
of the irtfiabitants, that, forgetting the principles of for- 
bearance inculcated by the gospel, and so nobly exhib- 
ited by their countrymen on another occasion, they 
fitted out a fleet, sailed to Amanu, and punished with 
death a number of the inhabitants. 

Captain Beechey, who recently visited this archipel- 
ago, has furnished an interesting account of the appear- 
auce» extent, and structure of many of these islands^ 
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with an affecting description of the state of the inhab- 
itants ; and although he must have been misled in the 
report he received of the Chain islanders being canni- 
bals, notwithstanding their having embraced Chris- 
tianity, his account of the native teachers whom he met 
with, shows the favourable impression their deportment 
left upon his mind. Speaking of his intercourse with 
the people on an island in 19° 40' S. lat., and 140*^ 29' 
W. long., which he has designated !l3yam Martin Island, 
he observes, " We soon discovered that our little colony 
were Christians : they took an early opportunity of 
convincing us of this, and that they had both Testa- 
ments and hymn-books printed in the Otaheitan lan- 
guage, &c. Some of the girls repeated hymns, and the 
greater part evinced a respect for the sacred books 
which reflects much credit upon the missionaries under 
whose care we could no longer doubt they had at one 
time been."* 

The frigate afterward visited Bow Island ; and having 
spoken of the state of the inhabitants, the tyrann]^ sina 
brutality of the men, and the debasement and misery 
of the females, Captain Beechey, mentioning the pres« 
ence of the Dart, an English vessel, states, '' The su- 
percargo of the Dart had hired a party of the natives of, 
Chain Island to dive for shells : among these was a na- 
tive missionary, a very well-behaved man, who used 
every effort to convert his new acquaintances to Chris- 
tianity. He persevered amid much silent ridicule, and 
at length succeeded in persuading the greater part of 
the islanders to conform to the ceremonies of Christian 
worship. It was interesting to contemplate a body of 
savages abandoning their superstitions, silently and 
reverently kneeling upon the sandy shore, and joining 
in the morning and evening prayers to the Almighty, "f 

The Marquesas. 

The most easterly group of the high, fertile, and pop- 
ulous isles of Polynesia are situated to the northward 
of the Labyrinth, or Dangerous Archipelago, and about 
seven or eight degrees distant from Anaa, or Chain 
Island. A range of mountainous islands appears to ex- 
tend in an almost unbroken line across the Pacific, in an 

* Beeebe;** Voyage, toI. i. p. 104. t Ibid, ruL I p. 178. 
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easterly direction from Borneo, Java, New-Guinea, and 
the large Asiatic islands. Diverging from the Georgian 
and Society Islands, — Gambler's, Pitcaim'8,'and Easter 
Island appear to terminate its south-eastern course, 
while the Marquesas mark its north-eastern limit. The 
latter form two clusters, which were discovered at 
different periods, and are pohtically, as well as geogra- 
phically, distinct. The south-eastern cluster, compre- 
nending five islands — ^Tahuata or Santa Christina, Hivaoa 
or La Dominica, Mohotane or San Pedro, Fatuhiva or 
La Magdalena, and Fetuuku or Hood's Island — ^were, I 

with the exception of the last, discovered in 1595 by ^ 

Alvaro Mendano, a Spanish navigator, who was proceed- 
ing from Peru to form a settlement in the Solomon 
Islands. In honour of the Marques Mendoza, viceroy 
of Peru, and patron of the enterprise, Mendano desig- 
nated the islands the Marquesas. The next account 
that we have of these islands is their being visited 
in 1774, when they were examined by Captain Cook, 
who discov^d the island called Hood's Island, to 
which he supposed the natives gave the name of Tebua. 
In 1789 they were visited by Marchand, a French navi- 
gator, who saw other lands to the northward ; but it was 
not till the following year, when Lieutenant Hergest, in 
the Daedalus, on his voyage from the Falkland Islands 
ta Hawaii, touched at the Marquesas, in March, 1792, 
that the northern cluster was explored, or, so far as I 
have heard, any account of them published. This divi- 
sion consists also of five islands-^uuhiva or Nukn- 
hiva, the largest in the group, called by Hergest Six 
H. Martin's Island, Uapou, Trevenian's Island, Hua- 
kuka or Riou's Island, Hergest Rocks, and Robert's 
Island. Although the latter cluster have been called 
Ingram's Islands, after an American trader, who saw 
them soon after the time of Marchand's visit,* Hergest's 
Island by Vancouver, and more recently Washington's 
Islands ; they are usually, with the more southern islands, 
designated the Marquesas. They extend, according to 
Malte Brun, from 7° 51' to 10° 25' S. latitude, and from 
138° 48' to 140° 29' W. long. The native names for 
some of the above I have received from the inhabit- 
ants, or the account of Mr. Stewart, who recently visited 
them ; in one or two I have followed the voyagers by 

* Introdoctiaa to the Duff's Voyage, p. i*»«"t , 
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whom they have been visited, and some of them may 
be incorrect. It very frequently occurs that transient 
visiters mistake the name of the bay in which their 
ships anchor, or the opposite district, for that of the 
whole island ; hence Ohitahoo, which, according to the 
orthography now used by other tribes of the Pacific, 
would be Vaitahu, the name of one of the districts bor- 
dering on the bay in which most vessels anchor, has 
been the name generally given to the island, csdled by 
the natives Tahuata. 

The geographical extent of the group is inferior to 
that of the Georgian and Society Islands. Nuuhiva, 
the largest, is much smaller than Tahiti, and probably 
not more than fifty miles in circumference ; the moun- 
tains are lofty, bold in outline, and either clothed with 
verdure or adorned with plantations; cascades roll 
over the sides of the mountains, and streams flow 
through the valleys. The land capable of cultivation, 
however, is comparatively small, as the islands are not 
protected, like most others in the Pacific, by coral reefs. 
The sea extends to the base of the mountains, and thus 
prevents the formation and preservation of that low 
border of prolific alluvial soil so valuable to the So- 
ciety islanders. The shores are rocky and precipitous, 
and a level beach, or a good landing-place, is seldom met 
with. Deep, wide, and extensive valleys abound in the 
islands, and are the general places where the inhabit- 
ants ab\ie. The vegetable productions correspond with 
those of the islands to the west, and are cultivated in 
the spacious valleys. The bread-fruit is the chief arti- 
cle of support to the inhabitants ; it is cultivated and 
preserved with peculiar care, and probably is obtained 
m greater perfection among the Marquesas than in any 
other islands of the Pacific. So careful are the people 
when gathering it, that they frequently suspend a net 
under the tree, to prevent such as may drop from being 
bruised by falling on the ground. The sea and their 
coasts abound with fish, which contribute materially 
to their subsistence. They have also pigs, goats, and 
fowls, but not in abundance. Notwithstanding the fer- 
tihty of their valleys, and the superiority of their bread- 
fruit, which grows spontaneously, seasons of famine 
are frequent and severe, and are occasioned by the in- 
dolence of the people, and their dependence on the 
bread-fruit crop ; a failure in which reduces them to a 
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state of the greatest destitution, and often leads to the 
perpetration of the mo'st revolting and unnatural crime 
of murdering and feeding upon each other. 

We have frequently met with the natives of the Mar- 
quesas in other islands of the Pacific. Three of them 
attended a public service which I held in Byron's Bay, 
on the island of Hawaii, in 1823. When the assembly 
dispersed, they expressed their approbation of what they 
had heard. I asked them from what island they came : 
they said, Fatuiva, or La Magdalena, and that there were 
seven white men and two negroes living in theic island, 
but they told them nothing concerning Jehovah or Jesus 
Christ. I asked them' if they thought their country- 
men would receive and protect missionaries. ^* Yes,'' 
they answered, "we are sure they would." — ^''But 
Tou kill and eat white people : missionaries would not 
be safe among you.'* After a moment's pause, they ex- 
claimed, '* Oh no ! oh no ! you would not injure us, and 
should never be injured by us." In the Sandwich Islands 
I have often had a number of Marquesans residing near 
me, and visiting my house daily, for the purpose of 
teaching me their language, and receiving instruction 
in reading and writing ; and though, when I have ques- 
tioned them on the practice of eating one another, they 
have generaUy denied it, they have allowed its existence 
among other tribes ; and I have often been disposed to 
attribute such denial in reference to themselves to a 
sense of shame, arising from the detestation in which 
cannibalism is held by those among whom they were 
residing, rather than to their actual exemption from it. 
The testimony of the natives of Tahiti, of foreigners 
who have resided among them, and of the missionaries 
and voyagers by whom they have heen visited, seems 
to be not less decisive than distressing. Krusenstern, 
in his voyage round the world, touched at Nuuhiva on 
his way to Japan. He obtained much information from 
Roberts, an Englishman, who had resided some time on 
the island, and states that in times of famine the men 
butcher their wives and children, and aged parents. 
They bake and stew their flesh, and devour it with the 
greatest satisfaction. Even the tender-looking female 
will join, if permitted, in the horrid repast.* Most re- 
cent visiters seem to think the population is diminish- 

* Knumwtein. 
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ing, and both the physical and moral character of the 
people deteriorating. The population is, however, still 
greater, in all probability, than that of the Georgian and 
Society Islands. 

The dress of the Marquesans is usually made with 
the inner bark of the paper-mulberry, and consists of a 
broad bandage worn round the waist, and a large square 

Eiece like a shawl cast loosely over the upper part of the 
ody, tied on a knot in one shoulder, and reaching 
below the knees. They wear very showy breastplates, 
adorned with hard red berries of the abrus precatorius, 
called by them periperio, and their helmets are often 
ingenious, their canoes and dwellings are in many re- 
spects similar, though inferior, to those of the westward 
islands. Theiir system of religion, with its appendages 
of maraes, priests, sorcery, divination, and sacrifices, is, 
with slight variation, a part of that which prevails 
throughout the Polynesian tribes, excepting that the 
human victims are not Iniried under the pavement of the 
temple, or suspended in a sacred tree, but are eaten 
within the marae by the priests. The tabu, or sadred 
restriction, prevails in all its force among them, and is 
often, in the instance of general restriction, imposed in 
a very arbitrary manner. The priests alone are said to 
have the power of laying a general prohibition on cer- 
tain articles of food — ^vegetables, hogs, fish, &c. ; but 
every .man has the power of tabuing his own property, 
and the tabu operates as powerfully on himself as any 
other individual ; so that, during its continuance, he dare 
not appropriate to his own use the smallest portion of 
the article thus prohibited. 

Physically considered, the Marquesans are described 
as among the most perfect of the human species. The 
men are said to be tall, strong-built, and many of them 
exhibit the finest symmetry of form : they are frequently 
upward of six feet high, their limbs muscular and firm, 
but not heavy. Their movements are always agile, often 
easy and graceful. In shape and form, the females' 
limbs are inferior to the men, yet often present most 
agreeable models of the human figure, and are equally 
distinguished by the liveliness of their disposition, and 
the ease and quickness of their gait and gestures. 
Some visiters, however, have represented them as 
scarcely superior to the Society islanders. The com- 
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fdexion of the Marquesans is much lighter than that of 
the Tahitians, but it is seldom that Qie natural colour 
of their skin is discernible, on account of the astonish- 
ing manner in which their bodies are tattooed, and the 
frequent application of a preparation of turmeric and oH 
The shape of the face is generally oval. The hiedr is 
black, occasionally curling, often bound up on the crown 
or side of the head in an elegant and most fantastic man- 
ner. They manifest a singular taste in cutting their 
hair, sometimes the fore-part of the head is shaved, at 
oUier times the whole of the head, excepting two small 
patches, one above each ear, where the hair is tied up^in 
a sort of knot, giving to their naked heads a very strange 
appearance. Their eyebrows are good ; their eyes are 
not large, but black, and remarkably brilliant and quick. 
Their features are «mall, and well formed, but the pleas^ 
ing effect they would naturally produce is almost entirely 
destroyed by the use of tattoo. The vignette to the 
present volume, representing the natives on the rocks 
near the landing-place, when the Dauntless anchored 
near the shore, exhibits their singular appearance. 

In the practice of tattooing, they surpass all other 
nations, both as to the extent of the human body to 
which it is applied, and the varied images and patterns 
thus impressed. Their tattooing is less rude than that 
of the Sandwich and Palliser islanders, less curious and 
intricate in its figures than that impressed on the coun- 
tenance of the New-Zealanders, equally elegant, and 
far more profuse, than that of the Tahitians. The 
colouring matter itself is of a jet-black, but, as seen 
through the white sjcin beneath which it lies, it gives 
the limbs, and those parts of the body to which it is 
applied, a blue or dark slate-coloured hue. The females 
do not use it more than those of Tahiti, but many of the 
men cover the greater part of their bodies. The face 
is sometimes divided into different compartments, each 
of which receives a varied shade of colour ; sometimes 
it is covered with broad stripes, crossing each other at 
right angles ; and sometimes it is crowded with sharks, 
lizards, and figures of other animals, delineated with 
considerable spirit, freedom, and accuracy, frequently 
with open mouths, or extended claws, so as to give the 
countenance a most repulsive and frightful aspect. The 
operation of puncturing the skin, and injecting the 
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colouring matter (of which a more ample account has 
been already given), must be exceedingly tedious and 
painful, as the most tender parts of the face, such as the 
mner surface of the lips, ai^d the edges of the eyelids, 
are thus punctured. 

Those Marquesans who have been in the schools in 
the Society Islands have not manifested any inferiority 
in mental capacity ; and those who were my pupils in the^ 
Sandwich Islands appeared to be equally capable of 
learning to read, write, cipher, &c. with the people 
around them, though they usually manifested a ^eater 
restlessness and impatience of the application necessary 
tQ make much proficiency ; this, I presume, arose» from 
their natural fickleness and volatile di^ositipns. 

All those I have had any means of becoming ac- 
quainted with have appeared gay, thoughtless, and good- 
natured. I never witnessed any thing of that ferocity 
of barbarism which has distinguished their intercourse 
with most of those by whom they have been visited ; 
but I have only seen them as guests among strangers, 
where the vices practised extensively in their native 
islands were held in abhorrence, and where dispositions 
of hospitality and kindly feelings were respected and 
cultivated. The testimony of almost all who have vis- 
ited them concurs in inducing the belief that their 
morals are most debased, that their licentiousness is 
of the most shameless kind, that their propensity to 
theft is universal, and that they, are quarrelsome and 
murderous. Since Mendano first anchored off their 
shores, few ships have visited them, during whose stay 
some blood, either of Europeans, or natives, or both, 
has not been shed ; and fewer still, whose crews have 
not been engaged in violent and alarming quarrels. 
The Russian navigator whose testimony has been 
already referred to observes, that, though they mani- 
fested some degree of honesty in barter, they appeared 
to have neither social institutions, religion, nor humane 
feelings. Their getieral behaviour towards foreigners 
has been represented as wild, violent, and ferocious, 
adapted to inspire any feeUng rather than that of confi- 
dence or security. Their government is feudal or aris- 
tocratical, and, for every purpose of benefit to the com- 
munity, is feeble and inefficient. The inhabitants ap- 
pear to reside in the spacious valleys by which the high 
lands are intersected, the mountain-sides forming the 
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natural boundaries. The inhabitants of each Talley are 
said to have their temple, their priests, and their chief- 
tain or ruler; sometimes several tribes, inhabiting as 
many valleys, are united under one chief, bnt we do not 
know of any chief who exercises the supreme author- 
ity over any one of the islands. In each there appears 
to be two or more distinct confederations; and these 
are frequently at war with each other, or with the 
inhabitants of some neighbouring island. Wars are fre- 
quent and cruel ; they do not appear to be carried on 
from motives of ambition or revenge, so much as from 
a desire for plunder, or to secure a feast upon the bodies 
of their enemies. The sculls of the captured are some- 
times worn as trophies of a warnor^s prowess, or are 
offered for sale to foreigners. Human bones constitute 
part of the furniture of their dwellings, and human hair 
ornaments most of their implements of war. According 
to the testimony of the Ewropean missionaries, by whom 
they have been most recently visited, part, if not all, 
the bodies of the slain furnish the victor's banquet. 
Their feeding on each other does not appear to be con- 
fined to seasons of famine, or the feast of triumph, but 
to be practised from motives more repulsive and crimi- 
nal. Langsdorif, who accompanied the Russian embassy 
to Japan, states, on the authority of a FVenchman who 
had resided some years in the islands, that the tanas, or 
priests, often regale themselves on human flesh, merely 
from the delight they take in it. For this purpose, 
they act as if under the influence of inspiration, and, 
after varied contortions of the body, appear to fafi into 
a deep sleep, before a multitude of spectators ; when 
they awake, they relate what the spirit has said to them 
in their dream. The communication sometimes is, that \ 
a woman or a man, a tattooed or untattooed man, a fat or \ 
lean man, an old man, or a young man from the next 
valley, or border of the next stream, must be seized, and 
brought to them. Those to whom this is related 
immediately conceal themselves near a footpath or 
river, and the first person that passes that way bearing 
any resemblance to the description given by the priest, 
is taken, conveyed to the marae, and eaten by the 
priests.* Conduct more diabolical than that here de- 
scribed cannot easily be conceived of. I have always 

* Laogvdorfl; vol. U. p. 199. 
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been reluctant to admit the cannibalism of any of the 
Polynesian tribes, but the concurring testimony of 
foreigners of every nation, by whom the Marquesans 
have been visited, and of the native teachers from the 
Society Islands, who have resided for a long time among 
them, forces upon my mind t)ie belief, that they perpe* 
trate this unnatural crime to as great an extent, and 
under circumstances as aggravating, as it has been met 
with in any age of the world, or among any portion of 
mankind. 

The proximity of the Marauesanis to the Society 
Islands — frequent intercourse rormerly maintained be- 
tween the islands by means of trading vessels — their 
identity in language, traditions, manners, and customs 
with the latter — their numbers, which are said to exceed 
those of the inhabitants of the southern islands, could 
not fail to make them objects of interest to those en- 
gaged in improving the temporal and spiritual state of the 
TsSiitians. In 1797 a mission was attempted in Ta- 
huata, but, after a residence of about twelve months, 
Mr. Crook was unexpectedly removed from the islands, 
and no attempt to introduce Christianity among them 
was made until 1^21, when two natives from Huahine 
were appointed to these islands; and I accompanied 
them for the purpose of assisting their introduction, 
and ascertaining the state and disposition of the people, 
with a view to the ultimate establishment of European 
missionaries among them. Circumstances occurred 
during the voyage which prevented the native teachers 
from settling at their original destination, and led to 
their residence in the Sandwich Islands. In 1825 the 
attempt was renewed, and Mr. Crook conducted thither 
two native teachers from Huahine, and one from Tahiti. 
Several natives who had known Mr. Crook during his 
former abode welcomed his return with gladness. The 
females recited a ballad composed on his arrival, as the 
adopted son of their late chief Tenae. Some of the 
inhabitants, he heard, had destroyed their idols. The 
greater part of the inhabitants of the island, however, 
were exceedingly rude, vicious, and disorderly in their 
behaviour, as well as strongly attached to their supersti- 
tions. After remaining about a month among them, 
holding repeated conferences with the chiefs and priests, 
Mr. Crook left the native teachers under the protection 
of a Triendly chief in Tahuata, or S^ta Christina* 
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Their prospects of usefulness were at first encouraging'; 
but the wickedness of the people was so great, their 
conduct so violent and alarming even to the Tahitians, 
whom they threatened to kill and devour, that they were 
obliged to return. They were succeeided by others, 
who were obliged to leave in 1828. In 1829, Messrs. 
Pritchard and Simpson visited the islands, but such was 
the impression made upon their minds by the turbulent 
and repulsive conduct of the natives, that they deemed 
the establishment of a European mission impracticable^ 
and returned, leaving the two native missionaries, who 
had been already two years in Uahou, to prosecute their 
perilous and self-denying labours. A chief, whose name 
is Teato, received them with professions of friendship, 
and at first treated them kindly — ^but their privations are 
great, and prospects dark. These are the only indi- 
viduals at present employed in endeavouring to soften 
the savage character and restrain the brutsd and mur- 
derous habits of the Marquesans. Their ferocity, insa- 
tiable desire of firearms and ammunition — their love of 
war, its sanguinary character, and the inhum'an practice 
of cannibahsm with which it is usually concluded — 
their inveterate attachment to a system which sanctions 
every vice, and encourages every cruelty — their abom- 
inable licentiousness and natural fickleness of disposi- 
tion — appear to present insurmountable barriers to the 
success of efforts such as those now employed ; and 
nothing but a belief in the Divine promises and energy, 
confirmed by the recent events which have transpired 
in the Society Islands, can induce the hope of any 
favourable change ; but from these sources we are war- 
ranted in confidently expecting it. Recent tidings from 
Tahiti announce the preparation of one of the missiona- 
ries to visit them, and settle native teachers in each 
island. Every friend of humanity will cordially wish 
that this enterprise, not less benevolent than hazardous, 
may be successful. 

There are several good harbours among the Marque- 
sas, but, on account of the turbulent and treacherous 
conduct of the natives, few of them, except in St. Chris- 
tina, are visited. 

Near the south-eastern extremity of the Dangerous 
Archipelago is situated an island about six miles in cir- 
cumference, having a bold rocky shore with liigh land 
in the interior, hilly and verdant. It is supposed to be 
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La Incarnation of Qniros, but appears to have been dis- 
covered by Carteret iii 1767, and by him called, after the 
name of the gentleman by whom it was first seen, 

Pitcairn's IsLAim. 

At that time it was uninhabited, and, being destitute 
of any harbour, and dangerous to approach even by boats, 
attracted but little attention, though it has since excited 
very general interest in England. It is situated, accord- 
ing to Sir T. Staines, in 25° S. lat., and 130° 25' W. long/ 
"Wien the murderous quarrels between the mutineers 
of the Bounty and the natives of Tubuai obhged the 
former in 1789 and 1790 to leave that island, they pro- 
ceeded to Tahiti. Those who wished to remain there 
left the ship, and the others stood out to sea in search 
of some unfrequented and uninhabited spot of the ocean 
that might afford them subsistence and concealment. 
Proceeding in an easterly direction, they reached Pit- 
cairn's Island, and could scarcely have desired a place 
more suited to their purpose. Here they run the Bounty 
on shore, removed the pigs, goats, and fowls to the land, 
and, having taken every thing on shore that they sup- 
posed would be useful, set fire to the vessel. The party 
consisted of twenty-seven persons, viz. ten English- 
men, six Tahitians, and eleven women ;* or, according 
to another accoulit, of nine Englishmen and twelve 
women. In a sheltered and elevated part of the island 
they erected their dwellings, deposited in the earth the 
seeds and young plants which they had brought from 
Tahiti, and commenced the cultivation of the yam 
and other roots for their subsistence. New troubles 
awaited them. The* wife of Christian, the leader of 
the mutineers, died ; and he is said to have seized by 
force the wife of one of the Tahitians. Revenge or 
jealousy prompted the Tahitian to take the life of Chris- 
tian, who was shot while at work in his garden about 
two years after his arrival. The English and the Tahi- 
tians seemed bent on each other's destruction. Six 
Englishmen were killed, and Adams, now the only sur- 
vivor of the crew, was wounded : every Tahitian man 
was put to death. The history of the mutineers is truly 
tragical. The children of these unhappy men have been 

* Narrative of Britoa'k Voyage. 
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trained up with the most indefatigable care and atten* 
tion to morals and religion by John Adams, who, with 
his interesting family around him, remained undiscoY- 
ered and un visited for nearly twenty years ; when Capi 
tain Mayhew Folger, in the American ship Topaz, of 
Boston, touched at their island ; and, after maintaining 
a friendly intercourse with them for two days, prose- 
cuted his voyage. No further information respecting 
them transpired until 1814, when Captain Sir T. Staines, 
in his majesty^ ship Briton, on his passage from the 
Marquesas to Valparaiso, unexpectedly came in sight of 
the island. Canoes were soon perceived coming off 
from the shore ; and it is not easy to conceive the aston- 
ishment of the commander and his officers when those 
on board hailed them in the English language. The 
surprise of the young men in the canoe, who were the 
sons of the mutineers, when they came on board an 
English man of war, was scarcely less than that of their 
visiters. The frankness with which they replied to the 
interrogatories of the captain evinced the unsophisti- 
cated manner in which they had been brought up ; and 
their account of their belief in the most important doc- 
trines and practice of the great duties of religion re- 
flected the highest honour on their venerable instructer. 
When they sat down to breakfast, without any hypo- 
critical or formal show of devotion, but with a sim- 
plicity and earnestness that alone astonished and re- 
proved those around them, they knelt down and implored 
" permission to partake in peace of what was set before 
them ;" and at the close of their repast " resuming the 
same attitude, offered a fervent prayer of thanksgiving 
for the indulgence they had received." The captains 
of the Briton and Tap^s went on shore, and were met 
on the brow of the hill by Adams's daughter, who, after 
the first emotions of surprise had subsided, led them to 
the '* beautiful little village formed on an oblong square 
with trees of various kinds irregularly interspersed. 
The houses," Sir T. Staines adds, "were small, but 
regular, convenient, and of unequalled cleanliness." 
After a very affecting interview with John Adams ^who 
appeared about sixty years of age), and with his rising 
community, who with tears and entreaties begged them 
not to take their father from them, the captains returned 
to their ships, and sent to these interesting people such 
useful articles as they, could spare. There were forty- 
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«lgfht persons on the island at this time. This smal) 
udanMl IS fertile, tnough water is not abundant. As soon 
as their circumstances became known, a liberal supply 
of agricultural implements and tools was sent from 
Calcutta. Bibles and prayer-books were also forwarded 
by the directors of the London Missionary Society. 
They were gladly received by Adams, and gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Since that time the number of inhabitants has con- 
siderably increased, and at the present time amounts ta 
about eighty, including the seamen who have left their 
vessels, married females of the island, and have taken 
up their residence on shore. Apprehensive of the in- 
adequacy of the productions of the island to supply their 
wants, especially in fuel and water, they ihtimated four 
or Aye years ago their wish to be taken to another 
country ; and it appeared probable that they might re- 
move to the Society Islands, or some extensive and 
fertile but uninhabited island in the Pacific : this desire 
has, however, ceased, and, since the death of Adams, 
they have expressed their wishes to remain. I have 
■been near their island more than once, and regret that I 
had not an opportunity of visiting them. The capt^n 
of the ship in which I r^urned to England had been on 
shore twice; and his accounts, with those of others 
whom I have met vdth in the Pacific, were such as 
could not fail to eitcite a deep concern for their welfare. 

Two degrees farther from the equator^ and rather 
more than t^irenty degrees nearer the American conti- 
nent, an island is situated which has attracted consid- 
erable notice from most of the navigators who have 
prosecuted their discoveries in the Pacific. It was dis- 
covered by Roggewein, on Easter-day 177^, and called 

Easter Island. 

This is a small hilly island, bearing evident marks of 
volcanic origin, or of having been subject to the action 
<^ subterraneous fire. The hills are conical, and were 
by Kotzebue supposed to resemble those of Hawaii. 
Nothing can be more contradictory than the descrip- 
tions different vdyagers have given of the appearance 
of this island. Some, as in Roggewein's account, and 
that of La Perouse, representing it as tich and fertile ; 
others, as Forster, describing it as parched and desolate. 

Vol. m.— L 
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Hie pc^Hilation, which La Perouse estimated at abon^ 
two thousand, is supposed by Kotzebue to have ia* 
creased; by others they are said to have decreasedy 
and not to exceed 1200. The inhabitants are evidently 
put of the race which has spread itself extensively- 
over the isles of the Pacific, and they evince that pro- 
pensity to licentiousness and thefk which marks the 
uuver communities. 

The most remarkable objects in Easter Island are its 
monuments of stone- work and sculpture, which, though- 
rude and imperfect, are superior to any found among, 
the more numerous and civilized tribes inhabiting the- 
South Sea islands. These monuments consist in a. 
number of terraces or platforms built with stones, cut 
tmd fixed with great exactness and skill, forming, though- 
destitute of cement, a strong, durable pile. On these, 
terraces are fixed colossal figures or busts. They ap* 
pear to be monuments erected in memory of ancient 
Kings or chiefs, as each bust or column had a- distinct 
name. One of these, of which Forster took the dimeu- 
sions, consisted of a single stone twenty feet high aad^ 
ftve wide, and represented a human figure to the waist ;- 
on the crown of the head a stone of cylindrical shape^ 
was placed erect: this stone was of adifl^rent colour 
from the rest of the figure, which appeared to be formed 
of a kind of cellular lay a. In one place, seven of these 
statues, or busts, stood together* : one which tibey saw 
l^ing on the ground was twenty-seven feet long and 
nine in diameter. The largest, however, that La Pe- 
rouse saw, was fourteen feet six inches high, and seven 
feet six inches in diameter. The inhabitants of many 
of the northern and eastern islands make- stone repre- 
sentations of their deities and of their departed ances-< 
tors, but none equal in size to those found in Easter 
Island. When Cook visited this island, the natives ap- 
peared to possess but few means of subsistence, and to 
mhabit very smaH and comfortless dwellings. A' greater 
abundance appeared w^en they were subsequently vis^ 
ited by the French navigator ; their habitations appeared 
more comfortable, one of which was three hundred and 
ten feet long, and ten feet wide. 

Easter Island is situated in 27° 8" south lat., and 

* Forater^ Voyage, toI. i. p. 586 • 
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109^ 43'' west long. It is called by ihe inhabitants 
Waihu. 
. It has been already stated that Magellan was the first' 
£uropean who sailed from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The navigation of the Straits was often tediotm and' 
unsafe ; yet ft was the only communication known for 
nearly a century after its discovery, when in Januaryj* 
1616, Schouten and Le Maire, two Dutch navigators, 
passed round the southern extremity of the American 
continent, which, in honour of the town whence they 
sailed, they designated Cape Horn. This course is now 
almost invariably preferred ; and though the sea is high, 
and the gales are often boisterous and severe, the pas'^ 
sage round the Cape is found more expeditious and less 
hazardous than the. way through the Straits. 

One of the first objects that arrests the attention of* ' 
many soon after they enter the Pacific is the small 
island of Juan Fernandez, [Situated in lat. 33° 49" S'.i , 
long. 80° 30' W. The centre is mountainous, and the ' 
shore rocky, having one or two good harbours. It has 
received its designation from its discoverer,* a Spanidi 
pilot, Juan Fernandez, who originally, with several 
Spanish families* settle<]Lon its shores, but removed to 
the opposite coast of Chili when the inhabitants becamt^- 
subject to his countrymen. It is distinguished by its^. 
veidant and romantic appearance, the luxuriance with! 
which peaches, nectarines, apricots, and plums (pro« 
duced from seeds left by different . visiters), grow in^ 
different parts of the island, and by the bright red 
colour of the soil. But it is chiefly celebrated as hav- 
ing been the abode of Alexander Selkirk) a native of 
Fife, in Scotland, wjio, being left on shore by the cap-, 
tain of the bhip in which he sailed, remained m solitude 
on the island four years aqd four months, when he war 
released by Captain Rogers, on the 2d of February, 
1709.t Inuring his residence here, he subsisted on «uch' 
vegetables as he found on the island, with fish, and the 
broiled flesh of goats, which he pursued with surprising 
agility among the rocky and mountainous parts of the 
island. Captain Rogers observes, that when he came 
on board **he was clothed in goat-skins, and looked 
wilder than the first owners of them ;'*^ and adds, " he 
had so much forgotten his language, that we couM* 

* Rogers's Voytge of Duke and Dueliess. t I^ui* 
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scarcely understand him.'' Cowper, with his tecinr-' 
tomed sensibility of feeling and felicity of expresaioii, 
has commemorated his exile in those beantiful lines 
which commence with " I am monarch of all I survey " 
The adventures of Selkirk in Juan Fernandez also nar- 
Dished De Foe with the materials for his unrivalled 
•* Robinson Crusoe.** 
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Soith-WMtem borden ofPoiynesia— New-Holland— Tempest off the 
Obeerratkms on the aborifinee— New-Zraland— Sitiiulon— Soil— Pradtte- 
tkme— Climate— FMest eoenery— Native flax— PopiiIaiioa-:aaTage dkqiMl' 
tionsor thepe(qile — Cannibalism— GoYerament— Slavery— in New-Zealaad 
—in Rk> Janeir6— Cruel treatment of New-Zealand slayes— Supaithjoiis 
— InManee ofparental tenderness— Oeearreuces al New-Zealano— Talloo- 
iDf -^ham-flghtinf and war-danoes— Influence of reports fbMM TahUfc^ 
Prsspects of the mission. 

The preceding chapter contains a brief notice of the 
mincipal islan(& ana clusters in the eastern part of 
Pol3mesia, and which usually arrest the attention of 
those who, by, the way of Cape Horn, enter the Pacific. 
Tbe countries on the south-western borders of ibis 
ocean are not less interesting ; and, in many respectSi 
tiiey are entitled to a greater degree of attention. 

The most important of these are New-HoUaM and 
Van Diemen^s Land. In the former is the new settle- 
ment on the Swan ftiver, and the important colony df 
New South Wales ; in the latter, its flourishing append- 
ages in Van Diemen's Land. 

The navigation of the northern part of this extensive 
island is intricate and dangerous. The shores of the 
southern part are rocky and bold, affording, however, 
several harbours, of which Port Jackson, leaiding to the 
town of Sydney, is probably the most capacious and 
secure. The weather is often stormy and the sea tem- 
pestuous, and fatal to the bark that may be exposed to 
its violence. We experienced somewhat of its fury 
on our first arrival off the coast in 1816. 

Our passage from Rio Janeiro had been pleasant; 
and, eleven weeks after leaving Brazil, we made the 
western coast of Van Diemen's Land. We passed 
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tlurough Bass's Straits on the same day, and sailed along 
the eastern shore of New-Holland towards Port Jack- 
son. Soon after daylight the next morning, we per- 
ceived a sail some mUes before us, which on nearer 
approach proved to be a small schooner. Our captain, 
on visiting her, found only three men on board, who 
were in the greatest distress. They had been at Kan* 
garoo Island procuring seal-skins, with a quantity of 
which they were now bound to Sydney. They had re- 
mained on the island, catching seads, till their provisions 
were nearly expended, and, during their voyage, had 
encountered much heavy weather, had been nearly lost, 
and were so exhausted by fatigue, want of food, and 
constant exposure, that they could not even alter their 
sails when a change in the wind rendered it necessary. 
They had been for«ome time living on seal-skins ; pieces 
of which were found in a saucepan over the fire when 
the boat's crew boarded them. The men from our ship 
trimmed their sails, and our captain offered to tako 
them in tow; but as they were so near their port, 
which they hoped to reach the next day, the^ declined 
his proposal. When he returned to the ship, he sent 
them some bread and beef, a bottle of- wine, and some 
water j which the poor starving men received with in- 
describaUe eagerness and joy. The seamen who coib- 
veyed these supplies returned to the sh^>, aad we kepjt 
on our way. We did not, however, hear of their ar*> 
rival ; and as we remained nearly six months in Sydn^ 
after this time, and received no tidings of them, it ft 

Srobable their crazy bark was wrecked>or foundered 
uring a heavy storm that came on in the course of the 
following day. 

The wind from the south continued fresh and favour* 
able, and in the forenoon of the next day we sailed to- 
wards the shore, under, the influence of exhilarated 
spirits, and the confident expectation of landing in Port 
Jackson before sunset. , About- noon we found ourselves 
near enough the coast to distinguish different objects 
along the shore, and soon discovered the flag-staff 
erected on one of the heads leading to Sydney, our port 
of destination, about four miles distant from us, bat 
rather to windward. The captain and officers being 
strangers to the port, some time was spent in scanning 
the coast, in the hope of finding an opening still farther 
Borthward ; but at twelve o'clock oar apprehensions ofj 
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having missed our port were confirmed, as the hititiode 
was' then found, by an observation of the sun, to be 
fonr miles to the northward of Sydney heads. We 
had, in fact, sailed with a strong but favourable- wind 
four miles past the harbour which we ought -to have en- 
tei^. Hope, which had beained in every eye, and 
lighted up every countenance with anticipated pleasure, 
when we first neared the land, had alternated with fear, 
or given way to most intense anxiety, when we wit- 
nessed the uncertainty that prevailed among our com- 
panions as to our actual situation ; but disappointment 
the most distressing was now strongly marked in every 
countenance. ** About ship,'' exclaimed the captain; 
immediately the ship's head was turned from the land, 
and, steering as near the wind as possible, we proceeded 
towards the open sea. After sailing in this direction 
for some time, the ship^was again turned towards the 
shore; but the wind, which during. the forenoon had 
been so favouraide, was now against us, and as soon as 
we could distinguish the flag-staff on the coast, we fousbd 
omrselves farther from it than i>efore. Thevnndin^ 
creased: and as the evening advanced, a etorm on, 
which raged with fearful violence. The ni^t was 
tmosnalty dark ; the long and heavy waves of thePacifie 
rolled in foam around our vessel ; Ihe stormy wind 
howled through the rigging ; all hands were on dock, 
and twice or thrice, while in the act of turmng the ship 
from the land, the sails were rent by the tempest ; while 
the hoarse and hollow roaring of the breakers, and the 
occasional glimmering of lights on. the coast, combined 
to convince us of our situation, and the proximity of 
our danger. . The depression of spirits resulting nrom i 

tiVB disappointment which had been more or less felt by ( 

all on board; the noise of the tempest, the vociferations 
and frequent imprecations of the. oMcers, the hurried 
steps, rattling of ropes and cordage, and almost inces* 
sant laboiurs of the seamen on deck, and the heavy and 
violent motion of the vessel, which detached from their 
fastenings, and dashed with violence from one side of 
the ship to the other, chests of drawers, trunks, and 
barrels, that had remained secure during the voyage^ 

Sroduced a state of mind peculiarly distressing. Tfate 
arkness and general disorder that prevailed in Ihe 
cabin, with the constant apprehension of striking op 
some fatal rock that m^ht he unseen n^ar ib» ersggy 
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find iron-bound shore, and of being either ingulfed in 
the mighty deep, or wrecked on thiB inhospitable coast, 
rei\dered the night altogether one of the most adarm- 
ing and anxious that we had passed since our depar* 
ture from JBngland. Amid the; .confusion by which we 
were surrounded, we experienced comparative com- 
posure of mind, in reliance on the protection of the 
Most High, 

<* When o'er the fearfal depth we hung, 
High on the broken wave. 
We luiew He was not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save." . 

In such a season, confidei^e iii Him who holdeth the 
wind in his fists, and the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, ctm alone impart serenity ^nd support. 

As the morning advanced the storm abated; and at 
sunrise we found ourselves at a considerable distance 
'from the shore. Contrary winds kept us out at sea for 
nearly a. fortnight, which was by far the most irksome 
part of our voyage. "At length we again approached 
H^fie coast, and were delighted, as we mailed along it on 
ihe mormng of the eleventh day, to behold a pilot-boat 
steering towards us. Our vessel had been several times 
seen from the shore since the day of our first disap^ 
ppintment: and as soon as we had appeared in sight 
this morning, the governor of New South Wales, then 
at Sydney, had despatched a pilot, with orders to go out 
even sixty miles, rather than return without bringmg 
the vessel in. The pilot boarded us about twenty miles 
from Port Jackson, and conducted us safely within the 
heads in the evening of the same day. • Early the next 
morhing we proceeded to Sydney Cove, where we cast- 
^mchor on the 22d of July, after a passage, includis^ 
our stay in Rio Janeiro, of only a few days more than 
six months. 

Five months elapsed before we could meet with a con* 
veyance to the Society Islands. This detention, how* 
ever, favoured me with an opportunity of visiting the 
chiei settlements of New South Wales, and beholding 
several of the rare and interesting animals and vege- 
table productions of that important cotony. 1 was 
happy also to experience, during this period, the fhend- 
sh^p and attentions of the Rev. & Maisdeq, senior clii|»> 
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lain of the colony, the steady and indefatigable friend 
of missions and missionaries in the South Seas. He 
resided at Paramatta, where we passed the greater part 
of our stay in New South Wales, in the familjr of the 
late Mr. Hassel, formerly a missionary in Tahiti. 

The settlements in New South Wades are important 
and prosperous ; the whole population is about 40,000, 
and the colony will, perhaps at no very remote period, 
be inferior to few attached to the parent country. 
Combining, in its ample range of territory, eTeijr 
variety of climate in the temperate and torrid zones, it 
is at once adapted to ^e growth of the com of Europe, 
and the culture of cotton, coffee^ sugar, tobacco, and 
other valuable productions of those countries which he 
vrithin the tropics. The supply of labour furnished by 
the convict population, in agriculture or the mechanic 
arts, enables the settler to prosecute his plans of local 
improvement or distant commerce ; while the exile is 
here favoured with an opportunity of retrieving his 
character, and securing the enjoyment of Ubertv and 
comiMurative comfort. The number of individuals of 
intelligence and enterprise who, as settlers, have trans- 
ferred to this country their families and their capital, 
has elevated the tone of moral feeling and public senti- 
ment among the more respectable classes of society. 
The enterprise and activity of the merchants of Syd- 
ney, and the public spirit, industry, and perseverance of 
the grazier and the agriculturist, are rapidly augmenting 
the resources of the colony itself, and mcreasing its 
relative impbrtance. Although the moral and rehgious 
state of its population may not have received so much 
attention as the peculiar character of the lower classes 
have required, it has not been neglected. . Orphan 
schools have been established, and liberally supported, 
and other benevolent institutions have been founded. 
A Bible society has for some years existed, and in no 
part of the world would the influence of its precepts bo 
more salutary. In addition to these means, the inde> 
fatigable labours of the clergjrmen of the Church of 
England, and other commimions, cannot but be highly 
valuable to the inhabitants of this rising colony. 

In company with Mr. S. Q. Hassel, I made several 
excursions into the interior of the country^ where we 
frequently saw the inhs^tants more completely in a 
ftate of nature than those we met with in the yicinity of 
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the princip^ towns. The aborigines are but thinly 
spread over the part of New-Holland bordering on the 
colony ; and though the population has been estimated 
at three miUions, I am disposed to think that, notwith- 
standing the geographicial extent of the country, it 
does not contain so many inhabitants. Their appear- 
ance is generally repulsive, their faces looking more 
deformed from their often wearing a skewer through 
the cartilage of the nose. Their colour is dark oUve 
or black, and their hair rather crisped than woolly. In 
proportion to the body their limbs are small and weak, 
while their gait is awkward. Excepting in the neigh- 
bourhood of the chief towns, they were usually desti- 
tute of clothing, though armed with a spear or lance, 
with which, even at a great distance, they are fatal 
marksmen. The v are represented as indolent and cruel. 
Agriculture is unknown, among them, although the indi- 
genous productions of the country yield them little 
if any subsistence. Their food i& scanty, precarious, 
and loathsome, sometimes consisting of grubs and rep- 
tiles taken in the hollow or decayed.treesof the forest. 
Occasionally, however, they prbcure excellent fish 
from the sea, or the lakes, rivers, &c. Their dwellings 
are low huts of bark, which afford but a mere tempo- 
rary shelter from the weather. 

They appear in physical structure and other respects, 
to resemble the inhabitants of Papua, or New- Guinea, 
and of the interior of Sumatra and other large islands 
of the Asiatic archipelago. They are a distinct people 
from the inhabitants of New-Zealand or the South Sea 
islands, altogether inferior to them, and apparently the 
lowest grade of human kind. Their habits are ftigi- 
tive and migratory, and this has perhaps greatly con- 
tributed to the failure of the benevolent attempts that 
have been .made by the government and othejrs, to 
meliorate their condition, and elevate their character: 
The school for aboriginal children, under the patronage 
of the governm^it, was a most interesting institution. 
I frequently visited it, and was surprised to learn that, 
though treated with every kindness, the young scholars, 
when an opportunity occurred, fVequently left the 
school, and fled to their native woods, where every 
effort to discover their retreat, or to reclaim thei^i, 
proved ineffectual, it is peculiarly gratifying to know 
that the local authorities and the government at home 

L3 
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are desirous to aid, by every suitable means,, the edo- 
cation, civilization, and moral iniprovement of the 
aborigines of New South Wales ; and, notwithstanding 
their present abject condition, and aU the existing bar- 
riers to their improvement, it is most confidently to be 
anticipated that the period will arrive when this de- 
graded and wretched people shall be raised to the enjoy- 
ment of ail the blessings of intelligence, civilization, 
and Christianity. 

To the eastward of Port Jackson and Van Diemen's 
Land, and rather more than twenty degrees distant from 
them, the large and important country <i{ New-Zealauid 
is situated. It was discovered by Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, in 1642. He sailed along the western, shore 
of the southern island to a deep indentation, wUch he 
supposed to be a bay, where he anchored. To this 
place, in consequence of an attack from the natives, he 
gave the name of Murderer's Bay ; and, -saUing to the 
northward, anchored in the ba^ of the island of the 
Three Kings, and finally left the coast without landing. 
In 1770 the coasts were explored by Capt. Cook, who 
discovered that the bay which Tasman had entered was 
the opening to a passage through which he sailed,"and 
which bears his name. It has since been repeated^ 
visited by traders for its excellent timber, or by ressek 
requiring refreshments. , /" 

New-Zealand, which forms the southern ixmndaiy 
of Polynesia, comprises two large and several sm^ 
islands, extending from 34 to 47 degrees south latitude, 
and from 166 to about 180 degrees east longitude. The 
appearance of the coast is bold and rocky, the liuid is 
high and rugged, and the southern mountains are occa- 
sionally covered 'with snow. In the large northern 
island, where the principal, if not the only, settlements 
of Europeans are situated, the climate is salubrious, 
the thermometer ranging between 40 and 80 degrees, 
avoiding the heat of the tropical climates, yet warmer 
than most of the temperate latitudes, generally equable, 
and seldom experiencing those sudden vicissitudes so 
frequent and injurious in the variable cUmate of Eng- 
land. The soil in many parts is fertile; and though 
few articles of food are iudigenous, or when introduced 
grow spontaneously, yet it is capable of a high ^state 
of cultivation, and would probably favour not only the 
growth of wheat and other grain, but also of many of 
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the fruita and valuable productions of the temperate 
and tropicsd climates. The mountains do not appear 
so' lofty and broken as those of the Society Islands, 
and consequently the soil may be cultivated with greater 
facility. In addition to the growth of corn introduced 
by Mr. Marsden and the assistants of the missions at 
the several stations, the natives have long cultivated 
the Irish potato with facility and advantage. It is not 
indigenous, but was left by some foreign ships, and it 
not only furnishes a valuable addition to the means of 
subsistence for the natives, but a very acceptable article 
of provision for the crews of the vessels by whom 
they are visited. Other European roots and vegeta- 
bles have been introduced, but wirti less success. The 
kumara, or sweet potato, has been long cultivated, 
although the fern^root furnishes a principal part of the 
food for the common people at some seasons of the 
jrear. The country is favourable for rearing cattle and 
Shee'p, as well as the different kinds of poStry. Vio- 
lent storms are sometimes experienced o&the coast of 
^^ew- Zealand, -yet the clmiate, especially in the north- 
em island, is salubrious and temperate^ considerably 
cooleip than that of the Society Isles. There the ther- 
mometer is. never below 60 1; here it is sometimes as 
low as 42, but it seldom rises higher thaii between 70 
and 80 ; while in Tahiti it is occasionally upwards of 
90 in the shade. The river Thames,- to the south-east, 
is a fine and capacious, harbour. The coasts are well 
stocked with fish, which, with potatoes and fem-root» 
constitute the food of the inhabitants.- These j^dvan- 
tages, together with its local situation in regard to New- 
Holland,, and' the value of its ^indigenous productions, 
render it of importance to th6 colony. 

Among the native productions of New-Zealand, the 
most valuable hithertb discovered is the timber called 
pine. This tree, of which there are two kinds, called 
koisky and kaokatere, resembles in every respect, ex-, 
cepting its foliage, parts of^ fructification, and habits of 
growth,' the pines of North America and Europe, and 
it has been found exeeedingly valuable, not only for the 
ordinary purposes for which pine or deal timber is 
available, but also in furnishing masts and spars for 
vessels. Vast quantities are exported to New South 
Wales, and several large vessels have conveyed cargoei 
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of it to ISngland. Forests of this timber are ezjkeajuwey 
and contain trees of the largest size. 

In 1816 I was at New-Ze^and, and visited Waikadie 
tor the purpose of procuring spars. In company with 
omr captain, and Waivea, tl^ chief of the district^ we 
Tisited the adjacent forests. The earth was completely 
covered with thick-spreading and forkeid roots, bram- 
Ues, and creeping plants, overgrown with moss, and 
interwoven so as to form a kind of uneven matting, 
which rendered travelling exceedingly difficult. The 
underwood was in many parts thick, and the trunks 
of the lofty trees rose like clusters of pfllajs snpport- 
inff the canopy of interwoven boughs and verdamt 
foBage, through which the sun's rays seldom penot \ 

tratcd. There were no trodden paths, and the wild 
and dreary solitude of the place was ovlj tooken by 
the voice of some lonely turd, which churped among 
the branches of the bushes, or, startled by our intru- 
sion on its retirement, darted across our way. A sen- 
sation of solemnity and awe involuntarily arose in the 
mind, while contemplating a scene of such peculiar 
character, so unlike the ordinary haunts of man, and 
so adapted, from the silent ffrai»leur of his works, to 
elevate the soul with the sidmmest conceptions of fhe 
Almighty. I was remarkably struck with the gigantic 
size of many of the trees, some of which appeared to 
rise nearly one hundred feet without a branch, while 
two men with extended arms coidd not clsbsp their 
trunks. 

Another valuable article of spontaneous growth in 
New Zealand, is the native flax, pkormium tenax, I saw 
considerable quantities of the plant growing ^ in the 
lowlands, and apparently moist parts of the soiL It 
is not like the flax or hemp plants of England, but 
resembles, in its appearance and manner of growth, 
the flag or iris : the long broad Sword-shaped leaves 
.fiirnish the fibre so useM in making dresses for the 
natives, fishing-lines, twine, and strong cordage em- 
ployed as running rigging in most of the vessels that 
trade with the islanders. It is a serviceable plan^ and 
will probably furnish an important article of commence 
with New South Wales or England. 

The population of New-Zealand has; been estimated 
at half a million ; which estimate must, (rom thQ imor- 
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ganized state, of society, be mere conjecture, so that 
it may exceed this number. The. inhabitants are cer- 
tainly far more numerous than those of the Society 
Islands, and appear exempt from many of the diseases 
which affict their northern neighbours. They are a 
hardy, industrious race, generaUy strong and active, 
not onl}' capable of great physical exertion, but of high 
moral culture, and are by no means deficient in intel- 
lect. Their tattooing and carving frequently display 
great taste ; and when we consider the tools with which 
the latter is performed, it increases our admiration of 
their skill and perseverance. They are, nevertheless, 
addicted to the greatest vices that Stain the human 
character — treachery, cannibalism, infanticide, and 
murder. Less si^erstitipus than many of the natives 
of the Pacific, but perhaps as much addicted to crueltj 
as any of them, if not more 'so ; war s^pears to be their 
delight, and the events of their lives are little else 
than aseries of acts of oppression, robbery, and blood* 
shed. A conquering army, returning from an expedi- 
tion of murder and devastation, bring home the men, 
women, .and children of the vap<}uished, as trophies of 
their victory. . These unhappy beings are either reduced 
to perpetusd slavery, or sacrificed to satiate the veoh 
geance of their enemies. On these occasions little 
children, whose feeble hands could scarcely hold the 
knife or dagger, have been initiated in the dreadful work 
of death, and have seemed to feel delight in stabbing 
captive children, thiis imbruing their infant, hands in 
the blood of those whom, under^ other circumstances, 
they would have hailed ^ playmates, and have joined 
in innocent and mirthful pastimes. Their wars are 
not only sanguinary, but horribly demoralizing and 
brutal, from the circumstance of the captives, or the 
slain, furnishing the victors with their triumphal ban-* 
quet. This revolting manner of destroying, in conse* 
ouence of being captured, was rendered more horrid 
irom the brutal manner in which it was performed^ 
sometimes they chopped ofif the legs and arms, and 
otherwise mangled the body before they put the victim 
to death, 

The paimibalism 6f the inhabitants of New-ZealaBd^ 
and other islands of the Pacific, has been doubted by 
some, and denied by others ; and every mind influenced 
by thQ commoa sympathies of humanity most natti^ 
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rally resist the conviction of his species ever MidLiB|r 
to a degradation so abject, and a barbarity so horrible, 
until it be substantiated by the clearest evidence of 
indisputable facts. But however ardently we nia;f'faaTe 
hoped that the accounts of -their anthropophagism were 
only the result of inferences drawn from their famil- 
iarity with, and apparent satisfaction in, deeds of savage 
murder — the circumstantial accounts of the mission*- 
aries and others who have resided among them no 
longer admit any doubt to be entertained of the revolt- 
ing and humiliating fact. 

The intercourse they have had with the greater ^art 
of the foreign shipping visiting their shores has not 
been such as to soften the natural ferocity of their 
character, to improve their morals, inspire them witii 
confidence, advance their civiUzation, or promote pc^ee 
and harmony among themselves; freouently it'.hte 
been the reverse, as the aflfair of the Boyd, and the 
desolation of the island of Tipahee, affectingly demon- 
strate. 

The government of New- Zealand is aristocratical or 
feudal, and is oppressive, arbitrary, and crueL Each 
chief is supreme among his own tribe or clan, and inde- 
pendent or every other. In this respect their system 
corresponds with that which prevails in the Marquesas 
and some other islands, where right is unknown, and no 
law acknowledged but that of power. , Many of the 
chiefs have probably acquired their ascendency by skiH 
and prowess in war, and maintain their authority by 
their fame, or superiority in strength and courage. The 
greater part of the people appear to be comprehended 
onder three classes — ^the chiefs and warriors, with their 
relatives and companions ; the families of peasantry or 
agriculturists, and fishermen ; and the slaves. The con- 
dition of the latter is most deplorable and wretched. 
They are captives who have been taken in war, or the 
children of such, and are enslaved for Ufe. On them 
devolves the labour of tilling the ground, dressing food, 
and performing all the drudgery for the household oC 
their chief or master. Slavery in every state of society 
is inhuman and unjust to man, and is criminal before 
God ; but I am disposed to regard it as less intolerable 
in civilized than in savage society. It Certainly is so in 
those parts where I have witnessed its operation. , I 
nevet saw it in all the repulsive deformity in which it 
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exists in the West Indies, bui in South America I had 
frequent opportunities of observing the manner in which 
the unhappy captives v?ere treated in that part of the 
world. The circumstances under which I fi^st saw 
those whom violence and avarice had deprived- of their 
liberty were affecting. ^ . 

On the 20th of March, 1816, we cast anchor at the 
mouth of the harbour of Rio Janeiro. The light of the 
next morning presented before us one of the most mag- 
nificent and extensive landscapes I ever beheld. The 
mass of granite rock, sur(nounted by the fort of Santa 
Cruz on ourright, the towering Sugar-loaf mountain on 
our left, the picturesque island at the mouth of the har- 
bour, the distant city of St. S.ebasti^^l, the turrets of the 
castle, the cupolas and spires of the convent, the lofty 
range of mountains in the interior,^ whose receding 
summits were almost lost in aerial perspective, where 

■ V. 

^^Distaiice l«nds encbantm^Bt to the view," 

all successively n^t the efe^ together with' the widely 
expanded and beautiful bay], one of the finest in the 
world, studded with verdant islands, rendered more picv 
turesque by the white cottages with which they ^ere 
adorned. The whole scene was enlivened by the nu* 
merous boats, with their white and singularly shaped 
sails, incessantly gliding to and fro on the smooth sur- 
face of the w^er, and the shipping of different natioiiis 
riding at anchor in the bay, or moored to the shore. 
Among the vessels, which exhibited almost every vari- 
ety of size and form, those by no means least interest* 
ing to usrwere two British frigates ; one of which was 
the Alceste, on her way to China, to join Lord Am- 
herst's embassy. These objects excited in our niinds 
a variety of pleasing sensations, heightened by the cir- 
cumstance that the country before us contained the first 
port we had entered since leaving England. 

There is something very exhilirating in approaching 
land, or entering a friendly port, after a long voyage ; 
and the pleasure we felt on this occasion was so muck 
increased by the novel and delightful landscapes inces*^ 
santly opening to our view, as we sailed along the bay, 
that we were unwilling for a moment to leave the deck. 
Our eiyoyment was, however, interrupted by a speo^ 
tacle adapted to. awaken sensations very different inaeei 
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from those inspired by the loveliness and peace of the 
Bceneiy arouna us. 

We had proceeded about half-way to the anchorage, 
when we approached a brig sailing also into the har- 
bour, which, as we came alongside of her, appeared, to 
be a slave-ship returning from the coast of Africa. The 
morning was fine and the air refreshing, and this had 
probably induced the cruel keepers to bring their 
wretched captives up from the dungeons of pestilence 
and death in which they had been confined. The cen- 
tral part of the deck was crowded with almost naked 
Africans, constituting part of the cargo of the gloomy- 
looking vessel. 

Though their ages appeared various, the majorihr 
seemed to have just arrived at that period of human hfe 
when the prospects of man are brightest, and the hopes 
of Aiture happiness more distinct and glowing, than 
during any other portion of his existence : ttiey were 
most of them, so far as we could judge, from fourteen to 
eighteen or twenty years of age — some were jrounger. 
We regarded them with a degree of melancholy interest, 
which for a time rendered us insensible to the beauties of 
nature everywhere spread before our eyes. Our passing, 
however, appeared to affect them but httle. Th^ greater 
part of these unhappy beings stood nearly fnotionlMs, 
though we ^d not perceive that they were chained ; 
flome directed towaros us a look of seeming indifference; 
others, with their arms folded, appeared pensive in sad- 
ness ; while several, leaning on the ship's side, were 
gazing on the green islands of the bay, the rocky moan- 
tains, and m the wild luxuriance of the smiling land- 
Bcape-^which probably awakened in their bosoms 
thoughts of *^ home ^and all its pleasures," from which 
they had so recently been torn ; and, judging of the 
future by the past' snort period of their wretched bond- 
age, their minds were perhaps distressed with pain- 
ful anticipations of the toils and sufferings that would 
await them on the foreign shore they were approaching ! 

Circumstances detained us at Rio Janeiro above six 
weeks. I feel it would be injustice to the parties 
npt to state, that although we were perfect strangers, 
we expierienced the greatest hospitality and kin&ess 
from the English merchants and other residents there. 
During the whole of our stay, two of these gentlemen 
accommodated us at their country houses^ a few milas 
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distant from the city, where all that friendship could 
devise for our comfort was generously furnished. 

While detained ^ere, we came, for the first iime^ in 
actual contact with slavery. There are perhaps few 
places where the slaves meet with milder treatment ; 
but it was most distressing, on passing the islave market, 
to Observe the wretched captives there bought and soM 
like cattle.; or to see two or three interesting looking 
youths, wearing a.- thin dress, and having anew r^d cot- 
ton handkerchief round their heads, led through the 
streets' by a slave-dealer, who, enteiring the different 
houses or workshops as he passed along, offered the 
young negroes for sale ; yet scarcely a day passed while 
we were in the town, during which we did not meet 
these heartless traffickers in, human beings thus em- 
ployed. In the EngUsh^or Portuguese families wiUi 
which we had any opportunities of becoming acquainted} 
although the domestic slaves did not appear to be 
treated with that unkindness which . the slaves in the 
field often experience, yet eveur here the whip was fre- 
quently employed in a manner and under circumstances 
i^voltmg to every feeling of humanity. 
- The slaves in Rio Janeiro may,;however, be said to 
live in ease and comfort, when their circumstances are 
compared with those of New-Zealand. Here their 
means of subsistence is scanty and precarious, the treat- 
ment is barbarous in the extreme, their lives are held in 
light estimntion, and often taken in the most bruti^ 
maimer for ^very trivial causes, while their bodies fur* 
nish a horrible repast for the owner who has murdered 
them. During our stay, the missionaries related some 
very affecti^ accounts of the destruction of slaves by 
their masters ; and the following has been published by 
the missionaries residing among the people. A female 
slave ran away from Atoai, a phief, and her retreat was 
for some time unknown to her master ; at length he 
saw her sitting with some natives at Koranareka, near 
his residence. He led her away, tied her to a tree, and 
shot her. Captain Duke, of th^ Sisters, hearing of the 
circumstance, went to tbe place, and found the body of 
the girl prepared for baking in a native oven, the lainze 
bones of the legs and arms having been cut out. ^ On 
his expostuhitii^, they said it, was not his concern, and 
they should act as they pleased. They often seem to 
takea savage delight in murdering their slaves, in whii^ 
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th^ are unawed by the presence of strangeris. A few 
▼ears ago, a chief of the name of Toma kOled with an 
iroD tHll-hook a femide alave who was employed in wash- 
ing linen at Mr. Hanson's door, though Mr. Kendall and 
Mr. King, two of the. missionaries, interfered for her 
rescue. 

Their superstitions seem more vaffae and indistinct, 
and their system of religion more rude and uncnrganised, 
than that of most of the other inhabitants of the South 
Sea islaivis, though many of their traditions^ are singular 
tnd interesting. Their temples are few and insignifi- 
cant, their priests probably less numerous and in&en- 
tial, as a distinet class, than those of Tahiti or Hawaii 
formeriy were ; their worship less irequent, ceremonial, 
aiul imposing, and also less sangninaiy. I never heard 
of their offering human sacrifices. They believe in a 
Aiture state, which they suppose wtll correspond in 
some degree with the preset. Like some of the bar- 
burons nations in Africa, th^ imagine that it is necessary 
the spirits of departed chiefs should be attended by the 
spirits of their slaves ; this occasions the death of num^ 
bers Df unhappy captives. The missionaries ■ obseive 
that it is a common practice to kill One or two slaves on 
Cinch occasions. At one time, a chiM who resiM 
m'the immediate neighbourhood of the missionaries 
was di'oWned : the father was absent, die mother made 
great lamentation, and called upon the people around to 
put to death some one, whose sinrit should be a cobi*> 
panion for that of her child, on its way to the rai^ga 
^eaven). An aged female slave, apprehensive of the 
eonsequence ef such an appeal, took refuge among the 
high fern, and effectually concealed herself. * A feoM^e 
relative of the deceased child called out to ^ the slave, 
assming her she should be spared. The poor creature 
made her appearance, when the brotherof the child was 
called, and immediately despatched the slave with a 
stoUe implement. 

!^ Although their character is so dark, their temper so 
ferocious, and their conduct so violent and murderous, 
in some respects their dispositions appear mojre humane 
and amiable than those of the Tahitiaos. To the cata.- 
logue of their vicjps and their cruelties they did not add 
that deliberate systematic infanticide which the Areois 
practised ; a^d though not guiltless of this crime, it was 
■Wtercised less frequently — and some of them, espectaUy 



the fathers, seemed fond of their children.^ A pleasing 
illustration of this occurred while I was among them ; 
and i mention it the- more cheerfully as the general im- 
pression their spirit and behaviour made upon my mind 
was of a different kind. 

In an excursion to Waikadie, shoiftly after leaving the 
Bay of Islands, we reached. Kauakaua, ^hca:^ Mr. Hall 
proposed to land. As we approached the shore, no trace 
of inhabitants: ^qipeared ; but we had scarcely landed, 
when we wet^ somewliat surprised, by the appearance 
of Tetoro and a dumber oi his people^ The chief ran to 
meet us, greeting us in -English with '* How do youda?^ 
He perceived I was ajstranger^ and, on hearing my er- 
rand and destination, he offered me his hand, and salute;d 
me, according to the oiistCMn of his country, J^y touch- 
ing my nose with his. He wa»a-tall, fine-looking man, 
alK>ut six feet high, and prdpcnitionabily stout, his limbs 
jirm and muscular, — and when dr^ased in his ^war-cloak, 
•virith all his implements ofdeaih appended to his per- 
«dn, he must have appeared formidable- to his enemies. 
When acquainted with out bnsiness, he prepared to ac- 
«oi|ipany ps ; but before we set out, an incident occurred 
that greatly raised ray estimation of his character. In 
front of the hut sat his wife, and around her played tva 
Of three little children. In paMing froflu the hut to the 
boat, Tetoro struck one of the iilUe ones with his foot ; 
the child cried-^nd though tfaas chief had his mat on, 
and his gun in his hand, and was in tiie act of stepping 
into the boat where we- w«re waiting for him, he na 
sooner heard its cries than he tamed baek, took- th^ 
child up in his arms, stroked its Httle head, dried its 
tears, md^ giving it to -the mother, hastened to join xxb. 
His conversation in the boat during, the voyage, so far 
as it was made known to me, indicated no inferiority of 
intellect, nor deficiency of local information. On reach- 
ing Waikadie, aboirt twenty miles from our ship, we 
were met by Waivea, Tetoro's brother; but his relation- 
ship appeared to be almost all that he possessed in com- 
mon with him, as he was both in appearance and in con- 
duct entirely a savage. 

It was in the month of December, 1816, that I visited 
New- Zealand,' and here, for the first time saw. the rude 
inhabitants of the ^outh Sea islands in their native state. 
At daylight on the morning after our airival on the qoast, 
found ourselves off Wangaroa bay, where, six yesm 
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before, the murderous quarrel took place, in which the 
crew of the Boyd were -cut off hy the natives, and near 
which, subsequently, the Methodist missionary station 
at Wesleydale, established in 1833, has been, through 
the alarming and violent conduct of the inhabitants, 
abandoned by the missionaries, ana utterly destroyed by 
the natives. Several canoes, with three or four men in 
each, approached our vessel at a very early hour, with 
fish, fishing-lines, hooks, and a few curiosities, for sale. 
ITieir canoes were all single, generally between twenty 
and thirty feet long, formed out of one tree, and nearly 
destitute of every kind of ornament. 

The men, almost naked, were rather above the middle 
stature, of a dark copper colour, their features frequently 
well formed, their hair black and bushy, and their faces 
much tattooed, and ornamented, or rather disfigured, by 
the unsparing application of a kind of white clay and red 
ochre, mixed with oil. Their appearance and conduct 
during our first interview were by no means adapted to 
inspire us with prepossessions in their favour.. Our 
captain refused to admit them into the ship, and, after 
bartering with them for some of their fiish, we proceeded 
on our vojra^c 

On reaching the Bay of Islands we were cor^haUy 
welcomed by our Christian brethren, the nussionaries 
of the Church Missionary Society, who had been about 
two years engaged in promoting instruction and ciVQi- 
zation among the New-Zealanders. They were the 
first missionaries we had seen on heathen ground, and 
it afforded us pleasure to become acquainted with those 
who were in some respects to be our future fellow- 
labourers. Having been kindly invited to spend on 
shore the next day, which was the Sabbath, we leit ^e 
ship soon after breakfast on the morning of the 3dd. 
When we reached the landing«place, crowds of natives 
thronged around us, with an idle but by no means cere- 
monious curiosity, and some time elapsed before we 
could proceed from the beach to the houses of our 
friends. 

The missionaries had on the preceding day invited me 
to officiate for them, and I was happy to have an oppor- 
tunity of preaching the gospel on the shores of New- 
Zealand. Several of the natives appeared in our little 
Gongrregation, influenced probably by curiosity, as the 
earvice was held in a language unintelligible to than* 
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I could not; however, but indulge the hope that the time 
Was not distant when, through the influence of the 
schools already established^ and the general instructions 
given by the missionaries, niy brethren would have the 
pleasure of preaching on every returning Sabbath the 
unsearchable riches of Christ to numerous assemblies 
of attentive Christian hearers. The circumstance of 
its being exactly two years, this Sabbath-day, since Mr. 
Marsden, who visited New-Zealand in 1814-1815, for 
the purpose of establishing ar Christian mission- among 
the people, preached not far from this spot the first 
sermon that was ever delivered in New-Zealand, added 
to the feelings of interest connected with the engage- 
ments of the day. 

Circumstances , detaining us about a week in the Bay 
of Islands, afforded me the means of becoming ibore 
fiiUy acquainted with the missionaries, of making ex- 
cursions to different pa:rt8 of the adjacent country, and 
witnessing several of the singular manniers and customs 
of the people. 

An unusual noise from the kmd aroused us early on 
the morning of the 3$th, and, on reaching the deck, a 
number of war-canoes were seen lying along the shore, 
while crowds of natives on the beach were engaged in 
war-dances, shouting, and firing their muskets at fre- 
quent intervals. On inquiry, we found that on the day 
we had visited Waikadie a chief of Rangehoo had com- 
mitted suicide by Uirowing himself from a high rock 
into the sea. This event had brought the chiefs and 
warriors of the adjacent country to investigate the cause 
of his death, armed and prepared for revenge in the 
event of his having been murdered. A' council was 
held for some hours on the beacli, when the strangers, 
being satisfied as to the cause and manner of the chiers 
death, preparations for war were discontinued, and the 
people of Rangehoo repaired to their fields to procure 
potatoes for their entertainment. It was Chnstmas- 
day, and about twelve o'clock we went on shore to dine 
with one of the mission families. In the afternoon I 
walked through the encampment of the strangers, Which 
was spread along the seashore. Their long, stately, 
and in m^y instances beautifully carved canoes were 
drawn up on the pebbly beach, and the chiefs and war- 
riors were sitting in circles at a small distance from 
them. Each paiiy occupied the beadi opposite their 
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canoes, while the slaves, or domestics, at some distance 
ftirther from the shore, were busied round their respect- 
if e fires^ preparing their masters' food. Near his side 
each wamor's spear was fixed in the ground, while hia 
patupatu, a stone weapon, the tomahawk of the Ne^i^ 
^ealander, was hanging on his- arm. Several chiefs 
had a large iron hatchet, or bill-hook, much resembliiig 
those naed by woodmen or others in mending hedges in 
Eng[land. These, which in their hands were rather ter- 
rifymg weapons, appeared to be highly pri^Kd ; they 
were kept clean and polished, and generally fastened 
round the wrist by a braided cord of native flax. The 
patupatu was sometimes placed in the girdle, in the same 
manner as a Malay would wear his knife or. dagger, or 
a Turk his pistol. The men were generally tall and i 

well-formed, altogether such as it might be expected the 
warriors of a savage nation would be. Several of these 
fighting-men were not less than six feet high; their 
limbs were muscular and firm, and their bodies stout, 
but not corpulent. The dress of the chiefs and warriors 
consisted, in general, of a girdle round, the loins, and a 
short cloak, or mantle, worn over the shoulders, and tied 
with cords of braided flax in front. The rank of the 
chief appeared to be sometimes indicated by the number 
of his cloaks fastened one upon the other ; that whidi 
was. smallest, but generally most valuable, being worn 
on the outside :. the whole resembled in this respect the 
capes of a travelling-coat. 

Their physiognomy, indicating any thing but weak- 
ness or cowardice, often exhibit^ great determination. 
They wore no helmet, or other covering for the head. 
Their black and shining hair sometimes bung in ringlets 
on their shoulders, but was frequently tied up on the 
crown of their heads, and usually ornamented by a tuft 
of waving feathers. Their dark eyes, though not large, 
were often fierce- and penetrating ; their prominent 
features in general well formed ; Init their whole coun- 
tenance was much disfigured by the practice of tattoo- 
ing. Each chief had thus imprinted on his face the 
marks and involutions peculiar to his family or tribe ; 
while the figures tattooed on the faces of-lus depend- 
ants or retainersj though fewer in number, were the 
same in form as those by which the chief was distin* 
gttished^ The accompanying representation of the head. 




SdA face of lltHiglu,* the celebrated NeW-Zealand waf- 
lior, who was anjoDf; the part]? that arrived this morning 
at the Bettlemeat, will convey no inaccurate idea of the 
effect of this singular practice. The tattooing of the ' 
face of a New-ZeaJanaer, answeriog' the purpoae of 
the particular stripe or, colour of the Highlander's plaid, 
niaiKs the clan, or tnbe, to which he belongs. It is 
considered highly otnamental ; and in additioa to the 
distinguishing lines, or curves, the intricacy ahd variety 
of the pattern thus permanently fixed on tne face con- 
stitutes one principal diatioction between the chiefs and 
comiDon people, and it may be regarded as the creat, or 
coat-of-arms of the New-Zealand aristocracy. Tattoo- 
ing la said to be also employed as a means of enabling 
them to distinguish their eaemies.in battle. In the 
[veGeht instance, its effect on the countenance, where 
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Its mariu ire more thickly implanted than in any oAer 
part of the body, was greatlY augmented by a pfepara- 
tioo of red ochre and oil, which had been liberally ap- 
plied to the cheeks and Uie forehead. Quantities of oil 
and ochre adhered to mv clothes, from close contact 
with the natiTes, which I Mmnd it impossible to prevent ; 
but this was the onfyincoorenience I experienced from 
my Tisit. 

The warriois of New-Zealand delight in swaggering 
and bravado ; for while my companion was talking with 
some of Corokoro'a party, one of them came up to me^ 
and several times brandished his patupatu over my 
head, as if intending to strike, accompaujring the action 
with the fiercest eiqxessions of countenance, and the 
mterance of words exceedingly harsh, though io me 
unintelligible. Alter a few minutes he desisted ; but 
when we walked away he ran after us, and, assuming 
the same attitude and gestures, accompanied us till we 
reached another circle, where he continued for a short 
time these exhibitions of his skill in terrifying, ^tc. 
When he ceased, he inquired, rather significantly, if I 
was not afraid. I told him I was unconscious of having 
offended lum, and that, notwithstanding his actions, 1 
did not think he intended to injure me. The New-Zea- 
landers are fond of endeavouring to ^larm strangers, 
and appear to derive much satisfaction in witnessing 
the indications of fear they are ahie to excite. 

A number of tribes from different parts of the bay 
being now at Rangehoo, the evening was devoted to 
public sports on the sea-beach, which most of the 
strangers attended. Several of their public dances 
seemed immoral in their tendency ; but in general they 
were distinguished by the violent gestures and deafen- 
ing vociferations of the performers. No part of the 
sports, however, appeared so interesting to the natives 
as a sham-fight, in which the warriors wore their full 
dresses, bore their usual weapons, and went through 
the different movements of actual engagement. 

Shungee, or, according to the modem orthography of 
the missionaries, 'Honghi, with his numerous depend- 
ants and allies, formed one party, and were ranged on 
the western side of the beach, below the missionaries' 
dwelling. The chief wore several mats, or short cloaks, 
of various sizes and texture, exquisitely manufactured 
of the native flax, one of them ornamented with small 
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shreds of dog^s ^kin, with the hair adhering to it ; these 
were fastened round his neck, while in his girdle he 
wore a patupatu, and carried a musket in his h^d. His 
party were generally armed with clubs, and spears nine 
or ten feet long. 

Their antagonists were ranged on the opposite side 
of 4;he beach. At a signal given they ran violently 
towards each other, halted, and then, amid shouts and 
clamour, rushed into each other's ranks, some brand- 
ishing their clubs, others thrusting their spears, which 
were either parried or carefully avoided by the opposite 
party. Several were at length thrown down, some 
prisoners taken, and ultimately both parties retreated 
to a distance, whence they renewed the combat. As 
the day closed, these sports were discontinued, and the 
combatants and spectators retired to their respective 
encampments. 

Having filled our water-casks, increased our supply 
of provender for the cattle and sheep I had on board, 
procured a number of logs of timber towards the erec- 
tion of our future dweUing, and having spent a week 
very pleasantly with our missionary brethren, we took 
leave of them, grateful for the assistance of their influ- 
ence with the natives, and the kindness and hospitality 
we had experienced at their hands. 

To the eye of a missionary N^w-Zealand is an inter- 
esting country, inhabited by a people of no ordinary 
powers, 6ould they be brought under the influence of 
right principles. B}r the Christian philanthropists Of 
Britain, who are desirous, not only to spread the light 
of revelation and Christian instruction among the igno- 
rant at home, but are also making noble efforts to send 
its blessings to the remotest nations of the earth, it has 
not been overlooked. . 

In 1814 the Church Missionary Society sent their 
missionaries to New-Zealand, and, under the direction 
and guardianship of the Rev. S. Marsden, the steady 
patron of the New-Zealand mission, established their 
first settlement at Rangehoo, in the Bay of Islands. 
Considerable reinforcements have been sent, and three 
other stations formed. Since that period the Wesleyan 
missionaries commenced their labours near Wangaroa. 
The missionaries and their assistants, who have la^ 
boured at these stations ever since their commence- 
ment, have not only steadily and diligently applied to 
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the study of the language, which is a dialect of that 
spoken in all the eastern portion of the Pacific, estab- 
lished schools for the instruction of the natives, and 
endeavoured to unfold to them the great truths of reve- 
lation, but have from the beginning, by the estabhsb- 
ment of forges for working iron, saw-pits, carpenters' 
shops, &c., laboured to introduce among the natives 
habits of industry, a taste for the mechanic arts, and a 
desire to follow the peaceful occupations of husbandry ; 
thereby aiming to promote their advancement in civili- 
zation, and improve their present condition, while they 
were pursuing the more important objects of their 
mission. 

Success, indeed, has not been according to their 
desires, but it has not been altogether withheld ; the 
general character of the people, in the neighbourhood 
of the settlements, is improved, pleasing instances of 

Eiety among the natives iiave been afforded ; a number 
ave been baptized, and the missionaries are enabled 
to continue their exertions under circumstances which 
are daily assuming a more pleasing aspect. We rejoice 
to know, that the report of the change which Chris- 
tianity has effected in the Georgian Islands appears to 
have exerted a favourable influence here. This ha? 
been manifested on several occasions. The foUowii^ 
is one of the most recent instances. 

Writing under date of May 32, 182^, the Rev. W 
Williams, one of the missionaries of the Church Mis 
sionary Society, in describing a visit made in company 
with Mr. Davies, to Kauakaua, observes, " In the even 
ing we were much interested by an account given by 
a chief, who has lately visited Tahiti. He simply 
confirmed the testimony given by others before, that 
the natives of that island have undergone a very great 
change. I asked if they never fought now. " Fight !" 
said he, "they are all become missionaries." The 
natives who listened to hiin said they should like to 
go there, and hve at Tahiti, but that their own island 
would never leave off its present customs.* 

It was a favourable circumstance attending the 
change that has taken place both in the Society and 
Sandwich Islands, that each island had its chiefs, and 
ihat in some instances several adjacent islands were 

* MiMtoiuuT R«oord, Got. 1890. 
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under the govemment of a principal chief or king^ 
whose authority was supreme, and whose influence in 
uniting the people under one head predisposed them, 
as a nation, to receive the instructions imparted by 
individuals countenanced and protected by their chief 
or king. Persons of the highest authority not only 
patronised the missionaries, but frequently added to 
their instructions, their commendation, and the in- 
fluence of their own example in having already received 
them. 

In New-Zealand there is no king over the whole, or 
even over one of the larger islands* The people are 
^nerally governed by a number of chieftains, each 
indeed a fing over his narrow territory. A desire to 
enlarge their territory, augment their property, increase 
their power, or satisfy revenge, leads to frequent and 
destructive wars, strengthens jealousy, and cherishes 
treachery, keeps them without any common bond of 
union, and prevents any deep or extensive impression 
being made upon them as a people. This necessarily 
circumscribes the influence of the missionaries, and is, 
in a great degree, the cause which led the Wesleyan 
missionaries for a time to suspend altogether their 
efforts, and which has recently so painfu&y disturbed 
those of their brethren in connexion with the Church 
Missionary Society. 

The labours of"^ the mechanic and the artisan are 
valuable accompaniments to those of the missionary ; 
but Christianity must precede civilisation. Little hope 
is to be entertained of the natives fbllowing to any 
extent the useful arts, cultivating hdbits of industry, or 
realizing the enjoyments of social and domestic life, 
until they are brought under the influence of those prin- 
ciples inculcated in the Word of God. And notwith- 
stsDidingthe discouragements to be encountered, this 
happy result should be steadily and confidently antici- 
pated by those engaged on the spot, as well as by their 
friends at home. Their prospect of success is daily 
becoming more encouraging. They have not yet 
laboured in hope so long as their predecessors did in 
the South Sea islands; where nearly fifteen years 
elapsed before they knew of one true convert. The 
recollection of this circumstance is adapted to inspire 
those employed in New-Zealand with courage, amd 
stimulate to perseverance, as there is every reasim tP 
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conclude, that when the New-Zealandars shaU, by the 
blessiiig of God, become a Christian people, they will 
aeeome and maintain no secondary rank among the 
nations of the Pacific. 
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Mmartim, flKtMUt, tnd produothNU of Rafa— Slngiilarity 'of its atractm*-* 
▲pperaiee of Um inhabitanta— VioleDt proeeedingo oq Board-^RntnukaUe 
ioierpooitloD of Provideuce — ^Visit of acme natiyea to Tahiti — Introdactkm 
•f Cnriatianily into Rapa— Raitatai ; Aceoonta of ila inbabitanta— Y^t 
•f Cape Heaiy— EatablialMDeiit of a oatiTe iiiiasioii->Facid ravagea of a 
oootagioaa diaease — ^Tdbuai ; Notice of the mutiDeers of the Boantj— 
Orifin of the inhabitanta— Prerentioo of war— IMabliahinent of salutaxy 
lawa— RiM ATARA ; Prodoctiona — (^reomatancea of the Inhabltuita— Aba> 
UtioD of idolatry — General improveneDt— Roarru ; Geolofical characteaqT- 
PiMMilation— Auura — Hia Toyage to Bfaama— Return to hia natire island 
— Deatraetion of the idola— Viait to Romtii— AdTancement of the people in 
knowledge, indaatry, and oomAit— Unjoat condoct of Tiaiteia— Treatmast 
of the ampwiecked by the natiTea— Pr^reaa of Chnatianity. 

About seven degrees nearer the equator than New- 
Zealand, and thirty-six farther to th*' eastward, the lofty 
and many-peaked island of Hapa is situated. The first 
account of this island is given by Vancouver, who dis- 
covered it in his passage from New-Zealand to Tahiti, 
on the 22d of Defcember, 1791.* According to the 
observatio]! made at the time, it was found to be situated 
in lat. 27° 36', S, and long. 144° 11' W. The moun- 
tains are craggy and picturesque, and the summits of 
those forming the high land in the centre singularly 
broken, so as to resemble, in no small degree, a range 
of irregularly inclined cones, or cyUndricsJ columns, 
which their discoverer supposed to be towers, or for- 
tifications, manned with natives. 

* The mingled erootiona of aatoniahment and fbarwith which the nativaa 
regarded every thing oii board Vancoovet'a-ahip pmranted their replying 
Tory diatinetly to the queriea he propoaed ; and haobaerrea, " Their answeia 
to flimoat every question were in the affirmative, dnd our Inquiri^ as to the 
name of ^heir island, dec. were continually intermpted by inceeaant invita- 
tiona to go on afiore. At length I had reasoi) to believe the name of the island 
waa Oparo, and that of their chief Korie, Although I could not poaitively 
■tate that their names were correctly ascertained, yet, as there was a pfoba- 
Ulityof their being so, I distinguished the island by the name of C^aro, until 
tt might be found more properly entitled to another.** The explicit deolara- 
tions of the natives, made under more favourable circomataaoe^, have now 
determined RegM to be the proper name of tUa ialaod. 
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It 18 the farthest from the equator of a number of 
scattered islands, which lie to the south of the Tonga, 
Navigators', and Society Islands, and are designated by 
Malte Bnm the Austral Islands.* 

Rapa is about twenty miles in circumference, is 
tolerably well wooded and watered, especially on the 
eastern side. The taro, or arum, is the most valuaMe 
article of food the natives possess, and, with the fish 
taken on their coast, forms their chief subsistence. 
The bread-fruit, mountain plantain, banana, cocoanut, 
and fruits, have been brought from Tahiti, but they do 
not appear to thrive. The eastern coasts appear the 
most fertile. On this side of the island the fine harbour 
of Aurai is situated. The entrance is intricate, but 
the interior c£^acious, extending several miles inland. 
The landing on the beach is good, and fresh water con* 
venient. 

In person the inhabitants resemble those of Tahiti 
more than the New-Zealanders, though their language 
bears the greater affinity to that of the latter. Van- 
couver, judging from those he saw around his shiji, 
estimated their number at 1500. Mr. Davis, who visited 
them in 1820, supposed the population to amount to 
about 2000; but Messrs. Simpfson and Pritchard, in 
April, 1829, found that an epidemic had reduced their 
numbers, and did not think there were above 500. The 
island is divided into several districts, and is governed 
by one supreme ruler, or king, and a number of subor- 
dinate chiefs. ' The name of the present chief is 
Tereau. Fortifications crown the summits of many 
of their hills ; these are so constructed as to render 
them impregnable by any means which the assail- 
ants could bring against the besieged. Wars have 
not been frequent among them, and when they have 
existed, have been less sanguinary than those among 
the islands to the northward. 

Their system of religion was exceedingly rude, and 
resembled, in some respects, that wliich prevailed in 
Tahiti, though the names of their gods were different. 
The principS idol was called Pavarua ; it was formed 
of cocoanut-husk, curiously braiaed, and shaped into a 
kind of cylinder, full in the centre, and smaller at tli9 

* BjMtmn tit Qeogn^liy, toL tt. p. .647. 
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ends, ancl was not more than two or three inches lot^r. 
Ta Uie favour of this god they sought for vi<story in 
war, recovery from sicluiess, and abundance of- turtle.* 
Poere was another of their gods; it was of. stone, 
twelve or fifteen inches in len^. It was fixed in the 
ground, and invoked on the launching of a canoe, and 
the opening of a newly-built house ; and on its wiU the 
supply of water in the springs was supposed to depend. 
The favour of the gods was propitiated by prayers, 
offerings, and sacrifices ; human victims were not in- 
cluded amoiig the latter, which principally consisted 
offish. 

On my V03rage from New^Zealand to Tahiti, we made 
this island on the acth of January, 1817. The higher 
parts of the mountains seemed barren, but the lower 
hills, with many of the valleys and the shores, were 
covered with verdure, and enriched with trees and 
bushes. The island did not appear to be surrounded 
by a reef, and, consequently, but little low land was 
seen. The waves of the ocean dashed against the 
base c^ those mountains which, extending to the sea, 
divided the valleys that opened upon the western shore. 
As we were not far from ' the island when the sun 
withdrew his light, we lay off and on through the nighty 
and at daybreak the next morning found ourselves at 
some distance fr6m the shore. We sailed towards the 
island till about 10 A. M. ; when, being within two 
miles of the beach, the head of our vessel was turned 
to the north, and we moved slowly along in a direction 
parallel with the coast. We soon beheld several canoes 
put off from the land, and not less than tbdrty were 
afterward seen paddling around us. There were nei- 
ther females nor children in any of them. The men 
were not tattooed, and wore only a girdle of yellow H 
leaves round their waists. Their bodies^ neither spare 
nor corpulent, were finely shaped ; their complexion a 
dark copper colour? their features regularly formed; 
and their countenances, often handsome, were shaded 
by long black straight or curling hair. Notwithstand- 
ing aU our endeavours to induce them to approach the 
^hip, they continued for a long time at some distance, 
^iQwing us with ai^arent suspicion an4 siurprise^ At 

* 9fi48iqn«rx CainyDicle, toI. W. p. 18T. 
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fength one of the canoes, containing two men and a 
boy, ventured alongside. Perceiving a lobster lying 
among a number of spears at the bottom of the canoe, 
I intimated, by signs, my wish to have it, and the chief 
readily handed it up. I gave him, in return, two or 
three middle-sized fish-hooks ; which, after examining 
rather curiously, he gave to the boy, who, being desti- 
tute of any pocket, or even article of dress on which 
he could fasten them, instantly deposited them in his 
mouth, and continued to hold with both hands the rope 
hanging from our ship. The principal person in the 
canoe appearing willing to come on board, I pointed to 
the rope he was grasping, and put out my hand to assist 
him up the ship^s side. He involuntarily laid hold of 
it, but could scarcely have felt my hand grasping his, 
when he instantly drew it back, and raising it to his 
nqstrils, smelt at it most significantly. After a few 
moments' pause he climbed over the ship's side. As 
soon as he had reached the deck, our captain led him to. 
a chair on the quarter-deck, and pointing to the seat, 
signified his wish that he should be seated. The chief 
however, having viewed it for some time, pushed it 
aside, and sat down on the planks. Our captain had 
been desirous to have the chief on board, that he might 
ascertain from him whether the island produced sandal- 
wood, as he was bound to the Marquesas in search of 
that article. A piece was therefore procured and 
shown to him, with the qualities of which he appeared 
famihar : for, after smelling it^ he called it by some 
name, and pointed to the shore. While we had been 
thus engaged, many of the canoes had, unperceived by 
us, approached the ship ; and when we turned round, 
a number of the natives appeared on deck, and others 
were climbing over the bulwarks. They were the most 
savage-locking natives I have ever seen, and their be- 
haviour w^s as unceremonious as their appearance was 
uninviting. Vancouver found them unusually shy at 
first, but afterward remarkably bold, and exceedingly 
anxious to possess every article of iron they saw ; 
although his ship was surrounded by not fewer than 
three hundred natives, there were neither young chil- 
dren, women, nor aged persons in any of their canoes. 
A gigantic, fierce-looking fellow, who had boarded 
w, seized a youth standing by the gangway, and en- 
deavoured to liA him from the deck; but the lad, strug- 
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J, escaped from his grasp. He then seized our 
cabin-boy, out the sailors comuig to his assistance, and 
the native finding he oould notxlisengage him from their 
hold, polled his woollen shirt over his head and was pre- 
paring to le^ out of the ship when he was arrested by 
tho filers. We had a large «hip-dog chained to his 
kennel en the deck, and although this animal was not 
only fearless but savage, yet the appearance of the 
natives seemed to ternfy Jiim. ' One of them caught 
tiie dog in his arras and was proceeding over the ship^s 
tide with lum, but perceiving him fastened to the ken- 
nel by his chain, he was obliged to relinquish his prize, 
evidently disappointed. He then seized the kennel with 
the doff in it ; when, finding it nailed to the deck, he 
ceased his attempts to remove it, and gazed round the 
ship in search of some object less secure. We had 
brcNight from Port Jackson two young kittens ; one of 
these now came up from the cabin, but she no sooner 
made her appearance on the deck than a native, spring- 
ing like a tiger upon its prey, caught up the unconscious 
anunal and instantly leap^ over the ship's side into the 
sea. ' Hastening to the side of the deck, I looked over 
the bulwarks and beheld him swimming rapidly towards 
a canoe lying about fifty yards from the ship. As soon 
as he had reached the canoe, holdii^ the cat with both 
hands and elevating these above his head, he exhibited 
her to his companions with evident exultation ; while 
in every direction the natives were seen paddling their 
canoes towards him to gaze upon the strange creature 
he had brought from the vessel. When our captainT 
beheld the tluef thus exhibiting his prize, he seized his 
musket, and was in the act of levelling it at the of- 
fender, when I arrested his arm, and assured him I had J 
no doubt the little animal would be preserved and well , 
treated. Orders were now given to clear the ship. A ' 
general scuffle ensued between the islanders and the 
seamen, in which mc^y of the former were driven head- I 
long into the sea, where they seemed as much at home 
as on soUd ground, while others claii^red over the 
vessePs side into their canoes. In the midst of the con- 
fusion and the retreat of the natives, the dog, which had 
hitherto slunk into his kennel, recovered his u»ial bold- 
ness, and not only increased the conatematioa ^ his 
barking, but severely tore the leg of one of the fugitives 
who was hastening out of the ship near th/e. ^>ot tOk 
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which he was chained. The decks were now cleared ; 
but as many of the people still hung upon ^e shrouds 
and about the chains, the sailors drew the long knives 
with which, when among the islands, they were fur- 
nished, and by menacing gestures, without wounding 
any, succeeded in detaching the natives from the ves- 
sel. ' Some of them seemed quite unconscious of the 
keenness of the knife, and, I believe, had their hands 
deeply cut by snatching or grasping at the blade. A 
proposal was now made to entice or admit ^some on 
board, and take two of them to Tahiti, that the missiona- 
ries there might become acquainted vnth their language, 
^in a knowledge of the productions of their island, 
impart unto them Christian instruction, and thus pre- 
pare the way for the introduction of Christianity among 
their countrjrmen, as well as open a channel for com- 
mercial intercourse. Our captain offered to bring them 
to their native island again on his return from the Mar- 
quesas ; and, could their consent have been by any 
means obtained, I should, without hesitation, have ac- 
ceded to the plan ; but as we had no means of effecting 
this object, I did not conceive it right to take them from 
their native island by force. 

On a fornier voyage, about two years before this pe- 
riod. Captain Powel had been becsdmed near the shores 
of this island. Many of the natives came off in their 
canoes, but did not venture on board; perceiving, 
however, a hawser hanging out of the stem of the ship, 
about fifty of them leaped into the sea, and, grasping 
the rope with one hand, began swimming with the other, 
labouring and shouting with all their might as they sup- 
posed they were drawing the vessel towards the shore. 
Their clamour attracted the attention of the seamen^ 
and it was found no easy matter, even when all hands 
were employed, to draw m the rope. While the greater 
part of the crew were thus engaged, a seaman leaning 
over the stem with a cutlass in his hand so terrified the 
natives, that, as they were drawn near Ihe vessel they 
quitted their hold, and by this means the hawser was 
secured. A breeze shortly after springing up, they 
steered away, happy to escape from the savages uf 
whom they had been surrounded. 

On the present occasion we eiq)erienced a signal de- 
liverance, which, thongh it did not at the time appear 
very remari^able, afterward powerfully affected our 

M3 
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minds. .As soon as the Tessel was cleaved of the 
natives, and the wind was wafting us from their shores, I 
went down to the cabin^ where Mrs. Ellis and the nurse 
had been sitting ever since their first approach to the 
ship; and when I saw our Uttle daughter, only four 
months old, sleeping securely in her berth, I was deeply 
impressed with the providence of (iod in the preserva- 
tion of the child. During the forenoon the infant had 
been playing unconsciously in her mirse^s lap upon the 
quarter-deck, under the awning which was usually spread 
in fine weather, and she had but recently taken her to 
the cabin when the natives came on board. Had the 
child been on deck, and had my attention been for a 
moment diverted, even though I had been standing by 
the side of the nigrse, there is every reason to befieve 
that the motives which induced them to seize the boys 
on the deck, and even the dog in his kennel, would have ' 
prompted them to grasp the child in her nurse's lap or 
arms; and to leap with her into the sea before we could 
have been aware of their design. Had this been the 
case it is impossible to say what the result would have 
been; bloodshed might have followed, and we might 
have been obliged to depart from the island leaving pui 
child in their hands. From the crude food with which 
they would have fed her, it is probable she would have 
died ; but from my subsequent acqijaintance with the 
natives of the South Sea islands, I do not fhink that 
during her infancy they would have treated her unkindly. 
As it was, we felt grateful for the kind Providence which 
had secured us from all the distressing circumstances 
which must necessarily have attended such an event. 

These brief facts will be sufficient to show somewhat 
of the character of the natives of Rapa in 1791 and 
1817. They continued in this state until within the last 
five or six years, during which a considerable change 
has taken place. 

Towards the close of the summer of 1855, a cutter 
belonging to Tati,. a chief of Tahiti, on a voyage to the 
Paumotus, or pearl islands, visited Rapa, and brought 
two of its inhabitants to Tahiti. On their first arrival, 
they were under evident feelings of apprehension ; but 
the kindness of Mr. Davies, the missionary, and the 
natives of Papara, removed their suspicions, and in- 
spired them with confidence. They were both deUg^ted 
and astonished in viewing the strange objects presented 
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to their notice. The European families, the houses, 
the gardens, the cattle, and other animals, which they 
saw at Tahiti, filled them with wonder. They also 
attended the schools and places of public wprship, and 
learned the alphabet. Soon after their arrival, the cutter 
sailed again for their island, and the two natives of Rapa 
returned to their countrymen, loaded with presents from 
their new friends, and accompanied by two Tahitians, 
who were sent to gain more accurate Jnformation rela- 
tive to their country, and the disposition of its inhabit- 
ants. When the vessel approached their island, and 
the people saw their countrymen, they appeared highly 
dehghted ; and towards the evening, when, accompanied 
by flie two Tahitians, they drew near the beach in the 
ship^s boat, the inhabitants came out into the sea to 
meet them, and carried the men and the boat all together 
to the shore. This to the strangers was rather an unex- 
pected reception ; but, though singular, it was not un- 
friendly, for they were treated with kindness. The 
accounts the natives gave their countrymen, of what 
they had seen in Tahiti, were marvellous to them : the 
captain of the cutter procured some tons of sandal- 
wood ; and when he left, the Tahitians returned, iiaving 
received an invitation from the chiefs and people to 
revisit their island, and reside permanently among them ; 
a request so congenial to their own feelings that they 
at once promised to comply. 

In the month of January, 1826, two Tahitian teachers 
and their wives, accompanied by two others, one a 
schoolmaster, and the other a mechanic, sailed from 
Tahiti for Rapa. They carried with them, not only 
spelling-books, and copies of the Tahitian translations 
of the Scriptures, but also a variety of useful tools, im- 
plements of husbandry, valuable seeds and plants, to- 
gether with timber for a chapel, and doors, &c. for the 
teachers' houses. They were conducted to their new 
station by Mr. Davies, one of the senior missionaries at 
Tahiti, who was pleased with his visit, and, upon the 
whole, with the disposition of the people, although some 
appeared remarkably superstitious, and, as might be ex- 
pected, unwiUing to embrace Christianity. This arose 
from an apprehension of the anger of their gods, in« 
duced by the effects of a most destructive disease, with 
which they had been recently visited. The gods, they 
imagined, had thus' punished them for their attention to 
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the accounts from Tahiti. The teachers, however, 
landed their goods, and the frame-work of the chap^ 
The chiefs received them with every mark of respect 
and hospitality, pointed out an ehgible spot for their 
residence, gave them some adjacent plantations of taro, 
and promised them protection and aid. 

The Sabbath which Mr. Davies spent there was prob- 
ably the first ever religiously observed on the shores of 
Rapa. Several of the natives attended pubhc worship, 
and appeared impressed with the services. Thes6 
being performed in the Tahitian language, were, not un- 
inteUigible to them. The native teachers were members 
of the church at Papara ; and as they were hut few in 
number, and were surrounded by a heathen populatioii 
in a remote and sohtary island, it . being then expected 
the vessel would sail on that or the following day, they 
joined with Mr. Davies their pastor in commemorating 
the death of Christ, under the impression that it Was 
the last time they should ever unite in this hallowed 
ordinance. 

Situated some degrees from the southern tropic, the 
climate is bracing and salubrious, the soil Is fertile, and 
while it nourishes many of the valuable roots and fruits 
of the intertropical regions,, is-probably not less adaf)tod 
to the more useful productions of temperate climes. 
Mr. Davies estimates the population at atx>ut two thou* 
sand. Vancouver supposed that Rapa contained not 
less than fifteen hundred, merely from those he saw 
round his ship. In their language, complexion, general 
character, and superstitions, they resemble the other 
islanders of the Pacific, though less civihzed in their 
manners, more rude in their arts, and possessed of fewer 
comforts than most of their northern neighbours were 
when first discovered. Their intercourse with Tahki 
has not only increased their knowledge, and their sources 
of temporal enjoyment, but has been the means of in- 
troducing Christianity among them, and raising many 
to the participation of its "spiritual blessings." In 
1829, Messrs. Pritchard and Simpson found tiiat four 
chapels had been erected in different stations, at wMch, 
by native missionaries, religious instruction was statedly 
imparted. The inhabitants manifested a pleasing atten- 
tion during public service, and their advancement in 
knowledge exceeded the expectations of their visiters. 

A fresh avenue is here opened for European coio- 
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merce, and valuable information is likely to result from 
the visit of the teacher to. this solitary abode. 1^ 
English missionary from Tahiti was the .first foreigner 
that ever landed on their coasts ; but many years be- 
fore his arrival an inhabitant of some other island, the 
only survivor of the party with whom he sail^ from his 
native shores, had been by tempestuous weather drifted 
to the island, and was found there by the native teachers 
who first went from Tahiti. His name was Mapuagua^ 
and. that of his country Manganeva,* which he stated 
was much larger than Rapa, and situated in a south-east- 
erly direction. The people he described as numerous, 
and much tattooed ; the name of one of their gods the 
same as that of one formerly worshipped by the Tahi- 
tians. An old man who resided at the same place with 
the stranger gave Mr. Davies the name of eleven places, 
either districts of Manganeva, or adjacent islands, which 
are unknown to the Tahitians. The information thus 
obtained will be valuable in the search for those islands, 
which has already been commenced ; and if no sources 
of wealth be found, nor important channels of com- 
merce opened, their discovery will increase pur geo- 
graphical knowledge, and extend the range of benevo- 
lent operation. 

Rapa forms thelsouthern extremity of that part of 
Polynesia which Malte Brun has designated the , 

AUSTRAL ISLANDS. 

Raivavai, or High Island, 

Is one of the most important of these islands, and is 
situated about six degrees to the north-west of Rapa. 
It was discovered by Lieut. Broughton, in the Chatham, 
on the 2d of December, 1791, who gives its situation as 
23° 42' S. lat. and 147° 41' W. long. Its high and broken 
mountains may be seen in clear weather at the distance 
of fifty miles. Around the steril centre mountains 
there is a considerable portion of low land. The island 
is scarcely twenty miles in circumference. The har^ 

* The islands which bear thft nearast reMOnblanee to the deserlptlofn \mt 
giTen, an sitaated in lat. a3« 12* 8. and long. ia5<» W. They are loAr, 
▼erdaot, and populoiis, and were diaooTered on the Mth of May, 1797» bjr Cap^ 
tain Wilson, iu the Dnff ; by whom, in honour of Admiral Lonl Gambior, ibey 
were caUed Gambier'a lalanda.— KtfMOM/y 7<V<V<» P> 118> 
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boor 18 open and insecure ; bat, being on the western 
Bide, it is sheltered from the prevailing winds. A few- 
years ago the inhabitants amounted to about 2000 ; but 
the ravages of a fearful epidemic, in the year 1829, re- 
duced them, it is said, to about 800. They resemble the 
South Sea islanders in many of their usages, but appear 
to have been less cruel, and, in some respects, more 
ingenious. Their carving is superior to any found amonnr 
their more civilized neighbours. Infanticide was un- 
known among them, and we have, no evidence that they 
offered human sacrifices, though strongly addicted to 
idolatry. Their temples were extensive, some of which, 
wiUi their appendages, though forsaken by their wor- !| 

shippers, still remain entire. One of them contains \ 

upwards of twenty large stone idolsi The tiemples, fur- 
niture, number, size, and materials of which their gods ' 
are made manifest the former zeal and devotedness of | 
the people in the service of their idols. 

In 1819 Pomare visited Raivavai in an American ship. 
The inhabitants tendered him their homage, and sought 
his protection. On his departure, he left a man, caUed 
Para, as a kind of political agent among themi who ^so 
endeavoured to teach some of the natives to read. 

In the month of January, 1821, Cslptain Henry, com- 
manding a vessel belonging to Pom^e II., touched at 
this island. He made it on the Sabbath-day, and, on 
landing, found the inhabitants about to assemble in their 
place of worship. This building was 117 feet by 27. 
His arrival prevented for a short time their commencing 
the public service ; but the scene which was afterward 
presented is described in a letter Captain Henry wrote 
to us on reaching Tahitj, as "affecting and delightful." 
Eight hundred and forty-eight persons attended ; seven 
hundred of whom entered the place, the remainder con-- 
tinning round the doors. " Each individual, on entering 
the church, kneeled down and uttered a short prayer." 
In reference to their deportment, Captain Henry ob- 
serves, "The very quiet, devout, and orderly manner 
in which they conducted themselves, not only in church, 
but during the Sabbath, excited my highest admiration." 

The open renunciation of idolatry, and the general 
profession of Christianity, were effected at a public 
festival which occurred about four months prior to Capt. 
Henry's visit All the inhabitants, with the exception 
of about twenty-five persons, had declared themselves 
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tiesirous of Christian instruction, and every one in the 
island had renounced idolatry. Most of their former 
objects of worship were removed from the temples, and 
some of those mutilated stone figures were actually 
converted into seats, or benches, at the doors of the 
building erected for Christian wojship. The knowledge 
of the individual left by Pomare was very limited; hiis 
behaviour also was immoral ; and the natives had saga- 
city enough to perceive that his conduct did not accord 
with what he taught them Christianity required ; con- 
sequently they refused to pay much attention to his 
instructions, but requested that proper teachers might 
be sent to them. In L822 suitable teachers from Eimeo 
were stationed in this island ; these have shown the 
utmost diligence and fidelity in promoting the temporal 
and spiritual improvement of the people. In January, 
1825, when visited by Messrs. Tyerman, Bennet, and 
Henry, two large places had been erected fpr public 
worship ; at the opening of one of them 1300 persons 
were present.* At th^ same time baptism was admin- 
istered to fifty-two adults and sixty children. In the 
latter part of ther same year I visited Raivavai. The 
singular, broken, and romantic shape of the mountains 
gave universal interest to the scenery ; the natives were 
numerous, and, though uncivilized, their behaviour was 
neither barbarous nor repulsive. They were anxious 
to entertain us with hospitality and kindness, and readily 
conducted me to whatever was interesting in the neigh- 
bourhood. Their idols were of stone, which appealed 
a kind of cellular lava, of a light ferruginous colour. 
They were generally rudely carved imitation^ of the 
human figure. The people appeared ingenious, patient, 
and industrious ; and the carving of their paddles, bowls, 
and other domestic utensils, in the taste displayed in its 
devices, and the skill of its execution, surpassed any 
thing of the kind I have seen in the Pacific. ^ 

The teachers, Horoinuu, Ahuriro, and Tohi, gave 
me a very favourable account of their attention to in« 
struction. In 1829, when they were last visited, it waa 
found that a contagious epidemic,^ a kind of malignant 
fiever, had destroyed a great portion of the inhabitants., 
This disease was originally brought from Tubuai, and, 
^r a considerable time after it appeared, from ien to 

* MiMionai7 Cbroaidei No< M, p. 169. 
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fifteen deaths occurred daily. If a healthy person came 
in contact with the hody or clothes of one oiseaBed, the 
malady was generally communicated. During the first 
stages of the i^rogress of the disease, whole families^ 
from attending the sick, were simaltaneou£lly attacked 
with the dreadful coinplaint, and often buned in one 
common grave. ^ The visiters observe, " Never have 
we witnessed a more melancholy spectacle ; houses are 
left without inhabitants, land without owners, and that 
which was formerly cultivated has now become deso- 
late." 

In 1826 Mr. Davies orgam'zed a Christian society, or 
church, among this people, when sixteen persons were, 
after due examination, united in Christian fellowship 
with the teachers of Eimeo who were residing among 
them.* Of these twelve have died; to the survivors 
forty-six were added during the time Messrs. Pritchard 
and Simpson remained with them, in 1839^ 

TUBUAI. 

This island is seventeen miles nearer the equator than 
Raivavai, and about two degrees farther to the west- 
ward. It is situated in lat. 23° 25' S., and long. 149^ 
33' W., and is not more than twelve miles in circum- 
ference. 

Tubuai was discovered by Cook in 1777 ; and, after 
the mutineers in the Bounty had taken possession of 
the vessel, and committed to the mercy of the waves 
Captain Bli^, with eighteen of his officers and men» 
this was the first island they visited. Hence they sailed 
to Tahiti, brought away the most serviceable of the live- 
stock left there by former navigators, and in 1789 at- 
tempted a settlement here. Misunderstandings between 
the mutineers and the natives, and the unbridli^ passions 
of the former, led to acts of violence, which the latter 
resented. A murderous battle ensued, in which nothing 
but superior skill and firearms, together with the advan- 
tages of a rising-ground, saved ihe mutineers from de- 
struction. Two were wounded, and .numbers of the 
natives slain. This led them to abandon the island: 
and after revisiting Tahiti, and leaving a part of their 
number there, they made their final settlejuent in Pit* 
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caim'Q Island. Their attempt to settle in Tubnai is 
celebrated in a pOem by the late Lord Byron, called 
''The Island, or Christian and his Comp^ons," in 
which are recorded some affecting circumstances con* 
nected with the subsequent lives and ultimate apprehen- 
sion of many of these unhappy men, and several facts 
relative to the ^ciety and Friendly Islands. 

Tubuai was also the first of the South Sea islands 
that gladdened the sight of the missionaries who sailed 
in the Duff. Th^y saw the land on the morning of the 
22d of February, 1797, near thirty miles distant ; and as 
the wind was unfavourable, the darkness of night hid 
the island from their view before they were near enough 
distinctly to behold its scenery or inhabitants. I can 
enter in some degree into their emotions on this un- 
usually interesting day. All that hope had anticipated 
in its brightest moments was no longer to be matter of 
uncertainty, but was to be realized or rejected. Such 
feelings I have experienced, and can readUy believe theirs 
were of the same order as those of which 1 was con- 
scious when gazing on the first of the isle&of the Pacific 
that we approached. Theirs were probably more in- 
tense than mine, as a degree of adventurous enterprise 
was then thrown around missionary efforts which haa 
vanished with their novelty. Our information, also, is 
more circiunstantial.and explicit than theirs could pos- 
sibly have been. 

Tubuai is stated in the Intioduction to the Voyage 
of the Duff to have been at that time but recently peopled 
by some natives of ah island to the westward, probably 
Rimatara, who, when sailing to a spot they were accus- 
tomed to visit, were driven by strong and unfavourable 
winds on Tubuai. A few years after this, a qanoe sail- 
ing from Raiatea to Tahiti, conveying a chief who was 
ancestor to Idia, Pomare's mother, was also drifted upon 
this island, and the chief admitted to the supreme au- 
thority ; a third canoe was afterward wafted upon the 
shores of Tubuai, containing only a human skele^ton, 
which a native of Tahiti, who accompanied the' muti- 
neers, supposed belonged to a man he had killed in a 
battle at sea. The scantiness Of the population favoured 
the opinion that the present race had but recently be- 
come inhabitants of this abode; and the subsequent 
visits of missionaries from Tahiti, with the residence of 
native teachers amoii^ the people, hate furnished addi* 
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tional evidence that the present Tubuman population is 
hot of modern origm, compared with that inhabiting the 
island of Raivavai on the east, or Rurutu and Rimatara 
on the west. 

In 1817 I touched at Tubnai. The island is compact, 
hilly, and verdant ; many of the hills appeared brown 
and sunburnt, while others were partially wooded. - At 
a distance it appears hke two distinct i^ands ; but on a 
pearer approach the high land is found to be united. It 
is less picturesque than Rapa, but is surrounded by a 
reef of coral, which protects the low land from the vio- 
lence of the sea. As we ap|[m>ached this natural safe- 
guard to the level shore, which is perhaps more exten- 
sive than the level land in any other island of equal size, •) 
a number of natives came out to meet us. Their canoes, 
resembling those pf Rapa, were generally sixteen or 
twenty feet long ; the lower part being hollowed out of 
the trunk of a tree, and the sides, stem, and stem formed 
by pieces of thin plank sewed together with cinet or 
cord, and adorned with shells. The stem projected 
nearly horizontally, but the stem, being considerably 
elevated, extended obliquely from the seat occupied by 
the steersman. The sterns were ornamented with mde 
carving, and, together with the sides, painted with a 
kind of red ochre, while the seams were covered with 
the feathers of aquatic birds. A tabirhad been recently 
laid on the island by the priests, which they had sup- 
posed woilld prevent theiarrival of any vessel, and they 
' were consequently rather disconcerted by our approach. 
Among the natives who came on board was a remark- 
-ably fine, tall, well-made man, who appeared, from the 
respect paid him by the others, to be a chief. His body 
was but partially tattooed, his only dress was a girdle, 
or broad bandage found his loins, and his .glossy, black, 
and curling hair was tied in a bunch on the crown of 
his head, while its extremities hipig in ringlets on his 
shoulders. His disposition appeared mild aiid friendly. 
His endeavours to induce us to land were unremitted 
until nearly sunset ; when, finding them unavailing, and 
receiving from the captain an assurance that he would 
keep near the island till the morrow, he Expressed a 
wish to remain on board, although considerably affected 
by the motion of the vessel. 

The next morning we stood in close to the leefs, and 
a party from the ship accompanied the chief to tho 
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shore : the population appeared but small ; the people 
were friepdly, and readily bartered fowte, taro, and 
mountain-plantains for articles of cutlery and fishhooks. 
Their gardens were unfenced, and the few pigs they had 
were kept in holes, or wide pits^ four or five feet 'deep, 
and fed with bread-fruit and other vegetables. Onfy 
one was brought on board, and this was readily pur- 
chased. , Many of the natives, in addition to the com- 
mon bandage encircling their bodies, and a light cloth 
over their shoulders, wore large folds of white or yellow 
cloth bound round their heads, in some degree resem- 
bling a turban, which gave them a remarkably Aisiatic 
appearance. They, also wore necklaces of the nuts of 
the pandanus, the scent of which, though strong, is 
grateful to most of the islanders of the Pacific. 

They were at this time addicted to unjust and bar- 
barous war, and sometimes failed to manifest that hos- 
pitality and afibrd that protection to the voyagers from 
other countries which is generally shown by the inhab- 
itants of other islands. On the day after our arri- 
val, two or three natives of the Paumotus or Palliser 
Islands, which lie to the eastward of the Society Islands, 
came on board our vessel, and asked the captain for a 
passage to Tahiti. He inquired their business there. 
They said, that some weeks before they left Tahiti, 
whither they had been on a visit, to return to their 
native islands, but that contrary winds drifted their ca- 
noe out of its course, and they reached the island of 
Tubuai ; that shortly after their arrival, the natives of 
the island attacked them, plundered them of their prop- 
erty, and broke their canoe ; that they wished to go to 
Tahiti and acquaint Pomare with their misfortune, pro- 
cure another canoe, and prosecute their original voyage. 
Two Europeans, who were on the island at the time, 
reported that they were very peaceable in their beha- 
viour ; that the natives of Tubuai had attacked the stran- 
gers because they had tried to persuade them to cast 
away their idols, and had told them there was but one 
true God, viz. Jehovah. Our captain and some others 
who were present asked why they did not resist the 
attack — ^inquiring, at the same time, if they were averse 
to war ; knowing that their countrymen were continually 
engaged in most savage wars, and were also cannibals. 
They said the^ had ^en taught to delight in war, vqd 
were not afraid of the natives of Tubuai ; that if they 
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had been heathens thev should have fought them at 
once r hut that thejr had been to Tahiti, aBd had em- 
braced the new religion, as they called Chjristiamty— had 
heard that Jehovah commanded those who worsQiipped 
Him to do no murder, and that Jesus Christ had directed 
his followers to love their enemies ; that they feared it 
would be displeasing to God, should they have killed 
any of the Tubuaians, or even have indulged feelings 
of revenge towaurds them; adding, that they womd 
rather lose their canoe and their property tiian offend 
Jehovah, or disregard the directions of Jesus Christ. 
—Our captain gave them a passage. Pomare furnished 
them witn a canoe ; they returned for their companions, 
and subsequently sailed to their native islands. 

These natives, in all probability, had never heard the 
question as to the lawfulness or unlawfulness of Chris- 
tians engaging in war discussed, or even named ; but 
they had most likely been taught to comnut to- memory 
the decalogue and our Lord's Sermon on the Mount, and 
hence resulted their noble forbearance at the inland of 
Tubnai. 

Subsequently the Tubuaians heard more ample details 
of the change that had taken place in the adjacent island 
of Rurutu, as well as in the Society Islands— that the 
inhabitants had renounced their idolatry, and erected 
places for the worship of the true God— aiui determined 
to follow their example. In the month of March, 1822, 
they sent a deputation to Tahiti, requesting teachers 
and books. The messengers from Tubuai were kindly 
welcomed, and not only hospitably entert^ed by the 
Tahitian Christians, but led to their schools and places 
of pubhc worship. Two native teachers were selected 
by the church in Matavai, and publicly designated by 
the missionaries to instruct the natives of Tubuai. The 
churches in Tahiti, so far as their mieans admitted, fur- 
nished them with a supply of articles most likely to be 
useful in their missionary station; and on the I3th of 
June, 1822, they embarked for the island of Tubuai. Mr. 
Nott, the senior missionary in Tahiti, embarked in the 
same vessel, for the purpose of preaching to the peo- 
ple, and affording the native missionaries every assist- 
ance in the commencement of their undertaking. 
• Finding, on their arrival, the whole of the small popu- 
lation of the island engaged in war, and on tiie eve of 
.a battle, Mr. Nott and his companions repaired to the 
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encampment of Tamatoa, who was, by hereditary right, 
the king of the island, acquainted him with the design 
of their visit, and recommended him to return to his 
ordinary places of abode. The king expressed his will- 
ingness to accede to the proposad, provided his rival, 
who was encamped but a short distance from him, and 
whom he expected on the morrow to engage, would 
also suspend hostilities. Paofai, a chief who accompa- 
nied Mr. Nott, went to Tahuhuatama, the chief of the 
opposite party, with a message to this effect. He was 
kindly received, his proposal agreed to, and a time ap- 
pointed for the chiefs to meet midway between the 
hostile parties, and arrange the conditions of peace.^ 

On the same evening, or early the next morning, the 
chieftains, with their adherents, probably not exceeding 
one hundred on either side, quitted their encampments, 
which were about a mile and a half or two miles apart, 
and proceeded to the appointed place of rendezvous. 
When they came within fifty yards of each other, they 
halted. The chiefs then left their respective bands, and 
met midway between them ; they were attended by the 
missionaries — ^and after several propositions had been 
made by one party, and acceded to by the other, peace was 
concluded. The chiefs then embraced each other ; and 
the warriors in each little army, wherein the nearest 
relations were probably arrayed against each other, per- 
ceiving the reconciliation of their chiefs, dropped their 
implements of war, and rushing into each other's arms, 
presented a scene of gratulation and joy, very different 
from the murderous conflict in which they expected to 
have been engaged. They repaired in company to the 
residence of the principal chief, where an entertainment 
was provided. Here the missionaries had a second in- 
terview with the chiefs, who welcomed them to the 
island, and expressed their desires to be instructed con- 
cerning the true God and the new religion, as they usu- 
ally denominated ChriBtianity. 

On the following morning, the inhabitants of Tubuai 
were invited to attend public worship— when Mr. Nott 
delivered, in a new building erected for the purpose, the 
first Christian discourse to which they had ever listened. 
It w^s truly gratifying to behold those who had only 
the day before expected to have been engaged in shed- 
^ng each others blood now mingled in one quiet and 
attentive assembly, where the warriors of rival chief- 
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tains might be seen sitting side by side, and listeninj^ to 
the gospel of peace. 

Mr. Nott was unexpectedly detained several weeks 
at Tubuai ; during this time he made the tour of the 
iriand, conversed with the people, and preached on 
every favourable occasion that occurred. The Queen 
Charlotte at length arrived; when, having introduced 
the native teachers to thd chiefs and people, and recom- 
mended them to their protection, he bade them farewell, 
and prosecuted his voyage to High Island. The chiefs 
had desired that one teacher might be left with each ; 
and, in order to meet their wishes, two, Hapunia and 
Samuela, from the church at Papeete, were stationed 
by Mr. Nott in this island, one with each of the chiefs. 
llie native missionaries found the productions of Tu- 
buai less various and abundant than those of Tahiti and 
the adjacent islands. The habits of the natives were 
remarkably indolent, and inimical to health, especially 
the pradtice of dressing their bread-lCruit, &c, oniv once 
in five days. Against this the teachers invariably re- 
monstrated, and presented to them, also, a better exam- 
ple, by cooking for themselves fresh food every day. 
Since that time, a distressing epidemic has, in common 
with most of the islands, prevailed in Tabuai, and has 
swept off many of the people. Nevertheless, the native 
teachers continue their labours, and the condition of 
the people is improved. In February, 1826, when Mr. 
Bavies visited them, the profession of Christianity was 
general ; thirty-eight adults and four children were bap- 
tized. The chiefs and people were assisting the teach- 
ers in building comfortable dwellings, and erecting a 
neat and substantial house for public worship. 

In 1829, when they were visited, although the indus- 
try of the inhabitants, and their advancement in civiliza- 
tion were cheering, their progress in learning was but 
small, and the ignorance or stupidity of the children 
discouraging. Less attention was paid to the teachers 
than formerly, and considerable disorder prevailed 
among the people, from the opposition of some to the 
laws transmitted by the king from Tahiti, and the want 
of promptitude and decision in those natives who were 
invested with authority. At a meeting of the people, 
which was held by the appointment of the principal 
chiefs, while Messrs. Pritchard and Simpson remained 
on the island, it was resolved, that two criminals» one 
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guilty of murder, having shot one of the magistrates, 
and another of treason, having devised a j^ot against the 
government, and meditated the death of the Tahitian 
teachers, should be banished for life to an uninhabited 
island ;* and that others less culpable should be kept in 
irons during th^ pleasure of the chiefs. Measures 
were also proposed, which were adapted to ' induce a 
better state of things among all classes of the inhab- 
itants. 

KiMATXRA. 

This island lies neiurly three degrees westwaid of Tu- 
buai, and some miles nearer the equator. It is about 
twenty miles in circumference — and though higher than 
any of the islands of coral formation, its hills present 
but a small elevation. The soil is fertile, and the low 
land, surrounded by a natural safeguard or reef, is gene- 
rally attached to the shore. There is no harbour nor any 
opening in the reefs, excepting for a boat. The hills 
are clothed with the trees and shrubs common to the 
neighbouring islands, while the valleys and level grounds 
3deld the fruits and roots whioh are met with in Tahiti 
and the northern clusters. Rimatara, however, is prin- 
cipally distinguished as the favourite resort of a beauti- 
ful species of paroquet, which is so numerous as tio 
occasion great annoyance to the inhabitants by destroy- 
ing their fruit These birds are small — but their plu- 
mage, wh^ch is of red, green, and purple, is rich anji 
briUiant. The feathers of these little birds have ever 
been held in high estimation among the inhabitants of 
the other islands, whither they have been conveyed as the 
most valuable articles of native commerce. Tlie popu- 
lation of this island is small, not much exceeding 300. 
The natives are well formed ; their hair is strai^t or 
culled, and their complexion fairer than that of the in- 
habitants of the Society Islands. They are a quiet, 
gentle race, occupied generally in the simplest employ- 
ments of agriculture and fishing. They display less 
native energy than their neighbours; and though their 
sources of enjoyment are scanty, their crimes and their 
sufiferings are proportionably less. Diseases are few» 
and an unusual number of very aged persons are foimd 

*Min. TnaM^ tol. ir.No. tL p. 16S. 
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among them. Yet, in a jcommunity so small and iso- 
lated* and whose habits were in many respects mild, 
aii^ comparatively humane, woman was subjected to an 
invidious and humiliating sense of her inferiority. She 
was necessitated by the will of man to labour in the 
culture of the earth, though deprived of an equal partici- 
pation of its abundant and choicest productions. The 
toil required to furnish the means of subsistence was 
performed exclusively by the wife, while the husband 
spent his hours in indolence and amusement. This 
state of things, not more favourable to morals than to 
happiness, was sustained by the rude system of super- 
stition in which they lived, and which prevailed in the 
adjacent islands. 

To the exertions of the missionaries and native Chns- 
tians in spreading Christianity we are indebted for our 
knowledge of the existence of this island, and ^e cir- 
cumstances of its inhabitants ; at least, I have met with 
no account of it before that given by the missionaries 
who established native teachers among the people. Al- 
though the inhabitants of the Society Islands reported 
the existence of an island somewhere to the southward, 
which they designated by this name, the first inteUi- 

gmce that we received of its situation, extent, and popa- 
tion was derived from the inhabitants of Rurutu, who 
were driven to the Society Islands in 1821. 

When Auura, the chief of Rurutu, accompanied by 
teachers from Raiatea, returned to his native land, in 
the year 1821, he found there a number of the inhabit- 
ants of Rimatara. These followed the example of the 
inhabitants of Rurutu in destroying tfieir idok and re- 
ceiving Christian instruction ; sailing shortly afterward 
to their own island, they induced many of their country- 
men to do the same. In the month of June, 1822, -the 
Christians in Borabora sent two of their number, Faa- 
rava and Oo, to instruct the inhabitants of this island in 
reading, writing, and the first elements of religion. 
They were accompanied by the European missionaries, 
and all received a cordial welcome from the people. 
Although the natural productions of Rimatara were in- 
ferior to those of Borabora, and the comforts of life 
fewer than those enjoyed in their native land, this did 
not discourage them. They applied themselves with 
diligence to the accomplishment of their object; and 
such was the success with which their exertions were 
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attended, that when Mr. WiUiams visited them in Octo- 
ber, 1823, fifteen months after the arrival of the native 
teachers, he found the inhabitants had renounced their 
idols, and were living in harmony among themselves and 
with their teachers, whom they greatly respected . They 
had erected a place for the worship of the true God. 
This building was sixty feet long, and thirty wide ; the 
walls were plastered, and the floor was boarded. A 
neat pulpit, of excellent workmanship, built, as was also 
the chapel, after the plan of that in which the teachers 
had been accustomed to worship in their native island, 
was also finished. It was opened for divine worship 
during Mr. Williams's visit ; and the congregation, in- 
cluding the greater part of the population, amounting to 
about three hundred, presented a most interesting spec- 
tacle. The females were neatly dressed in white native 
cloth, each one wearing a bonnet, which the wives of 
the teachers had taught them to make. Men who had 
grown old in the service of idolatry, and who had never 
met for worship in any but a pagan temple, now assem- 
bled to render homage to the hving God. The venera- 
ble figures, whose heads were gray with years, appeared 
in striking contrast with the youth and sprightliness of 
the children by whom they were surrounded. During 
&e service, all appeared interested and attentive. At 
this time the entire population were under instruction, 
and the children's school contained 130 scholars. 

About the time of the commencement of the mission, 
an American seaman, of the name of Robert, accom- 
panied by a number Of natives, undertook to convey 
some books from Rurutu to Rimatara, a distance of 
about seventy miles. He reached Rimatara in safety, 
bat on returning was driven out of his course, and per- 
ished, with several of his companions. The day after 
Ma death, the boat wus picked up by a vessel, about 200 
miles distant from the island ; and, by proper treatment, 
anch of the crew as were still alive recovered from 
the weakness and exhaustion which famine had in- 
duced. 

In the year 1825, two years after Mr. Williams left 
fhem, this island was visited by Mr. Bourne, from 
Tahaa. He was welcomed by the people, who had be- 
fap. tp think that they and their teachers were forgotten 
07 their friends. Twelve months before his arrival, 

v:oL.m.— N 
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Oo bad been removed by death : steadfast and talthfvl 
to the end of his days, he had the honour of being the 
§bnii native missionary who had ended his days in com- 
municating the blessings of Christianity to others. 
Faarara, his companion, had lost by death his wife and 
child. He was . emmently devoted to his work, and 
under these bereavements was cheered by the sympa- 
thies and esteem of the people, and the evident advan- 
tases that resulted from his efforts. Mr. Bourne was 
delighted with the improvement of the station, and the 
dihgence of the people, especially of some who were 
far advanced in years. 

Although the circumstances of the females were con- 
siderably ameliorated by the aboUtion of idolatry, yet 
the cultivation of the ground, and other kinds of l^KMir 
imsuitable to their sex, were still performed by them. 
During his visit, Mr. Bourne at a public: meeting pro- 
posed an alteration of their established usage in this re- 
spect, which was ahke ^^i^ogatory to the fsQiales, and 
inimical to an improvement in morals. Each chief 
present expressed his sentiments in favour of the pro- 
posal, and the result was a unanimous declaration^ 
** that from that day forward ^e men should dig, plant, 
vnd prepare the food,^nd the women make doth, bon- 
nets, and attend to their household work."* The change 
thus introduced, by. instituting a suitable division of 
labour, has proved favourable to domestic virtue and 
social happiness, while it has augmented the means of 
subsistence, and the sources of comfort. 

Within the last ten years, the intercourse between 
Rurutu and Rimatara has been frequ^t, though not 
always safe. 

The last accounts from this island state, that the 
I^ple continue to improve in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of religion, and to advance in energy and industry. 
In order to increase their conveniences, they had sent 
one of their number to Borabpra, a distance of nearly 
four hundred miles, to learn the art of carpentry, turning, 
&c., that, on his return, he might be able to teach his 
countrymen. They had also sent a letter to Mr. Piatt, 
requesting him to visit them, and establish a Christian 
chnrch among them. 

* Bliss. Chron. Na 41, p. 371. 
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RURVTU. 

* 

This island, which is situated in lat. 22° 27' S., and 
long. 150° 47' W., was discovered by Captain Cook, by 
whom it was called Oheteto^. This is also one of its 
proper native names, but is much less frequently used 
than Rurutu, by which it is now generally known. The 
island is of small extent, probably not more than twelve 
miles in circumference. It is surrounded by a reef of 
coral, but is destitute of any harbour, and there is only 
one place at which even a boat can land. A narrow 
border of low land extends from tiie shore, and the in- 
terior is mountainous and broken. Rurutu, considering 
its size, presents natural scenery equal in beauty to any 
of the adjacent islands, and a greater variety in ite 
geology than any other. Many of the rocks are ba* 
saltfc ; others appear formed of a vesicular kind of an- 
cient lava; besides which, fibrous limestone is occa- 
sionally met with, and beautiful and singular stalactites. 
Garnets are also found in several pai^. The soil is 
fertile : most of the productions used as articles of 
food' in the Society Islands flourish here ; while the 
dracana, the casuarina, and the barrin^onia are not 
only abundant, but attain an unusual size — the trunk of 
the latter frequently exceeding four feet in diameter. 

The inhsd)itant8, though not more numerous than those 
of Rimatara, are darker in their complexion, more en- 
terprising in their character, and active in their habits* 
Their temples were numerous, and their idols, especiaUj 
their great god, Taaroa, were among the most singular 
we have met with in the Pacific. Their priests, who 
were their phyi^cians, maintained great influence over 
the people, though their system of worship appears less 
sanguinary than that of their more civilized neighbours. 
They were addicted to war. Their helmets were amonjg^ 
the most imposing in the South Sea islands, and their 
spears, which were made of the hard dark wood of the 
casuarina, were often from twelve to eighteen feet long. 
Vessels traversing this part of the. Pacific occasional^ 
hove^Jto off this island, for the purpose of allowing tlie 
natives to bring off their hogs, fowls, and vegetables 
for barter ; but few foreigners went on shore, and little 
intercourse was held with them, until the establishment 
of a native mission among them. The events whioh 
led to this are rather remarkatde, and fifumoi tail to 
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interest those who find pleasure in noticing the pro- 
ceedings of Divine Providence in the small and remote, 
as well as more extensive and conspicuous, changes thai 
take place in the circumstances of men. 

In the end of 1820, a distressing and contagious dis" 
ease made its appearance among the inhabitants of this 
island. Accustomed to ascribe every calamity to the 
anger of their gods, they attributed that with which 
they were now visited, and which threatened their anni- 
hilation, to this cause, and had recourse to every means 
which they supposed could pacify the evil spirit. Still 
the disease continued, until not many more than two 
hundred inhabitants remained. Among these, AuurS) a 
young and adventurous chief, determined to seek his 
safety on the ocean. He communicated the design to 
his friends ; and as some were desirous of proceeding 
to Tubuai, to obtain pieces of iron, and othelrs, with 
himself, deeming that, if they remained, death was in- 
evitable, thought they could but die at sea, determined 
to accompany him. Taking their wives with them, 
Atrara and his friends launched his canoe, sailed to Tu- 
buai, and after remaining some time, embarked to re- 
turn. A storm drove them out of their course ; and 
after having been drifted at the mercy of the waves for 
three weeks, their canoe struck on the reefs which sur- 
round Maurua, the most westerly of the Society Islands. 
The natives of this island treated the exhausted voya- 
gelrs with hospitality and kindness, and gave them an 
account of the changes that had taken place among the 
islands around them. As soon as they had recovered 
from the fatigues of their voyage, Auura and his com- 
panions launched their canoe, and sailed forBorabora. 
When they reached the mouth of the harbour, the wind j 

was unfavourable for entering, but a boat from the > 

island conveyed the chief and his wife to the shore, ' 

while their companions continued their voyage ta Rai- i 

atea, where they were kindly treated by the iimabitants, I 

and soon after joined by theii* chief. Every thing in ' 

the island was new and surprising; and, under the 
influence of astonishment, the strangers visited- the 
dwellings of the missionaries, the native Christiansy 
tiie chapel, and the schools, and soon became regular 
pupils themselves. After having been some time at 
Kaiatea, they publicly renounced their idols, and pro- 
fessed themselves the worshippers of the true God. 

i 
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Next to their desire for instruction themselves, they 
seemed exceedingly anxious to return to their native 
island, to impart to their countrymen the knowledge 
they had received. No opportunity for accomplishing 
their wishes in this respect occurred, until a vessel, on 
her way to England, touched at Raiatea ; we were on 
board at the time. The captain generously agreed to 
convey them to Rurutu, which he intended to pass, in 
his way to Cape Horn. Two native Christians, an4 
their wives, were, at the request of Anura, selected to 
accompany them, and the short interval between their 
appointment and the departure of the vessel was em- 
ployed in making preparations. Their friends and 
neighbours came forward with promptness and gen- 
erosity, and, according to their means, furnished suoh 
articles as were most likely to be useful in the land to 
which they were going. The men were intellig^ent, 
active, and devoted Cluistians, and their wives piow 
and amiable women. 

On the Mh of July, 1821, they embarked with the 
chief and his friends, and three days after leaving Rai- 
atea the ship made Rurutu. The next day Auura and 
the Raiateans entered a boat, and rowed towards the 
land. When they approached the shore, the boat's 
crew were rather alarmed by the eagerness with which 
the people waded into the sea to meet them ; but, being 
assured that it was only indicative of a desire to bid 
them welcome, they resumed their confidence. They 
were startled at being saluted by the inhabitants in tlie 
name of " Jehovah, the true God ;" of whom they after- 
ward found the natives had heard by means of a woman 
who had left Raiatea four or five years before, and had, 
by a ship, reached the southern islands. 

As soon as they landed, Mahamene and Puna kneeled 
on the ground, s^d rendered thanks unto God for their 
preservation. They were not aware that the spot on 
which they made this acknowledgment was sacred to 
Orp, and could not account for the earnestness with 
which the Rurutuans exclaimed, " This party will die." 
The strangers also inadvertently cooked and ate their 
food in a place that wa^ considered as sacred: this, 
with the circumstance of the females eating with the 
men, filled the natives with greater astonismnent, and 
they waited for some time, expecting to see them sad- 
demy expire. At length they concluded that the gods 

Nd 
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would execute vengeance upon them during the night ; 
and so great was their anxiety on this subject that thev 
could not wait till daybreak— one of them went at mio- 
night to the chiefs house, and, calling aloud, inquired 
if his wife was not destroyed by the spirit, or god. 
When they saw that the whole party had remained 
uninjured during the night, they expressed their indig- 
nation at the deception of which they had been the dupes. 

The Christian natives had no sooner landed, than 
they made known the object of their visit, and proposed 
to brin^ the matter more fully before the inhabitants at 
a public meeting on the following day. Auura, the 
chief, who had accompanied them, sent his own idol 
away by the captain of the Hope, who sailed on the same 
evening. 

On the next day, which was the 12th of July, the 
entire population assembled, and the little Christian 
band appeared before them. Auura, who was then 
about thirty years of age, of tall and graceful figure, ad- 
dressed his countrymen. He narrated succinctly the 
leading incidents of his voyage ; alluded to their appre- 
hension that he '* had been eaten by the evil spirit in 
the depths of the sea," but declared that God haoi led 
him, by a way that he knew not, to a land where teachers 
dwelt, and where the Word of God grew and flourished ; 
that he had returned to them, that they might know the 
compassion of Jehovah, the name of the Son of God, 
and the work of the Holy Spirit, in enlightening their 
hearts. He declared that their god, whom he desig-- 
nated on this occasion the evil spirk, was the great 
foundation of all deceit, and proposed that his dominion 
. should be annihilated, and the images, or idols, burnt, 
that his influence might cease for ever, and that the 
government, or reign, should be given to Jehovah, Ac. 

The king and chiefs replied, " We will receive the 
Word of life ; we will burn the evil spirits ; let every 
thing made by our hands as an object of worship be 
totally charred in the fire." To these statements they 
added this remarkable declaration — " Behold, you say, 
O Auura, that we have souls, or spirits — till how we 
never knew that man possessed a soul." Auura then 
introduced the two missionaries from Raiatea, stated 
their object, and recommended them to the kind atten- 
tion of the people. 

At this time two men, pretending to be inspired by 
Rurutu's god, rose up. One said, " We will hold the 
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good Word.'* The other began by declaring his ac- 
quaintance with the foundation of the universe, his de- 
scent from Taaroa, his birth ih the heavens — and was pro- 
ceeding, when the chief interrupted him, and requested 
him to demonstrate his relation to the celestial world, 
by " shooting up into the sky ;" and then, accusing him 
as the destroyer of the Rurutuan people, oidered him 
away. The teachers then addressed the meeting, and, 
after briefly stating their object, recommended them to 
provide an entertainment the next day, of which they 
and their wives and children should unitedly partake, 
and thus prove the deception of their false gods. 

On the succeeding day a feast was prepared ; turtle, 
.pork, and other kinds of food considered sacred were 
dressed, and a number of both women and children sat 
down and ate of the prohibited dishes. The priests had 
declared that any who should thus ofiiend would be in- 
stantly destroyed by the gods of their anceslprs — ^this 
was to be the test of their power. 

The. inhabitants were not uninterested spectators at 
this feast ; and when, afterward, they saw no one con- 
vulsed, or suddenly stricken with death, they arose* 
hurled their idols from the places they had so long 
occupied, burnt to the ground three of their sacred 
dwellings, in which their idols were kept, and, on the 
same day, proceeded, en massey to the demoUtion of their 
temples. 

A large boat, belonging to Mr. Threlkeld, had been 
towed to the island by the vessel which conveyed the 
teachers. After remaining aboilt a month^in Rurutu, 
the Raiateans attached to the boat took leave of their 
countrymen, launched their boat, loaded with the re- 
jected idols, and after being six days at sea, reached in 
safety their native island. , 

The Christian^in Raiatea, who had, in hppe and faith, 
sent out their first missionaries, Uttle expected such im- 
mediate success. A pubhc meeting was convened, at 
which the aboUshed idols were edibited, appropriate 
addresses deUvered, and sincere acknowledgments ren- 
dered to the Most High, for the favourable reception 
their countrymen had experienced. 

On my return (Vom the Sandwich Islands, in company 
with the deputation from London, I called at Rurutu, 
in October, 1822. As we approached the shore a native 
came off to a distance of one or two miles, not in 
a oande, but in a large wooden dish used in preparing 
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food ; it was about six feet long, and eighteen inches 
or two feet wide. The native invited us to the shore. 
On landing we were greeted with the most cordial wel- 
come by the chiefs and people, and were astonished at 
the effects of Uttle more than one short year's exertion. 
Bfany had learned to read, and some to write; the 
teachers had erected neat plastered dwellings for them- 
selves, and, under their directicMi, the people had built a 
substantial chapel, eighty feet long, and thirty-six feet 
wide. In this I preached to nearly the whole of the in- 
habitants, who were serious and attentive. After the 
service, we examined the building, the pulpit, &c., and 
were deUghted to behold the railing round the table in \ *• 

front of the pulpit, and by the side of the stairs, com- 
posed of the handles of warriors' spears. 

Twelve months afterward they were visited by Mr. 
Williams, who found their industry and improrement 
had been progressive. The young king had died ; and 
as there were two candidates for the Supreme authority, 
this led to the formation of two settlements instead of 
one : to each of these one of the teachers was attached ; 
and as the friends of Auura had not succeeded in pro- 
curing for him the government of the island, the teacher 
attached to his party had proposed, as a sprt of com- 
pensation, to make him king of the chwck. When this 
plan was mentioned tp Mr. i^ ilUams, he informed them 
that the Lord Jesus Cfajrist was the King of the church ! 
that he was a Prince, as well as a Saviour ! and that in 
the Bible there was nothing about the appointment of 
any other king of the church. This was sufficient, and 
Auura's frien(& were content that he should be supreme 
in his own district, but subordinate to the uncle of the 
late king, who had been the more successful candidate 
for the government of the island. This fact serves to 
show the advantages of European missionaries occa- 
sionally visiting the stations under the care of native 
missionaries. In November, 1824, 1 again visited Ru- 
rutu, travelled across the mountains from one settlement 
to the other, and conversed with most of the inhabitants, 
many of whom were living in comfortable dwellings, and 
wearing decent clothing. Industry, activity, and cheer- 
fulness were everywhere manifest, and the improve- 
ment of the people encouraging. Twelve months after 
our departure, they were visited by Mr. Bourne. The 
numbers of houses were increased, and a general air of 
comfort pervaded the settlement. Though not very 
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frequently visited prior to their intercourse with Raiatea, 
they w6re the victims of most unjust plunder from tho86 
who resorted to their shores for the purposes of refresh- 
ment. A short time before the first European mission- 
aries visited them, an English ship hove-to off the island, 
and on the captain's intimating his wish to obtain-pigs 
and vegetables, the natives took off a supply, including 
a number of large hogs, for which they were promised 
axes in return. Their canoe was attached to the vessel 
by a rope, while the hogs, &c. were hoisted upon tke 
deck. As soon as their canoe was empty, the captaia 
threw down a bundle of pieces of iron hoop, and useless 
pieces of iron, and, telling them that was their payment, 
cut the rope by which they held to the vessel, and sailed 
r,way. Indignant at the treachery and robbery of the 
white men, they returned to the shore, held a public 
council, related the conduct of their visiters, exhibited 
the payment they had received, and proposed that they 
should avenge themselves upon the next ship that might 
arrive. The proposal was received, and it was deter- 
mined that, instead of taking off provisions, they should 
invite the captain on shore, and then murder him and 
his companions ; while others i^ould go off with supplies, 
with which they should gain admittance to the ship, 
and there murder the remainder of the crew, and seize 
the vessel. This was their purpose when the first mis- 
sionaries .visited them. As soon as Mr. Threlkeld was 
acquainted with it, he dissuaded . them from it, and 
recommended them to give him the articles they had 
received, assuring them he would write to the owners 
of the ship, who would remunerate them. The ship 
was afterward wrecked and lost, and the captain no 
longer employed by his owners. Another ship, com- 
manded by an individual who was chief officer at the 
time of this unjust transaction, was also lost, and I have 
not heard of any recompense being made to the natives. 
They however, since they have embraced Christianity^ 
have treated every foreigner by whom they have been 
visited with kindness. Nine months after our departure 
in 1824, a large American ship, the Falcon, Captain B. 
C. Chase, was wrecked here. The chief officer and 
crew remained some time on the island. The captain 
proceeded to South America, but, before he left, he 
delivered the following testimony to the native teachers. 
** The natives gave us all the assistance in their power^ 
from the time the ship struck till the present moment. 
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The first day, while landing the things from the ship, 
they were put into the hands of the natives, and not a 
dng^e article of clothing was taken from any man be- 
longing to the ship, though they had it in their power 
to have plundered in of every thmg. Since I have lived 
on shore, myself, officers, and people have received the 
kindest treatment from the natives, for which I shall 
^ever feel thankful. Myself and officers have lived in 
the house of Puna, who, together with his wife, has 

riid every attention to make us comfortable, for which 
return my sincere thanks, being the only compensation 
I can make them at present.^' — ^The contrast between 
this conduct and their purpose some years before is 
decisive as to the benefit Christianity has conferred, 
while the testimony of Captain Chase is as honourable 
to himself as it is just to the people, and satisfactory to 
their friends. The last intelligence from this interesting 
idand, dated 1829, is highly satisfactory. At this time 
Mr. Williams visited them, opened a new chapel, sixty 
feet long, and forty feet wide, inspected both the stations, 
and found scarcely in one an adult who could not read, 
and was gratified with the hospitality of the people, their 
industry, improvement, and comfort: about eighty na- 
tives were united in Christian fellowship. 

Westward from the Society Islands, and north-west 
from Rurutu, a number of important and populous islands 
and clusters are situated. Some- of them Were visited 
by Cook, Bougainville, La Perouse, and other eariy 
navigators ; others have been recently discovered by the 
missionaries, or masters of vessels conveying native 
missionaries to the different islands. To the inhabitants 
of most of these a knowledge of the gospel has been 
conveyed by Christians from the Society Islands, and 
by many tribes it has been cordially received. During 
the summer of 1830, Messrs. Williams and Barff visited 
most of these islands, including the Hervey, Tonga, 
Kapai, and Samoa, or Navigators' groups. They have 
tnnce transmitted a very copious and interesting journal 
of their voyage, with historical and general notices of 
the islands and their inhabitants, euid an account of the 
introduction of Christianity, and its influence on the 
people. This, we have reason to believe, will soon be 
published ; our additional notices must therefore be brief] 
and general. 

It would appear, that although much has been done 
for the natives of these distant islsmds, yet much ttiU 
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remains to be accomplished. In a leMer written by Mr. 
Williams to the late foreign secretary of the London 
Missionar^r Society, dated October 21, 1830, he states 
the following particulars. 

*^ We visited the Hervey Islands, and found all our sta- 
tions in a state of considerable prosperity." — ^And after 
narrating an unsuccessful attempt to land at Savage 
Island, and describing the pleasure a visit to the Friendly 
Islands afforded, and the reasons which induced them to 
decline visiting the Fijis, to which they sent native 
teachers, Mr. WiUiams continues : 

" Leaving Tognatabu, we proceeded to the Hapai 
Islands, where we met Finau, the king of Vavau, who, 
with many of his chiefs, had come to attend a marriage- 
ceremony : this saved us a voyage, as we had a teacher 
from Borabora for that island. We attended his maj esty, 
and made our propositions to him, Mr. Cross and 1Mb:. 
Thomas kindly interpreting for us. He repUed, that 
we might leave the teacher and his wife, if we pleased ; 
but it was his determination not to embrace Christianity 
yet, neither to suffer any of his people to do so ; and 
that he would kiU the first that did. Treating us at the 
same time with the greatest respect, he said he looked 
upon the change as a matter of importance, and he did 
not think it well to use deceit on such an occasion, his 
mind being made up on the subject. Several of the 
Vavau chiefs have left wives, Lands, servants, yam 
plantations, and all they possess, and choose to live in a 
state of poverty at Lefuga, under the instruction of Mr. 
Thomas, rather than return to their own possessions al 
Vavau, and renounce Christianity, which they must da 
if they return, as Finau threatens all with death who do^ 
not abandon their new religion. 

** Leaving the Hapai group, we steered direct for the 
Samoa group, when we experienced a severe gale of 
wind, which afflicted us all with violent catiurrh. One 
died, and several were reduced to the point of death. 
The wind however abating, by making the land and 
getting into warmer weather, we soon recovered. 

" Very providentially, a chief of the Samoas, being at 
Togna, with his wife and family, wished much to return, 
and applied to us for that purpose. We were glad of 
the opportunity of conveying him home, and he proved 
an invaluable acquisition to us ; and we sincerely hope^ 
and fully expect, he will prove equally valuable to the 
teachers we placed there. 
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" The Samoa islands are eight in number, four in the 
windwkrd group, and four in the leeward group ; two of 
which are much larger than Tahiti, and all are full of 
inhabitants. War raging at two of the principal islands, 
we thought it best to commence our labours on one only, 
which was not the seat of war, and to which the chief 
we had brou^t from Togna belonged. We used our 
utmost endeavours to induce the chiefs to give up the 
war : they promised they would terminate it as speedily 
as possible, and come and learn from the teachers the 
lotu , or word of the great God. We placed eight teachers 
on the large island of Savai ; four under the protection 
of the king, MaUetoa, and four under the protection of 
his brother. Mr. BarfT and 1 went on shore, and re- 
mained there two nights and three days, during which 
time (although probably no European had been on shore 
before) we were treated with the utmost respect and 
kindness. A commodious dwelling was given up, by 
the chiefs, for our people to worship and teach in, with 
four good dwelling-houses for themselves and famiUes. 
We promised the chiefs and people, in the large public 
meeting we held, when we exchanged our presents, &c., 
to visit them in ten or twelve months* time, and that, 
if they had atti nded to the instnictions of the teachers, 
we would then assure them that European missionaries 
would come and settle with them as soon as possible. 
One thing affected us much: the two largest of the 
islands, Upolu and Savai, are about ten miles distant 
from each other ; war was raging between them ; they 
were actually fighting on the shore of Upolu while we 
were landing the teachers on the opposite shore of 
Savai ; the houses and plantations were blazing at that 
very time." 

On taking an impartial retrospect of Poljmesia, and 
surveying man under the influence of his ferocious 
passions and unregenerate propensities, we find our- 
selves constrained to admit, that the power of God 
accompanying his gospel is the only antidote in exist- 
ence for the moral maladies of the human race. Nothing 
but this can induce the fallen sons of Adam to " beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks ;" and when its universal diffusion shall 
take place, we feel assured that ^* the nations of the earth 
will learn war no more." 
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